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PREFACE. 

In going through the first issae of my Mother's Auto- 
biography (which Tas intended solely for priTtte circula- 
tioii}, with a view to its publication, I bare found it 
extremely difGcult to make any change in the book with- 
out injniy to its interest I therefore let it go before 
the public with reiy little alteration, from the feeling that 
althou^ unknown as a writer of books, the vae she made 
of lafe has an interest of its own which makes the publi- 
cation of this volume less presamptaous than it would 
otherwise hare been. 

I confess that it is a great pleasure to me to feel that 
me whose estimate of her own place in the world was 
always so modest, and who never anticipated the circula- 
tion of her Autobiography beyond the circle of her Mends 
and descendants, should still ezdte so much interest in 
" the city of her affections" as to make the call for this 
publication one I was gjad to yield to, and I have therefore 
left the book very much the same as it was, except with 
Uie addition of some letters frtmi those among her friends 
not unknown to the world by their own words and works. 

M. R. 

LuiCBiao, AprU 18T{>. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. FLETCHER. 



PAKT I. 

I WAS bora OD the IStli of Jaiiiui7 1770, at the village 
of Oxton, near Tadcaater, in Yorkahire. My fother was 
descended from a reapectaUe race of yeomen, his grand- 
father having purchased a small estate in the township of 
Ozton, in the time of Charles IL, as appears by the title- 
deeds. His father, in addition to hia paternal [ooperty, 
rented a large farm at WighiU Grange, the property of 
the Stapletons of Wighill Park. My mother was the 
eldest daughter of William Hill, Esquire, of Oxton, irho 
inherited a considerable estate, which had lineally de- 
scended to him &om the time of Queen Elizabeth, his 
ancestor being a younger brother of the Hills of Marston. 

My fother was a man <^ quick parts and ingenuous 
dispositions, but having a disinclination to the learned 
languages as a boy, and a strong preference for figures, he 
studied geometry and mensuration under the Bev. Mr. 
Atkinson, of Thorp Arch, and was, at fifteen, apiventiced 
to Mr. Lund, a land-surveyor and land-valuer, at Dring 
Houses, near York. He was the eldest of four children, 
and his father dying when he was about twenty, he 
succeeded to the small estate at Oxton, which, with in- 
doBtrions attention to his business, enabled bim to many 
liBse Hill in 1766, when he established himself at Oxton. 
My father and mother had been acquunted ftom their 
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2 AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

childhood; for though her conditioa -wax somewhat 
luperior to his, yet his sister and she being at the York 
Manor Boarding School together, and being neighbours in 
the country, they were early thrown together, and could 
scarcely r^nember the time when they did not love each 
other better than they loved any one else. My mother's 
early attachment was put to the test, for at the Manor 
School she became intimate with a yonng lady of ancient 
fiunUy and aristocratic connexions, and, moreover, an 
heiress, with whom my mother afterwards visited the then 
fashionable places of resort, such as Bath and Clifton, as 
well as London and Windsor, when Miss Hebbnm occa- 
sionally visited these places under the care of her maternal 
aunt and guardian, Mrs. Johnstone. My mother's personal 
attractions and pleasing mimners brought many admirers 
round her, but her first love made her indifferent to their 
attentions, and in October 1768, when she was twenty- 
four years of age, she rewarded my father's constancy and 
worth by becoming his wife. Their happiness was not of 
Icmg duration. At the end of the first year she had a still- 
born male child, and at the banning of the year 1770 
ahe died of milk-fever, after child-birth of me. 

Thus early deprived of the blessing of a mother's care 
and tenderness, I became the object of my father's concen- 
trated affections, and not of his only, but of those of his 
mother, brother, and sister, who, on the death of his wife, 
all became inmates of his family. Perhaps there never 
was a more cherished infancy and childhood than mine ; 
and if this did not make me selfish in the worst sense of 
the term, I escaped that misfortane from having my affec- 
tions and sympathy constantly exercised by feelings of love 
and gratitude towards those around rae. My grandmother, 
" eldest of forms," was a woman of violent temper and 
strong affections. She exacted obedience and habitual 



HAPPY CHILDHOOD. \ 

attention firom all her bmily, and I iru aecastomed to tee 
her treated with the greftteat reapect bf her una and 
ditnghter. She was kind and beneficent to her poor 
n^ghbonis. She lued to send me with her tea-pot to the 
sick cottagers, for tea was then a luxor; confined to the 
upper and middle dassea — it formed no part of the diet of 
the poor. The village people ccmBlBted of eight labonrera' 
bmiliea, three of whom had married from my grand- 
mother'a eervice. It was a little patriarchal community. 
They treated her with the same respect as if she were atill 
their miBtress. She waa always doing them some tittle 
offices of kindness, in which she employed me Ukewiae. I 
had one faTourite little village playmate, Polly BovilL I 
never was allowed to tyrannize over my humble companion, 
and I think she died before I felt aware that there was any 
dts^ction of rank between us. I visited her many times 
« day when she waa on her death-bed, and I remember 
being struck by her saying " I shouldn't like to be buried 
in Wighill Churchyard, it is so lonely." 

When I was about six years old, an event occurred which 
probably had a considerable influence on my future char- 
acter and fate. My mother's early Mend, Miss Hebbum, 
bad married (I think two or three yean before she did) 
Uie Bev. Edward Brudenell, a descendant of Lord Car- 
digan, and nearly related to the Duke of Montague. Mr, 
Brudenell had served aa aide-de-camp to his father in the 
German war, and was induced to quit his profession of a 
soldier and to enter tiie service of the Church for the sake 
of a good living, the gift of which was in his family. This 
unworthy motive for engaging in the profeestoa of a clergy- 
man was followed by such consequences aa might have 
been expected. The habits of disdpation he had acquired 
in tJie army were not forsaken, and his marrii^ to an 
heiress was a further step to the gratification of hia 
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4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

expensive pleasoreB. He wu a man of insinuating and 
accomplished manners, but totally without motal or 
religii»u principle, and the selfish hardness of his heart 
showed itself in utter disregard of the happiness of an 
affectionate wife and in the grossest indulgence in illicit 
amours and profligate habita of expense. His wife brought 
him two sons; they both however died in infancy, aad 
after sufiering every species of unkindness and indignity, 
Mrs. Brudenell came to the resolution of parting from her 
ungenerous and cruel husband. This resolution was not 
hastily formed, and it was resolutely executed. She was 
on a visit at my father's bouse at Oxton, and while there 
wrote to inform Mr. Brndenell of her determination to 
insist upon her separate maintenance or pin-money, as 
fixed in her marriage settlement, and to part from him 
whom she could no longer respect or love, Mr. Srudenell 
suddenly appeared at Oxton, and after some coaversation, 
in which be opposed the resolution she had formed of a 
final separation, saying that he chose " to keep up appear- 
ances," they retired separately for the night. My grand- 
mother, who was in Mrs. BrndeDall's confidence, promptly 
arranged that in the middle of the night two horses should 
be in readiness to take this injured woman to a place 
of concealment, accompanied by my aunt Miss Dawson. 
Accordingly at midnight the fugitives escaped. My uncle 
and aunt accompanied Idrs. Brudenell along a private road 
about half a mile from my father's house, at the end of 
which Mr. John Hartley (a trusted neighbour) was waiting 
with two horses. Each of the gentlemen took one of the 
ladies behind him on a pillion, and took the road to 
Moor Monkton, a veiy sequestered village about nine miles 
distant, where a rektion of my grandmother's lived. In 
that lamily they were hospitably received, and the gentle- 
men returned to their respective places of abode, without 
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HISTORY OF MRS. BRUDENELL. 

any one nupecting that they bad been conconed in the 
adventure. Mrs. Brudenell had left a letter with njr 
grandmother for her husband, repeating her detemunatioa 
to live iritb him no longer ; and threatening that, if he 
attempted to molest her or reftised the separate ntain- 
tenaoce provided by her marriage settlement, she would 
throw hetself on the protection of the Duke of Montague, 
and diaclose the cmelty with which she had been treated. 
The reverend gentleman knew the spirit and firmness of 
hia wife's character too well to risk such a diaclosnre. 
^e had borne macb, for she had loved much ; but when 
she lost her children, she felt that ihere would be meanness 
and d^iradatioti in living loDger with a man who had 
violated every principle of honour in bis cmel infidelity to 
her, and who no longer regarded her but as an object of 
convenience. 

On quitting her place of concealment, Mrs. Brudenell 
visited some of her mother's connexions in London, while 
Mr. Brudenell toade some arrangements with respect to 
her estate of Hebbum in Northumberland, and he finally 
agreed to allow her £100 a year. From the deranged 
state of his own afiairs, he found it expedient to acc^t 
the appointment {obbuned for him by his half-brother. 
General Philips) of Chaplain to General Burgoyne's army, 
along with a detachment of which he sailed for America 
in the year 1776. 

My fath» felt a strong interest in the friend of his late 
wife. Her generous and afiectionato disposition made her 
cling to bis young child as her mother's representative, 
and my &ther offiEovd ber a small cottago on his property 
at Oxton, if she could find repose and comfort in so 
bumble a dwelling. She gladly accepted tliis asylum, and 
having much taste for the elegancies of life, she soon 
converted her little thatched house into a cottage orn^, 
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and estabUiBlied herself there vith two m&id-serrants, 
when I was between five and six years old. She deroted 
some hours of every day to teaching me to read and work, 
but this was the least part of my education from her. 
She cultivated my taste for poetry, exercised my imagina- 
tion KoA. heart by the history of her own eventful life, and 
by other narratives calculated to excite and interest a 
child. In truth, she snpplied too mnch excitement to 
one who was perhaps predisposed to strong emotions and 
keen sensibility. She unwittingly supplied excitements 
to vanity, by making too great a display of my slender 
acquirements. I was brought forward on every occasion 
to recite passages from Pope's Homer or the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and was accustomed to hear and to expect 
high conmiendations of my wonderful powers and extra- 
ordinary accomplishments I If these dangerous stimulants 
had not been counteracted by the simple habits of a 
village life, and by the cultivation of the affections, I must 
have become an intolerable mass of conceit and pretension. 
But here I must indulge in retracing more at length 
the affectionate family group round our cheerful fireside in 
the little parlour at Oxton. My grandmother, a beautiful 
old woman, of quick and sensitive temper, uniting much 
generosity of feeling with homely and frugal habits ; my 
father, her eldest son, of a remarkably cheerful and hos- 
pitable disposition. He became a widower at thirty years 
of age. He had been an adoring husband to his first love, 
and for many years he had so cherished his grief on losing 
lier that her name was never mentioned in his presence, 
nor had he ever been able to enter the chamber where she 
died. This gave to her character, and to his affection, a 
sort of mysterious sacrednese in my young imagination, 
and excit^ in my mind a deep and tender interest in 
everything that related to my mother. The loss of this 
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dear mother's tendemeaa was, howerer, supplied to me in 
ao common d^ree by my excellent aunt Dawson, one of 
the meet single-hearted and unselfish of human bein^ps. 
She was my father's only sister, and she took a special 
cbai^ of me irom the time of my mother's death, which 
happened ten days after I was bom. Night and day this 
kind aunt watched over me. She had a meek and sub- 
missive temper, with a considerable portion of eariy 
nmumco. She had good looks and gentle manners, and 
she was sought by many lovers ; bat, thoa^ in favour of 
one of these her young heart was deeply interested, she 
resolutely determined not to marry lest in that case my 
father might give me a stepmother, who mi^t not beat 
me kindly. My poor grandmother was tormented with 
that apprehension ; and listening at one time too credu- 
lously to gossips' tales, she took it into her head that my 
father's visits to a lady in the neighbouring market town 
would end in marriage. Not being able to extract a 
serious denial of this report &om my father, I well re- 
monber the old lady's indignation risuig to a hi^ pitch 
at the notion of this impending evil \ and one day, taking 
tne by the hand, she said : " Child, you and I will beg our 
bread through the wide world together rather than you 
diall BulHnit to the cruelty of a stepmother." With this 
we set out together to leave my father's house, and were 
budging away to Wighill Orange, where her second son 
lived on his farm, about three miles from Oxton. We 
were in high heroics, for I remember — though then not 
more than seven years old — thinking tt would be a fine 
thing to beg one's bread rather tlutn submit to cruelty and 
iiyustioe. Sut we were soon overtaken in our Quixotic 
pilgrimage by Mrs. Brudenell and my aunt, who prevailed 
on the old lady and her companion to return to their 
comfOTtable home, where an explanation soon took place 
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iMtween ter and my father. These " cataracts and breakB," 
hovever, did not often intemipt the serenity of our lives. 
Such exhibitions of temper might have lessened my love 
and veneration for roy father, against whom they ffere 
most improperly directed, but ench was his invariable 
kindness that they had no such effect. My fathei's 
yonngest brother, William Dawson, also formed part of 
the funily, and was as indolgetit to me &3 the rest. He 
was paseionately fond of music, and played beautifully on 
the German flute. My aunt had a pleasing voice and a 
good ear, and she sang sweetly. I had no young com- 
panions in the family, but I was "mirth and matter" to 
them all. I spent the early part of every day with Mrs. 
Sradenell, and she spent the evening with us ; ajid music 
and Btory-telling, lecitAtions from Pope's Homer, or Shake- 
speare's Plays, with sometimes a pool at commerce, or a 
game at blind-man's-buff, were our evening recreations. 

Mr. John Dawson, my uncle, at Wighill, had two 
children, a son three years older and a daughter half a 
year younger than me. That he might have the advan- 
tage of attending a school at Tadcaster, my father took 
his young nephew for a time to livo with us. This boy 
was a Bad plague to me. He did not easily lose his own 
temper, but he delighted to vex and put me in a passion, 
and I attribute it somewhat to my early association with 
him that it has cost me so much all my life to combat my 
besetting sin — the being too easily provoked to anger. 
His sister, Elizabeth Dawson, had the sweeteat temper 
possible. She and I never had a quarrel in our livee. 
Her visits at Oxton were long and frequent. We were 
delighted to he together. Though six months younger 
than me, she could read well, when I could only say my 
alphabet ; the emulation she excited at six years old made 
ue give my mind to reading, and having once attained 
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that difficult ut, I devoured ereiy book tlut fell in iny 
•mj. There were then no books for children but fiuiy 
tales and .^sop's and Ga^s Fables. Hy father's , library 
iras upon a small scale — the Spectator, Milton's Works, 
Shakespeare's Plays, Pope's and Dryden's Poems, Herrey's 
Meditations, Mrs. Rowe's Letters, Shenstone's Poems, 
Sherlock's Sermons, with some abridgements of history 
and geograjAy, filled his little book-shelves. To these 
Mrs. Bradenell's store added a few other works, such aa 
Bobertaon's History of Scotland, Snlly'i Memoirs, Pope's 
Homer, etc. My consin Elisabeth and I cherished the 
fondest ftiendship for each other. We contrived little 
stories and acted them together, often weeping and laugh- 
ing heartily over our own tragi-comedies. I returned her 
Tisite at Wighill Grange, the only vimts in which I had 
then any pleasure, because there was no restraint. The 
sheepsbearings there were days of great festivity. We 
milked the ewes, and had our dury in a hollow tree, and 
gathered garlands to celebrate the first of Hay, and cowslips 
for making wine. My visits to my maternal grandfather's 
house were not exactly of that description. Mr. Hill was a 
man of very superior understanding, and an elegant classical 
scholar, a perfect gentleman in manners, with a mildness 
and quietness approaching to Quakerism. He had an 
utter contempt for the vanities and frivdities of life. He 
lost his wife when his four daughters and his only son 
were very yonng, and he then took as inmate, a niece of 
hia own, to be their guardian and companion. My mother, 
his eldest daughter, was the only one he ever sent to a 
boarding school He cultivated in them all a love of read- 
ing a taste for simple pleasures, and a strong sense of 
usefulness and public good. He gave his son a liberal 
education, having sent him to Westminster School, and 
entered him a student of Gray's Inn, preparatory to hia 
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being called to the Bar, This young man, whether Irom 
hk mother's injudicious kindness in early childhood, or from 
naturally headstrong passions, proved a great grief to his 
family. With talents and acquirements of a high order 
for his profession, he became such a lover of pleasure, and 
such a slave to sensual habits, that without violating the 
estimation of men of the world, he sacrificed professional 
eminence and domestic respectability by his pasuon for 
hunting and his indulgence in licentious dissipation. Mr. 
Hill's three daughters were exemplary in their dutiful 
attention to their father, and in their unwearied devotion 
to the moral and religious edncaUon of the poor. They 
estabUshed the second Sunday-school that was taught in 
England, as early as the year 1784, having read in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine " an acconnt of the first experiment 
of the kind made by Mr. Raikes, a public^irit«d printer 
at Glouc6S(«r. My visits to these excellent relations when 
I was a child were rather those of duty than inclination. 
They were strict in their notions of duty and selfdenial. 
They had been educated themselves in a stoical school, and 
neither claimed for themselves nor exercised towards others 
much indulgence. Their notions were of too severe and 
strict a cast to please a child accustomed to sympathy asd 
fond caresses, as I was at my bther's house. The day I 
was to spend with them was looked forward to as a day of 
trial, and got over as a day of penance. Never shall I 
forget how, at the end of a passage leading from thdr back- 
yard, I used to watch for John Copeland, an old man who 
passed that way every evening to milk his cow at Oxton, 
and beseech him to tell my grandmother to send for me 
home, be the night ever so wet or stormy. These messages 
were never neglected. John Bovill, an old Oxton cottager, 
a favourite tonant of my father's, was duly despatched on 
his grey mar^ and, muffled in a red cloak, I rode before 
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him, often through nun or snow, to the bri^t fire-aide, 
where a kind and cheerful welcome always awaited me. 
My grandfather and aonts Hill were not unkind to me, 
they were only reserved, and the ladiee admonitory. They 
gave me plenty of advice, but no sympathy ; they were 
intelhgent, just and good, but they aaw in me the faults of 
a spoiled child, and thought it their duty to point them 
oat. I do not remember my grandfather's having ever in 
his life taken me on his knee or kissed me. He was to me 
a very awful person, one before whom I was always on my 
good behaviour. At that time I liked my uncle Hill (by 
&r the least deserving of the funily) much the best of 
them all, because he used to pUy with me, and once he 
took me before him on horseback a hunting, which I then 
considered the height of homan happiness. But I was 
cored of my passion for that sport by hearing the shriek of 
Uie poor hare when the hounds pounced upon her. I 
■creamed louder than the hare ; the sportsmen laughed at 
nu^ and when poor puss was dead they swung her across 
ny abonlders, and I toiled home, half a mile, crying bitterly, 
half-proud, half-ashamed of my trophy. I could not foi^t 
the pitiful shriek of the poor hue, and never more wished 
to go a hunting. 

As I advanced in life I learned to make a juster estimate 
of the worth of my mothei's family, and looked up to my 
pandfather with real respect, and to my aunts with much 
t^ard, especially the youngest. Miss Mary Hill, who, at the 
time I am writing these reminiscences, is in her 66th year. 
She has as strong and original a mind as I have ever known, 
of high principle, and most extensive benevolence, with 
more habitual self-denial than I have met with in any other 
person. She bestows three-fourths of her income to feed, 
clothe, and instruct the poor. She is not indiscriminate in 
her diaritiea, but devotee herself in Christian lore to her 
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Master's business. If she had been placed in circmik- 
stances to exercise the smaller sympathies as veil as the 
virtues of charity and self-denial, here would have been a 
more attractive character; but I have much personal cause 
of gratitude to, as well as of veneration for her, and am 
often reminded of the false estimate I see others make of 
the value of things, l^ comparing it with her practical 
visdom. At eighty-five, she declares old age to be the 
happiest period of human life, because the most free from 
cares and worldly anxieties, and the nearest to its heavenly 
destination. 

[LeSer/rm Mr. Jffill to kis Son in Janwry 1767. 

Deab Toh,— I am glad thou hast so far conquered the 
pride and self-conceit that so commonly prevails over mankind 
as to acknowledge thou bast thy share of it : this is a great 
step, but thou must not stop here. A good general must not 
only know how to gain a battle, but likewise bow to turn it to 
advantage, for pride will be always up in rebellion, and the 
weeds and brambles are as constantly to be plucked out of the 
mind as they are out of a well-cultivated farm. Self-conceit 
has a like ill effect on the body by its close connexion with the 
mind, as from this source all that train of maladies called hyp 
and vapouia are derived, and the self-conceited man qnarrela 
with the world because it does not pay that regard to his merits 
he thinks he is entitled to, whereas the humble man is happy 
in meeting with more respect than be tliinks he deserves. As 
these two different tempers have such different effects with 
regard to mankind, so doubt not but they will have the like 
with respect to the Author and wise Governor of tJie nniverse, 
whose protection thou must always seek, and whose guidance 
thou must always rely on if thou hopeet for happiness and 
comfort — I am thy affectionate Father, Wiluau Hill.]^ 

' {Tb«re wm > tnditlon in the Hill family vLick shonld not be omitted, 
althoogh not recorded by oar mother hsraelf, hut kept in rememhnnee by 
ma in the foim ot s sword presented t« me In one of my early wlnterf at 
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Mj ikther vu at this time, 1776, much employed as a 
<>ommiauoner under rariouB Acts of Parliament for enclos- 
ing and dividing common land attached to townahipa, 
vhile my nncle took the surreying department. This took 
them much from home ; and I veil rememher the J07 
-which my father's retnm, especially, diffosed through all 
his little household. I used to be on the watch tta him at 
our garden gate, listening for the tramp of his horse, hours 
before his arrival. I had been diligently employed weed- 
ing or watering his favourite flowers, or seeing his pointers 
fed, and doing eveiytiung I thought would give me a claim 
to his iq>probation. He was fond of his garden, and made 
me a partaker in all his amusements there. On returning 
home, he had always something new and amusmg to relate, 
and generally some little present to bring to each of us : 
perhaps some &iry tales for me, a matronly ribbon for bis 
mother's neat mob-cap, or a new song for his sister. At 
this time the American revolutionary war was at its height. 
My father felt strongly on the Whig dde of that question, 
•ad he and my grandfather Hill agreed in reprobation of 
taxing the colonies without their own consent. I under- 
stood, of course, nothing about the matter, but I listened 
with intense interest to these discussions, and picked up 
some notions of national justice and injustice. 



Tsdowtor, by ny giMt-umt Hut Hill. Thiibukrt-hlltediwoTdwMstld 
to bare balongad to ui officer u( the HUl fimillf, beMnd irhom the Lady 
Taiibi roda wbm aha wu taken priwner on hw way to Cavood Cwtle. 
Hartley Colati^e, in hll Ufa of Bir T. Fairfiu, manUons thia, in ths 
vorda of her hnaband, wblcb he qnotea, and it ia tbare wld that the Dune 
(]( thia officer was "Will. Elll.' What, however, nude thia lo intareatiog 
to me at the tUne waa thia, that a certain Orace Hill, belonging to thia 
funily of Hille, west to the field of hattle after the field waa won, to look 
lor the body of bar bnither, who conld not be heard of, found him wonnded 
bst alire, brongbt him borne and he reooTered, and that ia ontortanately 
all that I conld ever leani of thia, to me notaUa, heroine of my eail; dayi. 
Tba iword is itUl to be B*en.l 
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I think it was in the year 1779 that my father took ns 
all to a review of the West York Militia, on Chapeltown 
Moor, near Leeds. The regiment was at that time com- 
manded by Sir George Savile, whose speeches I had often 
hoard my father read with peculiar emphasis and satisfac- 
tion, considering him as the most patriotic and honest man 
in the House of Commons. He happened to be personally 
acquainted with Sir George, and meeting him accidentally 
that day he invited us all into his tent, and regaled us with 
wine, fruit, etc. He took me on his knee, and his good 
nature found amosement at my childish delight in all the 
" pomp and circumstance " of the review. For many a day 
after I enacted the glories of that day in the little garden 
at Oxton, shouldering my muaket, rushing on to the 
charge, marching in quick and slow time. But t^e 
greatest glory of all was having sat on the knee of Sir 
George Savile. At tiiat time Sir George's hsir was thin 
and grizzled, and stood off from his fitce, and it much 
amused my father to find me often frizzling, or, as I said, 
" Sir George Saviling " my hair in the weeks after I had 
seen him. Sympathy with my father's high esteem for 
that good man's public virtue laid perhaps the foundation 
of my hero-worship. 

[Another little tradition of our mother's child-days must, 
as we think, have belonged to this time, though not given in 
her written record, tt was lodged in the &ithful memory of 
good aunt Dawson, who was fond of telling it to us. She 
had taken her young charge, on medical advice, for a few 
weeks to Harrogate, and during their abode there the little 
girl's beaut; had attracted much notice from a childless lady 
of fortune who was an inmate with them of the same hotel, 
and who sometioies begged to have her in the carriage to take 
drives along with her. One of these included a visit to the 
best fomished toy-shop of the place; hut this, as the lady 
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oloerred on bringing her bftck to aont DawBon, had not prored 
■0 TOCCGMful in the way of umnng her little friend m she bid 
hoped. *' She wa« bright Mod lively," ahe uid, " m luatti on 
setting forth, bat hu been ont of spirita on our way back, and 
I have ratnmed the aooner to jou thinking she may fed 
mtvelL" It vas not illness, bowerer, only a nd disappoint- 
ment to the eager little Bpirit, aa she soon told when the ill- 
judging lady had left them. " Oh, annt, if you had seen the 
dmnu, and the tmmpete, and the guna and aworda in tliat shop 
— and see (unwrapping a costly article from its paper eoTering), 
see, she has given me nothing but this atnpid doIL" 

To oa who knew the dear subject of these memorials as 
none else conld, and who also knew most of those with whom 
her eoily days were passed, it has often been curiously inter- 
esting to note bow strongly were met in her the hereditary 
instincts derived Avm both sides of her parentage. The quick, 
almost fiery temper — the affectionate, forgiving heart — the 
plain honsehold integrity and sense of duty of the one, — her 
laUier's side ; and the more intellectual catt, and (with nothing 
less of "plain living") more "high thinking" tendencies of 
tiie other, — her mother's aide, which, as she haa told, led her 
aunts Hill to a sympathy with all purposes of pvbiic good, 
and to deeds of tbeir own in accordance. From neither 
parental side, as we think, came her hero-worsbip (in military 
sense), which we saw as keenly alive in her eighty-fourth year, 
during the Crimean war, as it could have been in her ninth. 
This, if indeed it be not a part of every impulsive nature, must 
have been early engrafted on hers in her morning readings 
and talks with Uia. Brudenell, herself a soldier's daughter, 
who, as we can remember in her talks of after years with as, 
delighted to show how fully she inherited, as well she might, 
her father's chivalrons Northumbrian pride in his descent 
(collaterally) firom that hero of Chevy Ohase memory, the 
Widdrington, who 

"When bU lags warn imitten otT 
Still fought upon hil itnmpa." 

One point of woman's taste which seemed in her instinctive 
Uke the other, Mrs. Brudenell quite Med to impart to hei 
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pupil, the love of Deedlework. Plain vorfc, iatleed, waa not 
her forte; the aldll and practice in it which enabled aunt 
Dawson on one lenowued occasion (the onl^ gelf-boast that, I 
think, we ever heard her utter), to begin and finish a fine 
shirt in one day, never waa attained \ty the more aristocratlG 
family friend. Indeed, as aunt Dawson used to tell us, 
Mrs. Brudenell always maintained that plain hemming or 
stitching gave her a disabling pain in her thumb ; but in the 
higher branches of ^e needle's doiuga she would gladly hare 
taught her pet pupil to excel It was in Tain, however, that 
precepts were uttered by her on this nutttei, or that her goodly 
' examples of cross-stitch or tent-stitcli, reaching even to hearth- 
rugs and carpets in these kinds, were set before our mother. 
Oue small token only of her having attuned even the art of 
marking letters with the needle has been preserved amongst us 
— a sampler ; and we infer that she had been induced so to 
employ her fingers by being allowed a little expression of hero 
worship at the end of the toil, there being inscribed by her 
needle on the canvas (after the usual alphabet in lett«rs great 
and small, and some not very happy imitation of flowen 
in worsted) a favourite passage from Pope's Homer, ending 
with the eoimding couplet : 

»t*Il, 



From her ninth year, her age at the date of the " gloriooa " 
day of the review and Sir George Savile's ent«rtainment in 
his tent, there is a break in the thread of our mother's written 
reminiscences of her happy child- lifb, till she takes it up again 
to tell of what was in truth her first sorrow, the being sent to 
achooL The even t«nor of those village days left her probably 

' The Mieaiid coaplat iiuerlad in t[he noir moth-«iit«n sampler which I 
lilely impacted ia quite u prophetic of her future conitu]C]r in friend- 
ihip u the flnt Is u to her moral itaiuUnl ol truth and feliehood. It is 
this— 

" The friendf thoQ hut Mid their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy eool with hooka of iteeL" 
Cert^nljr no ooo ever did more fullf follow out the good advice of 
Potonins on this point Uuui ihe did from yoi^ to age. 
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little to note down conceniing thn two iDterrening Tears, but 
her Tivid recoUectaoiu of all thia foimg time, lo often the nib- 
ject-matter of )ier talks with us, and good aunt Dawson's also, 
whose Tillage annals had a umple, trnthfol qoaintnesa about 
them TeiT pkasant to hear and to Temember, and our own 
knowledge of the toealities, enable db well to imagiDe, almost to 
see, how those yean went on, with "vo^ng dajrand holiday," 
in wholesome interchange. Ozton waa a hamlet rather than a 
Tillage, ita cottage homesteads lying apart from one another for 
about a qusrter of a mile along the right and left udes of the 
lane leaihng from Tadcaster (distant a mile on one side) to 
Bolton Percy, about three miles farther on the other side. It 
had no village green, but there were grass fields on all sidet ; 
those on the right (as yon entered from TUosster) stretching 
down from behind the cottages to the banks of the river Whaife, 
those on the left to the York turnpike road, from whence a cart 
rather than carriage-way led to the village at ita entrance. 
There was nothing m tourist phrase, very "attractive" in the 
iorronndingB of Ozton, or in the place itselC Our grandfather's 
dwelling, the only one above those of the laboorers' sort, was, 
and is, confessedly ngly in outward aspect, a brick honse, some- 
what narrow for its height, with a square low- walled and hedged 
garden in fivnt, cqiening by a little gate on the village lane. 
An old porched house which once stood on the side nearly op- 
posite, eoBstmcted of brick interspersed with beams of black 
oak and plaster, which might have been a Franklin's hall, was 
in oar time but a tradition of the past. And yet, though there 
might be little that was picturesque at Oxton, hudly anything, 
as modem ladies say, to "sketch" (save a fine old walnnt tree 
standing about midway on the nde of the irregular village street 
just before John Bovill's cottage), there was much to enjoy. 
Each cottage, bemdee having the needful comfurta within, had 
the free air without, and nearly all had a little orchard as 
well as garden ground behind. The place always had a" heart- 
aome" look, as we used to come upon it from under the shade 
of some fine trees ovenhadowing the lane at its entrance on the 
Tadcaster side; and there was a field just there that looked like 
a fragment of park scenery. Some stately oaks grew in its 
hedgt^ws, and a few noble elma within the endosnre at its lower 
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end. But our mother's favoorite fields were at the other end 
of the Tillage, beyond Mrs. Brudenell'B cottage. They opened on 
a pretty bit of boeky lane, in the direction of Bolton Pert^. AU 
the fields roond wonld probably have been open to her wander- 
ings; many had footpaths through them, but tiiese aa her other's 
pOBieeuon, were her own more especial domain for violet- 
picking in SI arch, and birdnestseeking (to look into reverently) 
later on in the spring, and for large cowslip-gathering when 
wine-making time was at hand, and for that most cherished of 
all her young holiday joys, the flowercollecting for her garland 
^a be hung over the bouse door early on the first day of May. 
Oxton did not boast of a Uay-pole. So far as we have heard 
her say, garland-making there was for household adomment 
only, in which on Mi^-day no cottage home was to be found 
lacking. Oft«n has she recounted to us, and sometimes in 
the same scene and season, when the primrose tufls and the 
X nodding foreete " of blue hyacinths were rife in the hedge- 
rows of those fields, and the cowslip was scenting the air 
eveiywbere, the true story of these May-day prepamtions ; 
bow, on the last day of April, she and her cousin from Wig- 
hill Orange, or fi^ng her, some yonng playfellow of the 
viUage children, were set fiee ttavk all tasks directly after 
break&st and allowed to follow their own devices till well on 
in the afternoon, no home dinner hour to be obeenred ; their 
midday meal, a standing meat pie and some sweet articlesi 
being packed up for them in a covered basket by the unfailing 
t>roTider aunt Dawson. Aunt D. did not fail to rteemanmd 
that the basket should not be opened till fair dinner-time, but 
this, like much other good advice, our mother used to admit 
was not always fdlowed. It mu difficult to help peeping in, 
jnst to see what aunt Dawson had put in besides the meat 
pie, and then a little tasting followed, more than once perhaps^ 
before the flower-gatherers sat down to their dinners in good 
earnest But tbe bujunees of this happy dt^ was not neglected. 
All that was wanted for the garland was ready before tea-time 
(not much after four o'clock in those days) brought them home 
to sort and tie up the posies, and with Ure. Brudenell'e help 
make all right for fastening them on to the large oeier fhtme: 
work (something of globe foshion) which was to display their 
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I next morning. No wonder tlut we ihonld like to 
dwell eren to tedionnni (we are growing old onnelres) on 
tbe " mmj memoriea" of our mother's child daja, for to the 
last hoar that >he wu permitted hare to w^aj anything, the 
thought of them never &iled to light op W fkoe with » 
pecnliar joyonsneaa. Another cheriahed raniniacence rf thoea 
dajB was die dance and anpper of the hajmaken on the last 
evening of thdr aeaaon'a worL The Ozton featiTity of thia 
kind WW held in a field doee to Mra. Bradenell's oottage, and 
she sni^lied the mnnc, bf drawing a barrel o^;an which atood 
in her pariaaT doee to the window that looked into that field, at 
which ^e stood tuning the handle with nnwearied good hnmonr 
till the daoeera were tired and ready for the good aopper cheer 
that followed. Mneh lea waa said and written Own ahotit the 
amnaementa of the people than in om- daya, but it wm a dear 
part of DOT mother'a remembranoea that the labouring poor had 
lighter apirita than we aee in them now, not only that they had 
more taato for tJie periodical play that lightens toil, Cfariatmas 
mumming (" ploogbstott " pioceaiioDa as they were called in 
those psria), asd the village "feasta" at Whitaontide or VGA- 
summer, but that they were more habitually cheerftil in their 
domeatic waya. She often recalled with heart-pleasure the 
iBght and sound of John Borill's young family when gathered 
nnmd the fatiier and mother under that walnut tree aforeaaid, 
on rammer erenings all singing together " lustily and with a 
good courage." 

No wonder that school in exchange for such home and 
TiDsge life looked a dolorous prospect, thongh its terror was 
not increased to her by any child timidly or bashfulneea ; and 
it could have been no cheerful prospect for (hose left behind 
dtber, ao much of each day's " mirth and matter," as she has 
said, to be taken away from her father, grandinother, uncle 
William, and her mother aunt Dawson also. But we, who 
knew her nnselfiah ways and works, can well &ncy how, when 
tlie matter was once settled, her thonghia were bent on the 
needfid i»tiparations for school apparel, and how well stored, 
was the " goody box " on the last day's packing. Utb. 
Bmdenell had her kindly cares and anzietiea also ; but these 
related chiefly to the effect her papil was to prodnce in the 
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eyes both of the teacfaen uid the taught at the Manor School 
b; her young attainmeiita. It waa she, as onr mother used 
to tell ns, who took her to whool and made the awfid presen- 
tation to the presiding governess. 

The Manor House at York was, and ia still, a fine building 
in the old city, and had its royal traditions, having been uaed 
M « resting-place, and sometimes as a dwelling-place by kings 
of England in the olden time, when occasions led them north 
of the Humber. It is well and worthily need now as the 
" Wilberforce School for tbe Blind," a fitting memorial choeen 
(on Lord Brougham's suggestion) for the honoured man who, 
as one of the counqr Members for Torkshire, had bo long 
pleaded the great interests of humanity in his [Jace in Parlia- 
meut. If sorrowful feeling had not qumched fancy, our 
mother, even at eleven years old, would have liked the place, 
at least of her banishment. A photographic picture of its 
venerable doorway and a window over it, that of the room 
in which she and an amiable schoolmate, a friend for life after- 
ward^ slep^ is of interest to us to look upon now. Her own 
record, however, gives but a oomfortkes [Hcture of the time 
passed there, and of school ways at the place in best repute for 
the instruction of young ladies in her time in the North of 
England.] 

At eleven years old I was sent to tiie same boarding- 
•chool at York, at which my mother and Mrs. Brudenetl 
had contracted their early friendship. It was a place in 
which nothing useful could be learned, but it did ne some 
service, because I had something to nnlesm. It taught me 
that all my reading was not to be compared witJi the graces 
that other girls had acquired at the dancing-school, and my 
rusticity subjected me to many wholesome mortifications. 
The dull restraints of a school life were extremely irksome 
to me; everything was artificial, flat, and uninteresting. 
One great reason of this, no doubt, was that whereas at 
h<ane I was everything, at school I vras nothing — self-love 
was in a perpetual state of subjection and humiliation. The 
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fom jean I spent at Uiat school were not irithont their uh, 
because if their experiences did not convince me that the 
Tn*lring a graceful nirtaey waa tlie chief end of humao eziit- 
ence, and that an avkvaid gait was worse than a bad aetioD, 
thejr did convince me that, if the acquirementa I valued 
mTself upon were not to be more admired by the world 
than they were by my school compamoas, I had made a 
veiy mistaken estimate indeed of the value of my own 
knowledge and literaiy attainments. I formed, however, 
>ome friendships at school which both at the time and after- 
wards permanently contributed mnch to my happiness. Of 
these were Miss Forster and her sisters, Miss Ann Cleaver, 
afterwards Mrs. Chapman, and Miss BeckwiUi, afterwards 
Urs. Craik. But reflecting <» my experience of a boarding- 
school as then conducted, I cannot but wonder how any one 
could escape the penl of such association as might have been 
met with there. The Manor School was in the bands of a 
very weU-disposed, conscientious old gentlewoman, but of 
so limited an undentanding that, nnder her rule, mischief 
of every kind (short of actual vice) was going on without 
her even suspecting it. Lessons were said by rote, without 
being understood; servants were bribed to bring in daintaes 
clandestinely; in short, every kind of dissimulation was 
practised to indemnify the subjects of this petty despotism, 
for the reeteaints unnecessarily imposed upon them. During 
the four years I was at this school, two chapters of the 
Bible were read every morning t^ two of the young ladies 
as a reading lesson. Prayers were regularly drawled out 
by Uie husband of our governess, a choleric old num, who 
thumped our fingers so often for bad writing, with his 
mah<^;any ferule, that we listened to his prayers with any 
feelings but those of love or devotion. I do not remember 
to have received a single religious impression at this school, 
though creeds were repeated, and catechisms taught, and 
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all the fonsalities of religious service regularly performed. 
Four Tolnmes of the Spectator constituted our whole school 
libmy. But besides the n^atire evils of such school life, 
was the misfortune of having as daily associates some girls 
of thoroughly depraved character. Two of these, the moat 
remarkable for dissimulation and all evi! characteristics, 
who afterwards married, eloped irom their husbands. 

[" Such," our mother adds, "were the dangers to which the 
inmates of a boarding-school were then exposed." Tn thinldng 
of her, well may we add — such were the healthy instincts that 
saved her from danger, and led her in that young school-world 
to " reftise the evil and choose the good." Her own intimate 
■choolmatee, all of whom were well known to us in after days, 
—.pleasant it is now to remember how mnch we inherited of 
their kindly friendship, — were no less marked than herself by 
purity of thought, word, and deed. It was one trial of those 
weary years, a minor one certainly, and only matter for merry 
recollection with her friends afterwards, but sorely felt at the 
time, — that in the daily school walks she was coupled with a 
girl of uncommon stupidity, whose ideas ran on tarts and pud- 
dings only. She supposed that the ladj at the head of the 
■chool had a special dislike to her, and that this infliction was 
a proof of it. A burst of tenderness fkim the old lady on her 
leaving school, however, brought forth an iclatrdsiemtiU on 
tiaa poinL Tears were shed on both sides. "Why," said 

the pupil, "did yon always make me walk with Miss 1" 

"My dear, I thought you might do her good, and she could do 
you no harm." And so it might be. We do not know what 
brightenings might come in after-life to that dull girL 

As to the limitation of the school library, and the authorized 
reading, the Manor School girls of course indemniSed themselvee 
in the usual manner of sufierers from undue [trohibition. Our 
mother's school fHends in after-dajs had happy remembrances, 
along with her, of the little reading parties gathered together 
round a fire, over some smuggled article of dramatic, and com- 
monly of tragic sort — in one case indeed made doubly tragic, 
when, in the midst of a scene in the pathetic play of Sir Thomas 
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OrerbarT, one of the lutenen, lifting her ami in high eidt»- 
ment, dWied the little psper bmc out of the nsder'a (our 
mothei's) hand, and it flew into the Are, from whenee hardlf a 
fragment could be recorcred. The " rtolen pleHurea" of locb 
luding, in q>ite of occmIodbI mi^bapa, vere donbtlev " iweet," 
and acbool 4nliKM was aometimca, u ihe relatea, othenriM 
diversified.] 

Hy father had many friends at York who vere kind to 
me. It waa at Mr. Forster's houae [the father of her school 
friends of that name] that I was moat at home. The &mi]y 
were old friends of Hra. BradenelL They had moved from 
their countiy seat, Bolton, in Northumberland, to live for 
aome years at York for the edncation of their daoghtera. 
By Mrs. Forster I iraa alwaya treated aa one of her own 
children ; bat I never reflect with pleasure on my school- 
day life. I had more of the home aicknesa than moat of 
my companions. From oar play-groond on the "Manor 
thore" I could see Bilbrough Spring, a tall dump of tieea 
within three miles of my Other's bouse. That dump of 
trees interested me more than any game at [Jay, and itwaa 
only when I mounted my pony to trot homewards that I 
knew what real happiness was at that period. I left school 
finally at the midsummer of 1785. So fond was I of my 
newly-acquired freedom and command of tim<^ that ao long 
as the early morning were light I rose at four o'dock, and 
with some favourite book,' generally of poetry, I sauntered 
in the lanes or fields till our eight o'clock break&st-time. 

[Iliese were days of chosen remembianoe with our mother. 
We can all recollect hov, in our walks ronnd Oxton together, 
she used to linger at one particular stile lesding from the 
lane into a field footpath, and tell us of her sittings there on 
those early summer mominga like most anient young readers 
of poetry, she wrote not a little verse in those days, the said 
stile being her seat with pencQ and note-book for that pleasant 
rhTmiflg work which Southey says "no one ever practiaed 
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without being the better for it" We can well believe that she 
teat the better for such expression of her young lummer joy \ 
&om any TUiitf that might have made her the worse, ahe was 
saved by a high and tnie sense of poetic beauty, an imagina- 
tioD already fed by the mind and the muaio of Shakespeare (her 
father's recitation of nearly the whole play of " Romeo and 
Juliet" was among her earliest recollections), and an ear 
trained by the graceful flow of Pope.] 

About this time (in the same year of happy freedom), a 
friend of my father placed at my disposal £20 to make some 
addition to my slender stock of books. Well do I remember 
with what exultation of delight I entered old Teesyman's, 
the bookseller'a shop at York, to make my purchasee. 
Wartoa's Edition of Milton's Lesser Poems, Cowper'a FitBt 
Edition of hia poems, Hayley's Works, and Brydone's 
Tonr were amongst the number. There lived at that time 
in the neighbouring village of Bolton Fen^ a family of the 
name of Ewbank. Mr. Ewbank, a man of good private 
fortune, was Curate of the parish, and lived at the Rectory. 
His wife was a truly devout and ezranplary woman, of cul- 
tivated mind and great refinement of manners. Mrs. Bm- 
denell and I often visited this family. They formed my 
beaa^iUal of domestic happiness, and they presented religion 
to me in its most engaging form, " carrying it (as Dr. Chal- 
mers would have said) into their week day as well as their 
Sabbath ministrationB." 

The veiy summer I left school an incident ocGan«d 
which afforded interest to a romantic imagination. Mine 
had been tittle cultivated by novel-reading, bat that 
seductive amosement had not been wholly resisted, and 
I had a great admiration for the military heroic. The 
addresses pud me by an officer whom I met at Thorp Arch* 

* A v«teiliig-pUc« on Um buJu of the Wlurfe about fln nilM from 
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while on a nait there, iras the fint episode of the kind in 
my simple annab. My notionB of filial duty were of the 
stricteBt kind. I waa wretched till I imparted 07 aecrefc 
to my hther, and more wretched still when he denred me 
at once to pnt a n^;atiTe on the hopes of my adoring 
lover. Kot that I waa in lore myself, but I never donbted 
that the gaUant captain wonld, as he said, forthwith die of 
grief and distraction if I did not gire a favoorable answer 
to his suit. I am amnsed now by the simple credulity of 
a village girl of fifteen fifty years ago. There is not now 
a gill of that age, of capacity above an idiot's, who woold 
not qnis the notion of a man's dying of love. A succesdon 
of admirers famished me for the next two or three years 
with terioua occupation, for I had nothing of the coqnette 
in my disposition, though a good deal of the heroine of 
romance. I never could make light of the sorrows of the 
heart My soitors were dismissed without the self-love of 
any being hurt by scorn or impertinence. One youtii I 
could have loved ; the eldest brother of my school-friend. 
Miss Ann Cleaver, Imethimintheyear 1787, wheni was 
on a visit at his father's honse. His appearance was pre- 
possessing, his mind manly and ingenuous, and his mannen 
pleasing. He had finished his Cambridge education, and 
was entered a student of law at the Inner Temple. I 
allowed him to ask my father's permission to pay his 
addrasea to me. The displeasure he felt at my father's 
unfavourable reception of his proposals proved that he had 
more pride than tenderness of heart, and this enaUed me 
to conquer my attachment and to acquiesce without a 
mnrmar in my father's better judgment. 

[In the same page that tells of her yonog " passages of love," 
cur mother tells also of her deep sympathy with its fictitious 
woes in her first reading of " The Sorrows of Werther."] 

This touching book fell into my hands (while staying 
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with the Forater family at York) on the morning of the 
day on which I was going to my firat ball I had anUci- 
pated as much delight as girls commonly do from this event, 
but my swollen eyea, red with weeping, and my grief for 
Werther and Charlotte, obliged me to give up the ball. 
I never cared enough for dress to make much impression 
in a ball-room, neither did I at all excel in dancing. My 
pleasure was ia the conversation of an agreeable partner. 
I never was gratified by complimentary admiration of my 
personal attractions ; vanity lay in another comer of my 
heart. I ambitiously desired to be distinguished for men- 
tal superiority, and had no objection to a little sentimental 
flirtation, though I do not remember ever wishing to inspire 
a passion for the sake of conquest. 

At the balls given during the Lent Assizes at York, my 
uncle Hill nsed to take a great charge of my dancing with 
proper partners, and generally introduced to me some of 
his younger brethren at the Bar, whom I found bettor 
educated and more conversable than the young men I was 
in the habit of meeting at the York evening parties. It 
iraa at one of these parties, however, at Mr, Forster's, that 
I had the long-wished-for gratification of seeing the poet 
Mason. He was then Precentor of the Cathedral Many 
a time had I walked before his door in the Minster Yard, 
to get a peep of the author of Elftida and Caractacui. 
But to be in the same room with him, to watch his 
countenance, and hear him speak, the anticipation was 
delightful I I figured him an interesting-looking man 
worn with deep affliction, for I had read his beautiful 
" Monody " on his wife, who died at Bristol of consump- 
tion. But when he entered Mrs. Forster's drawing-room, 
what was my surprise to see a little fat old man of hard-, 
favoured countenance squat himself down at a card table, 
and give his whole attention to a game at whist t 
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[It WM in the jttr prerimia to thk, before her taate of tht 
gueticB and iaddeata of the "York Lent Amuw," thtt onr 
mother mmde her flrrt acqaaintuice vith the Und north of the 
Tweed, snd with the EngUab higUuida of our Ikke diatriot, 
tboae pUoee ot her habitation in most of her Bfter-jeen of 
liffc] 

In the ranuiier of 1786 my kind btbtit indulged me 
with An ezcnrdon to the HighUnds of Scotland. I had 
my dvHce either to go fbr dz weeks to London or to 
Scotland ; I choae the l&tter. I was much attached 
to MiH Stewart, a yonng lady who bad married the year 
bdbre (from the Manor School) Mr. Melias, a gentleman of 
Perth, her native place. Thii and iome romantic aaeocia- 
ttona with Scottieh ecenery decided my choice. Hy uncle 
William Dawson, my cousin John, and I, set oat on thia 
excursion on the 2M of July, and after a visit of three 
weeka to my friend Mrs. Meliss at Bosemount, a pretty villa 
near Perth, where I witnessed much domestic happiness 
and received much kindly hospitality, we proceeded througb 
Perthdiire and ArgylUiire by tbe ordinary tourist route, 
and returning by the Westmoreland and Cumberiand lakea, 
we comf^eted our expedition by the 6Ui of October, on 
which day we returned to Oxton. 

Hy taste for and et^oynent in picturesque scenery 
were much increased by this journey. From Bamborough 
Castle, on the coast of Northumberland, I first saw the sea. 
It was on a tempestuous day, and the foaming surge and 
roaring billows of tbe German Ocean astonished and 
affected me. I have never looked on the sea since with* 
out a recurrence of the same emotion of dread, which 
philosophers connder the sonrce of tbe sublime. It would 
be impossible for ne ever to feel familiar with the sea ; I - 
bave no feeling of happiness connected with it. I was 
greatly struck with the noble situation of Edinbnigh, and 
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interested in the historical associatiooa of the place, bnt 
ve did not then know any one there. The frankness and 
urbanity of Scottish manners were very agreeable to me. 
1 vas not discriminating enough to be a good judge of 
character, or refined enough to be fastidious. I had no 
veiy high standard of manners, but I returned gratefully 
impressed with much personal kindness. I had an un^- 
fected wish to please. This feeling was, I think, com- 
pounded of beneTolence and a great desire of approbation. 
I never could flatter or say what I did not think ; but I 
waa disposed to think well of otbetB. I had no turn for 
ridicule, no very quick perception perhaps of the ludicrous, 
no pride, I think, or assumption above others ; but I had 
plenty of vanity, and great — much too great — desire for the 
estimation of others. If it had been the estimation of 
the good and the wise only, it would have been a dedre 
that all rational beings ought to bare ; but I waa more 
voracious, and less disciiminating in my love of approba- 
tion. 

This delightful Hig^iland tour filled my mind with many 
new thoughts, both respecting scenery, national character 
and manners, and various subjects, which a wider field of 
observation afforded. I was then sixteen; and for my 
father's amusement I kept a journal of each day's adven- 
tures. This was afterwards transcribed in a book, which 
held a favoured place in my fathei^s book-case, and yet 
Dow-a-days a veiy ordinary girl of sixteen would be 
ashamed to write so bald, so affected, and so absurd a 
narrative of a six-weeks' tour in Scotland ; I could sit 
down and laugh at it from beginning to end, there is so 
much attempt at fine writing in it, a thing never thought 
of DOW, I presume, by a girl of sixteen. It abounds in 
the bad tasto of the time ; it is a sort of " sentimental 
jotuney." My fondly indulgent Catfaw, however, and all 
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my litUe family drole, were delighted with it, ud thus my 
lore of approbatioD " grew by wh«t it fed on." 

[nUa jndgmoDt, often pnmoonoed tiy oar motber'i kt«r- 
fbnoed aelf-knowledgs on her eulf kU^ w« dmbtlM* tnM ; 
but quite m tnie wu it that an evneat bflneroleoce, that beat 
natnral antidote to the poiaon of aelfiah nmity, wu aa much a 
part of her nature aa the love of approbation. She knew that 
her lore of doing good was far atronger than her deure to be 
thanked or praieed for it. TAii love grew with her growth, 
from an impalsve aentiment into a working habit, a principle 
of her life. The next two noticca in her own words, relating 
to inddoiti of Uiia or the following year, are veiy charao- 
teriatic] 

It was about thia time that I read eomewhere of a dia- 
pate between Mrs. Hmfi*li More and Ann Yeataley, the 
&i>tol milkwoman. The poor woman's "nanatiTe" 
■tnui me as baring a itrong claim on the reader's 
sympathy. It appeared that after Mrs. Hmn*h More had 
inteoduced her to the public, by a very high and eloquent 
mlc^um OD her genius and her rirtne (in a letter addressed 
to the celebrated Mia. Montagne), she quarrelled wiUi 
Mia. Yeanley for her requeeting to have the uncontrolled 
disposal of the interest only of the money which, chiefly 
throogfa Mrs. Hmnah More's influence, had been raised by 
subscription for her poems. Mrs. Yearaley had readily 
agreed that the principal sum, about £330, should be 
Tested in the fimda for the benefit of her &mily, under the 
trusteeship of Mrs. Hannah More and Mrs. Montagn& 
Mrs. Yeanleys " narrative " made a great impression on 
me. I thought it showed a case of direct attempt by the 
strong to oppress the weak. My father and all oar little 
Itoasahold sympathized in this feeling, and authorized by 
iny &Uier, I wrote to Mrs. Yearsley offering to collect 
snbscriptioiu for her new volume of poems advertised for 
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publication. Mrs. Yearsley, who had been highly irritated 
by what she conceiyed to be Mrs. Hannah More's in- 
justice, received the offered assistance of a stranger with 
exaggerated, but I believe sincere expressions of joy and 
gratitude. I enlisted with all the zeal of partisanship, 
as well as the feelings of justice and benevolence, in her 
behalf, and seldom had I felt more delighted than when 
my father put a £50 bank note into my hands to give 
immediate help to the Bristol milkwoman in bringing ont 
her poems. This sum was nearly replaced by the five 
hundred subscribers I obtained for her. She afterwards 
addressed some complimentary verses to me in that volume, 
and, not being then much given to the practice of self- 
examination, I daresay I was not aware bow much of 
Vanity and self-love mixed with better feelings in my 
patronage of Mrs. Yeareley. The correspondence with this 
remarkable woman afforded me mnch interest for several 
years, and I carefully preserved her letters. Wben, in the 
spring of 1634, 1 visited Bristol and Clifton for the first 
time, I tried in vain to trace any vestige of her or het 
family. 

It was in his generous indulgence, and qrmpathy in 
such impulses as these, that I felt my Other's kindness 
so deeply. It was about the same time that he encouraged 
me in my strenuous exertions to save a poor friendless 
girl &om vice and misery. When on a visit to my friend 
Miss Beckwith at Bipon, as we were on our way togethet 
to attend as visitors at a Sunday School, we observed, 
through a grated window of the lock-up bouse, the face of 
a modest-looking girl not above seventeen years of age. 
She looked very sorrowful In answer to our inquiries 
she said that, on het way from Sunderland to join her 
mother in London, she fell into conipany widi two other 
poor travellers, a man and his wife, and accompanied them 
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to a beggar's lo^^g-hoiue in Ripon, where tbey committed 
a theft, and she, being with them, was committed to take 
her trial along with them at the Quarter SesdoDs. There 
was BO mnch apparent ardessnesa in her story that my 
friend and I interested onrselvee deeply in her fate. Her 
name was Elizabeth Anthony. She was acquitted of 
participation in the Uieft, and her companions were sent 
for BIX weeks to the Hoose of Correction. A reepectabJe 
seirice was obtained for her by Mr. Beckwilh in a fanner's 
fumily near Elpon, and my friend and I had the satisfaction 
to think that we had saved the poor ^1 from rain. What 
was OUT disappointment to find, six weeks afterwards, 
that she had absconded from the farmer's service, and had 
taken the road to Yoric with her former companions when 
liberated from prison. My friend Ann Cleaver was stay- 
ing with me when I received this grievons intelligence. 
At once we mounted on horseback, and inll of Quixotic 
enthusiasm we rode full canter to York, where we pre- 
vaUed on a good man to search all the mendicant lodging- 
hooses for onr fugitive. He fonnd her, and brought her 
to our inn. Again she imposed on ns by saying that her 
quondam friends had frightened her into leaving her good 
master's service by telling her that they would set fire to 
his barn if she refused to accompany them. We credu- 
lously believed her, and again found, in the bouse of 
Mr. Potter of Tadcaster, a respectable service, and a kind 
roof to shelter her. But "a be^ng she would go," and 
although most kindly treated in Mr. Potter's fsmily sha 
again absconded, without however committing any theft or 
breach of trust in either of the families who had ^ven her 
8helt«r. 

[One ofoor mother's favourite heroines in humble life bdong* 
iBg to this period vss a person of the name of Sarah Wataotii 
^hs hyed in the village of Orimston, near Tadcaster, where I 
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often saw her u ui old womao. I ▼«!! remember the reepect- 
ful and affectionate manDer my mother bad tovards her, whea 
she took us to her cottage on a fine summer evening during 
one of our visits to Tadcaster, when we were children. On 
our walk home across the fields, she told us that Sarah had, in 
her youth, when they first knew each other, been a single 
eerrant in a clergyman's family of small means ; that the 
master of the house was killed by an accident, and left his wife 
in great porer^ and some debt. Sarah, who bad married a 
labourer, took « cottage and fitted up her best room with all 
the comforts she could collect fh)m her mistress's old home, and 
which she would much have missed, moved her into it, and 
waited upon her for years, as she had been accustomed to do, 
but without any remuneration ; showing her more respect than 
ever, and bearing all the irritability of ilhiess and age with the 
utmost gentleness and forbearance. Sarah bad one child, which 
died young ; and in the cottage on that fine summer evening, 
I remember there was a little chair with a large Bible on it 
I have still a distinct imprea«on of that cottage, its beautiM 
cleanlbeas and comfort, the roses about the open lattice, the 
little chair and the Bible on it, the grave refined look of the 
venerable Sarah, — and then the history of her beautiful self- 
devotion, related to us as we wslked home, in the glowing words 
we loved best to hear. All this made an impression on us that 
no written annals oould have done. It was a remembrance of 
her own youth that she conveyed to us, as the history of Bath 
might have been related m the walks at eventide of a Hebrew 
mother ; and such histories of goodness and mercy sink deep 
into the hearts of children. We afterwards heard in our visits 
to Sarah (which continued to be one of the pleasures of our 
Tadcaster life bo long as she lived) that our mother had thrown 
ber loving energies into this village history at the time it 
occurred, and had assisted Saiab to collect the articles of 
furniture which were essential to the comfort of ber old 
mistress. It was evident to those who saw them together 
timt there was a link of old remembrance and regard between 
tbem which broke down all the barriers of condition and made 
them feel as Mends living in the presence of a loving Father. 
Where our mother recognised the presence of God's qurit in 
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ethen, the htmiilitj of her own natnie appMnd in ft m- 
mulutble decree and g&ve » deferantUl gnoe to her manner 
qnite apart &om the ordinaiy coorte^ of aociety. One of the 
nyings of her old friend, lb. Clowea, earlj entered her moI, 
anid expraased what ahe felt to be a great luppineM to hanolf 
to ezerciae and cnltiTato in otbei& " To d^ight in gt>od i* 
the temper and di^todtion of angeli."] 

My good old gnvndmoUier died in the winter of 1787, 
9XL event all her grown-up song, and her only daughter, felt 
deqily at the time, and none of the family more than my- 
self; for, with many infirmitiea of temper, the had a noble 
generosity of heart, and had always treated me with most 
affectioDato indulgence. It was a little later in the same 
year that a circanistsace oocarred upon which pertu^ 
hinged the future condition and happiness of my life. 

In the spring of 1787 Mrs. Meliss wrote to tell me that 
her hnaband, who had become a lealous borough reformer, 
was going as a delega^ from Perth to attend before a Ckim- 
nittee on Borough reform in the House of Commons, 
along with a distinguished Scottish patriot, Mr. Archibahi 
Fletcher, of Edinborgh, who had written " The Prindplea 
of the Bill for Scottish Borough Beform," now to be brought 
into the HooBe of Commons, and tfaaty if I chos^ she would 
accompany the trarellera as &r as Oxton. Nothing ooold 
exoeed my satisfaction on reodving this intelligenoe. I 
had very dim and imperfect notions CMioeniing politics, 
bat during the American war I had caoj^t many liberal 
opinions from my &ther, and my graadiather, and nncle 
Hill, all of whom detested the arbitrary and uig'ust pris- 
dplee of that war, by which England lost her ooloniea 
in North America j and from the admiration General 
Washington's conduct exdted, and the estimation in which 
ffir Geoi^ Saville's character was hdd, I had mmcdved the 
loftieBt opinion of a disinterested lover of hia country, aod 
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my curioeity was etrongly awakened to see the refotmer in 
vhoae praise my friend Mrs. Meliss wrote in such glowing 
terms. The party from Scotland arrived some time in 
April 1787. Mr. Fletcher was then ahout forty-three, of 
a grave, gentleman-like, prepossessing appearance. There 
was an expression of intelligence and benevolence in bis 
countenance, with great mildness and gentleness of manners. 
I was flattered by the pleasure he seemed to t«ke in con- 
versing with me. I remember that the conversation 
turned much on Ossian's Poems. He was a great admirer 
of the works ascribed to the Celtic bard, and, to a certain 
extent, a believer in their authenticity, having heard 
several of them (or poems of the same description) recited 
in his youth, before Macpherson translated and gave them 
to the world in then- present form. Mrs. Bmdenell gave a 
little musical party at her cottage to our Scottish friends. 
She always contrived to give these simple entert&inments 
a tasteful and el^ant appearance. At the end of three 
days the reformers left us to pursue their route to London. 
I don't remember any tmpressioti of what is called love at 
first sight fit>m this interview with Mr. Fletcher, but it 
would appear that I had made some impression of this 
sort on his mind. Mr, Meliss wrote to his wife that his 
companion oould think and talk of nothing but Miss 
Dawson. Mr. Meliss returned some time sooner than his 
friend, and brought me a handsome copy of Ossian's Poems 
&Y>m Mr. Fletcher, with a letter containing some critical 
remarks npon them, and a request that I would honour 
him with a letter to say how I hked 1iie work. My vanity 
was flattered by the respect paid to my opinion ; some 
letters passed between us, and though the correspondence 
was confined to literary subjects, I found it extremely in- 
teresting. Some time afterwards I remember to have felt 
Bomewlut piqued and mortified to find that Mr. Fletcher 
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had passed UiroQgb Tadcaster, on hu nj noitliirardi, 
without 10 mncli u caDing at Oxton. On explaining how 
this happened, it appealed that he had, with two eom- 
paoiona, anived at Tadcaater at twelve o'clock at night, 
had taken a chaise to Ozton, and had walked roood and 
ronud my Other's hoase, in the dead of night, withont 
daring to distoib the bmily, and had then returned to the 
inn at Tadeaster to be ready to set out with his compan- 
ions early next moming for Scotland. I wu not displeased 
with the romance of this incident, bnt I thoa^t if he had 
cared mnch abont seeing me he wonld have contrived to 
accomplish it. This was not the disappointment of one who 
loved, bnt of one who hncied Uiat she was more beloved 
than she now appeared to be. There was some intemp- 
tion to onr correspondence : it languahed on my side. 

In the spring of 1 786 Mr. Fletcher again paid ns a short 
vifflt at Oxton. He was accompanied by the Hon. John 
Dongas, afbenrarda Earl of Selloik, who was also a borough 
reformer, and they were on their way to attend the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on that subject in London. On his 
return &om town in June we had removed from Oxton to 
a house in Tadcaster ; and I do remember tiiat when I 
received his note from the inn, saying that he wonld do 
himself the honour to call and spend the evening with ns, 
I did resort to the toilette to curl my hair with mther more 
care thsn osnaL I was more struck even than before with 
the good sense and good taste of his conversation, and much 
interested in his animated account of the splendid speeches 
he had heard at Westminster Hall, at the trial of Warren 
Hastings. Hy own mind had perhaps made some advance 
in knowledge and reflection, and I enjoyed this visit more 
than I had done before. The correspondence which had 
grown languid on my part was resumed with more spirit, 
but was sdll confined to Uteraiy and general subjects. 
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In the snininw of the same year, while Tieiting DoDcaeter 
in the compai^ of two Scotch acquaintances, a Mr. and 
Mrs. AndcTBon, who went to place their only daughter at 
a boarding-school at that place, t accidentally became 
acquainted with the Rev. Edmnnd Cartwright,* who had 
lately published " A Legendaiy Tale, Armine and Elvira," 
along with some other poems of considerable merit. Mrs. 
Anderson waa a great proficient in music. We had accom- 
panied some ladies at Doncaster, whose names I now forget, 
to see the old church there, and Mrs. Anderson was allowed 
to play some sacred music on the organ. While she was so 
employed I was sbuck with a simple and elegant inscrip- 
tion to tKe memory of Mrs. Cartwright, the wife of the 
Ber. Edmund Cartwright. I asked if that was the poet. 
I had no sooner asked the question than I was introduced 
to that gentleman, who, attracted by the music, had strolled 
into the church. He was a grave-looking nan, consider- 
ably turned of forty, of very geutJe and engaging manners. 
He was acquainted with the family with whom we had 
spent the day, and he accompanied us to their house to pass 
the evening, and next day he took us to see some power- 
looms of his invention, — set to work, not ^ steam or water, 
bat by a lai^ wheel turned by an ox. We dined that 
day with Mr. Cartwright, and were all much pleased with 
the good taste, animation, and variety of his conversational 
talents. We proceeded next day to Matlock, promising 
him another vimt on our return from that place. At Mat- 
look and Buxton I had some opportauliy of mixing in more 
miscellaneous society than I had been accustomed to. I 
was not insensible to the admiration I met with, but it was 
not of a kind to gratify or interest me ; and much as I 
admired the natural beauty of the scenery about Matlock, 
and marvelled at the wonders of the great cavern in the 
* Hi. Cutwifght wu iteo the luTentoi of tlu powBrJacm. 
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Peak of DerbTBhire, I wearied of the heartleM frirolitf of 
watering-place societf , and longed to return to my affec- 
tionate and happy home. Mrs. Bnidenell had lathis time 
become an inmate of my &ther'a family, and though nibject 
to irritability of temper &om bad health and a life of dii- 
appointment, she iras always affectionate and sympathizing, 
or lively and amosing. The very limited society of a small 
ooontry town did not compensate to ns for that qnietoess 
and repose we had enjc^ed at Oxton, bnt we weie so nnited 
and attached a fitmily that no place was so dear to me as 
home. 

My seecmd visit to Hr. Cartwright confirmed oar 
mntnal preposeesdons. He soon distingoished me witli 
Tiiii fiiendship ; and, in the sotomn of that yoar, I t hifi h, 
he bron^t his gifted friend the Rev. Geoige Crabbe, and 
bis amiable wife, to pay me a visit I accompanied them 
all three to York Minster, and at Uie distance of half a 
cental; I have still a vivid recollection of the gratification 
I then enjf^ed in the society of such el^^t and culti- 
vated minda Mr. Crabbe made me a present of his 
" Village Litnary," and " Newspaper," two poems which 
had been printed in quarto separately by Dodaley, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, the former in 1783, the latter in 178fi. 
I continued to coirespond with Mr, Crabbe for several 
years, and had the honour of being godmother to hie 
second son, now the Bev. John Crabbe. Mr. Cartwright 
placed his two eldest daughters, Maiy and Elisa, at the 
Manor School of York, and tbey sometimes spent part of 
their holidays with me at Tadcaster. His oorrespoudenoe 
was considered by me as a great privil^^ He honoured 
me with his confidence and friendship so far as to wish 
me to become the mother of his five amiable children by 
uniting my fata to his. I had not confidence in my own 
worthiness for such a trust, but in refusing it, I neither 
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forfeited his good opinion nor his Mendahip. In Uie 
winter of 1768 he introduced me to his excellent friend 
Mr. Woodison, the learned and amiable Professor of Law 
at Oxford (the successor of Sir William Blackstone), with 
whom Mr. Cartwri|^t had been a fellow-student at Mag- 
dalen Collie. Mr. Woodison was a man of singular 
modesty and refinement of manners; so diffident of his 
own merits that he inspired diffidence in others, not of his, 
bnt of their own pretenaiona. This sensibility of tempera- 
ment was to him, I believe, a source of much disquietude, 
in the active and busy Hfe of a professional lawyer in 
Londoa He was, in tmth, better fitted to be a Lecturer 
in a Unirersity than a Wran^er in Westminster Hall. I 
was occasionally honoured with his correspondence from 
onr first acquuntance till the time of his death, which 
happened, I think, in 1806 or 1807. 

[Her intercoune with Mr. Caitwright and the chosen fiiends 
to whom he introduced her never was recuned to in aftei^tife 
hj OUT mother without warm interest, gratef\d interest, such 
as we can well believe was called forth in her young days by 
the opening thus given her for observing new aspects of life, 
and for an interchange of thought much above that which an 
ordinaiy countiy town affords. And with her, at this as at 
all times, such varied from the usual current of home life 
might be as safdy as it was heartily enjoyed. No home 
languor or unneighbourly fiutidioosnesa followed from that 
contact with "metal more attractive" which she might 
occasionally find elsewhero. We can all testify from our 
earliest childhood how habitually she practised the sentiment 
of a favourite quotation — " The joy of seeing is to telL" We 
are very sure tiiat it was so tJien, and that the home she 
loved BO dearly was always the brighter on her return by 
what she gained when away from it Meantime she found or 
fitsteoed life friendships in the place of her habitation. The 
nearness at this time to her grandfitther and aunts Hill, whoee 
honi^ '*The Qiaogc^" stood in a pleasant fiehl on the left 
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bosk of the Wbarfe, edging eloM to the ton of TadoMter, 
brought her mora into d&ilj interaoiiTee with them than 
fbrmerlj, and with the yonngeet of the three liaten aqiedallj, 
whose mfloence hencd'orth became « telling Doe. The rtatelj 
maiden aunt, who for lack of indulgent tenderiMH had do 
attraction for her lore aa a child, had much in her to draw 
oat admiring r^ard when adraneed taetca wera to be met and 
ministered ta She read more than waa oomnun with ladies 
of her date ; and though her reading waa deanltoiy enoogh, 
ranging withont anj plan from "Baker's Cbronlclet" {" the 
neanat" approach to a atoij-book, she used to tell ni, that 
esme within the chUdren's reach in their Ikther's hooie in A«r 
child days) up to the " Emile " and the '■ Nonrelle H^kriae " 
of Bonnean, and down ^ we maj ao speak) to Hta. Itimmer's 
"Economy of Charity," — the three latter booka were almost 
equally her faTonrites at the time now mentioned, — an in- 
atincdve taste for the noble and the practical at onoa, had 
always led her to make her mind's food and poaeeaaion out of 
the best quality to be found in her somewhat cniiooa raiie^ 
of book-eompanitmship. But eren more than her love <rf 
booka did her habitoal practice of wise benerolenee to the 
poor meet the growing earaeetnesa of our mother's growing 
character, helping much at this time to strengthen in her a 
Talue for the "good OT nsee," according to a [Juaae of ohl 
Cotton Mather, which aunt Mary Hill often quoted, and to 
deepen her sense of this large part of life's highest purpose; 

We hare often wished that our mother oonld hare toU oa 
more from her own local oheerration of that great awakening 
of religions life in England in which the founden of Methodism 
bore so large a part. As an era in our country's faiatoiy, do 
one regarded it with higher interot in afte^life than she, and 
not a few memben of the Methodist eommunity were at all 
times objects of her loring honour ; but the phsse of bith in 
her own home could not well assimilate with Methodism. 
Ber bther's joyous temperament repudiated the gloom he 
(rften saw aatociated with early canvictions in followers of the 
new sect His old English churcbmamhip made him im- 
patient of long extempore pnyen and sermons outstepping all 
accustomed limibs, and the wild extraragance often attendant 
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on the new Berricea dtber disturbed his lore of order or 
furnuhed matter for hu ready mirth, Mrs. Brudenell, from 
Bomewbat like taete and temper of mind, agreed with him 
fiiUy, and annt Dawson was at all times more given to doing 
for, than differing from those about her. AU three were alike 
inci^Mible of bitterness in their hostility ; bat on the whole, 
the household tone was mora that of mistrust than of charity 
as to the gennineness OT worth of Methodist pretensions. Oar 
mother had a very early bnt quite distinct recollection of 
having gone once from Oxton with hei grandmother to hear 
John Wesley preach in the parish church of Tadcaster, then 
(in consequence of the farouiable dispositions of the Yicar) not 
eloeed against him. The venerable beauty of his look never 
was forgotl«n by any one who saw him ; the sul^ect of his 
sermon — the slsrming advance of luxniy in England — was 
doubtless fixed in her memory by one illustration, which ahe 
used to report to us, given on the preacher's own experience, 
vis., " that in his young d&ys his mother used to make one 
apple serve for the family dumpling, whereas he found that 
many apples wen need for that purpose to satisfy the tastes 
of the children of the time m which he then addressed them." 
Wesl^ died in 1791, at a veiy advanced age ; and at the 
time now iqwken of, numy of his early helpers mnst have gone 
before their master to the grave. The machinery of Methodism 
was complete, and at Tadcaster it was in very active exercise ; 
but prolnbly much of the living interest and fervour spread 
abroad in almost every part of our Und by its fint teacben 
had evaporated. It was, at all events, not ^m this " adminis- 
tration " of revealed truth that onr mother received, as she haa 
noted in the following passsige, those views of the Christian 
meaaage which were through life her ainding ones.] 

It was in the winter of 1788 that I met, at the house 
of the Misses Hutton (two excellent maiden ladies) at 
Tadcaster, the Bev. John Clowes, Kector of St John's 
Chnrch, in Manchester. The bond between these pious 
and primitive old ladies and Mr. Clowes was, I believe, 
their mntnal admiratioa of the vritiiigs of Emannel 
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Siredenborg. Although I eonld not p«ttidpat« in their 
enthiudasm for that TiBioiiar7 writer, I think it vu fhna 
Mr. Cloves's conTenation and writingB that I first became 
interaeted in the Bpiritiul Bense of tnie religion, or, in 
other words, felt tta experimental tmth ; and I wish hoe 
to preserve the foQowing ttanscript of the conversation 
iriiich I made barn tnemorj after passing the evening with 
Mr. Clowes at hCas Hatton's. Several ladies, some of 
the Methodist persuasion, were present His views have 
always q>peared to me to contain much of the tme spirit 
of Cluiatianit7. 

Being asked his opinion of Mr. Law's* works, Mr. Clowe* 
aud, " I read them, madam, with great diligence and much 
affection, and I found that they twided to produce a pare, 
holy, and peaceable frame of mind, but I found likewise 
that th^ disqualified a man for the du^ of his calling. I 
could not even go to perform my du^ in the church with* 
out finding something to disturb me. This made me con- 
jectnre that all was not right in Mr. Law's doctrine, and I 
conceive it to be this : that it is admirably suited for the 
contemplative but not for the active life of man, inasmuch 
as it does not bring the outward man into entiie sntijee- 
tion to the inner man, for man has two lives, or two 
beings, in his very best state while on earth." 

Speaking of regeneration, Mr. Clowes said he conceived 
the vision of Jacob's ladder to afford a beautiAU figure on 
this subject, and that we should do well to consider that 
the descent was a much more difficult and arduous task 
than Uie ascent The ascent was the desire of knowledge, 
or the love of truth, which made us climb the Udder, that 
we might know Qod and the things of His kingdom ; but 
when we have reached the top of the ladder it will avail 
ne nothing unless the love prindple, or the love of good, 
> Anthoi of " Serioni OalL" 
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descend with us, penetrate to the very bottom of our hearts, 
and purge them of all unclean affections, bo that the natural 
man should act under entire subordination to, and entire 
ooqjuDction with, the spiritual man. Thus is the descent 
much more difficult than the ascent, as it is said, " And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set upon the earth, and the 
top of it readied to heaven, and behold the an^ls of God 
ascending and descending." 

Asking him bow we should know that we were in a safe 
state without deceiving ourselvee, he said, " Let us care^y 
examine what is our delight. If our delight be in good, 
then may we certainly condude that our state is safe, because 
all good is &om God and ^e things of His kingdom." 

When asked what he conceived to be the state of the 
blessed, he replied in a cabn, but animated tone of voice, 
" I conceive the state of the blessed to be a total forgetful- 
uess or absence of sdf, and to consist in beholding the 
good and hi^piness of otheis, so that every individual will 
enjoy the whole happiness of heaven." He afterwards 
said, " It was a principle in the old law, that if any man 
should kill bis neighbour unawares, he mi^t abide for a 
lime in the ' City of Befuge.' This he conceived a beauti- 
fiil figure to represent the mercy of God. We often 
engaged in action from a prindple of good, but in the per- 
formance of it were overtaken unawares by some evil or 
uncharitable inclination. The good prindple whidi at 
first operated was from God, and this is the dty of refuge 
in which we may abide until the enemy which thwarted 
us is overcome." He added, " The state of man is a state 
of absolute dependence upon God, and the most desirable 
frame of mind is that in which the Psalmist saith, ' I am 
poor and needy, but the Lord careth for me." 

Being asked what was meant by justifying fiuth, he 
said, " It is to be feared many deceive themselves in tliia 
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nutter. It u lUngeratu to rest oar ulTation on the bare 
bdief of the death »nd anfferingi of our Lord. That is 
indeed leAing in the fint attftinmenta of religion. Belief 
«oli^ten8 the undeiBtanding, but it is love which reguUtei 
the affectioDi and produces obedience to the comnumda of 
God, without which no nian can enter into the kingdom of 
glory. Works are not in themselve* meritorioug, but as 
being testa of obedience, for without works the spiritual 
world would stagnate." 

" I oonceire," he said, " that the great evil of life arises 
from a eontempt of others in comparison with self. A 
strict and resolute self-examination, therefore, and snp- 
plication for Divine assistance, will enable ns to expel this 
evil, for evil affections most be expelled before we can 
receive good ones. Who would put lambs among wolvest" 

On being asked if he thought fear and doubt of Uie 
favour of Qod consistent with true faith, he said, " Most 
certainly ; for it is impossible to arrive at any degree of 
Ckvoor with Ood but by the state of deep and sincere 
hnmiliation, which produces fear and doubt, and which 
proceeds from a clear conception of the beauty and holiness 
of the Lord's kingdom. This is, perhaps, the best state 
man can be in, because while he is under the influence of 
these fears he will be continnally labouring to grow better, 
and be continually dependent on God for grace and favour. 
This is the cross which we most all bear if we would be 
followers of the Lamb and partakers of His kingdom. 
We are commanded not to resist evil, for the fierce and 
violent spirit of opposition which this reaistuice would 
demand is hnrtfiil to us. When evil assailments come 
our only security ia in our dependence upon God. He 
wiU give us strength to overcome evil, though we should 
perish in attempting to resist it. Every man is according 
to his own desire, for assuredly the Lord wills the good and 
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liappinesB of all Hia cTestuies. If a man sa;;^ be desires 
to be better, and tbat he is unhappy because bis desire is 
not AUfilled, let not that man be impatient ; he has bqpn 
to bear his croee, and if he bean it patiently, hombly wait- 
ing for a better state, he will certainly obtain bia desire. 
The good he did, because he saw it was commanded, will 
soon be his delight ; and to delight in good is the temper 
and diapoaition of angela." 

I renewed my acquaintance with this truly pious and 
amiable man twenty years afterwards, when on a visit to 
Miss Kennedy at Manchester, in 1608. He waa much 
beloved and honoured by the large congregation of St. 
John'a Church, Manchester ; and when he had been fif^ 
years their rector, they erected in that church a marble 
tablet, with a design and inscription' expreadve of the 
affection of his flock towards him, and of their gratitude 
for hia labours of lore in the promotion of Sunday Schools, 
and in the moral and religions education of the poor. 
Soon afterwards he removed, on account of hia state of 
health, to Warwick, where I saw him again in 1629. He 
told me that he was tiien in his 84th year, — employed in 
translatmg the Psalms from the Hebrew, and that his 
motive for each undertaking was " to control the activi^ 
of hia thoughts, and to give them a profitable direction." 

In the spring of 1789 my father allowed me to accom- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Wright, of Lawton, in Perthshire {who 
had come to place their eldest dau^ter at achool at Yoric), 
to pay a second visit to my friend Mrs. Meliss, in the 
neighbourhood of Perth. On our way through £dinbui;gb 
I called on Mr. Fletcher at hia lod^gs in Parliament 
Square, along with Mr. and Mrs. Wright Hia servant 
told us that he was at the General Assembly. We left 
our Edinburgh address, — Captain Inglia, Qoorge Square ; 
and in the evening Mr. Fletcher joined na there, and 
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Mcompamed lu on horseback next moniing part of the my to 
tike Qneen's Feny, Irat was obliged to leave ns to attend his 
duty in the General ABsembly of the Chorch. of which he 
vas an elder, and where he was then moet warmlyengaged in 
supporting the claims of Pntfessor Dalzel to be Clei^ of the 
Assembly. I meantime proceeded with Ur. and Mrs. Wri^t 
to Perth, and took np my residence again at the hooae of my 
friends Mr. and lilrs. Melise, at their pleasant villa of Boae- 
monnt, near that place. My impressions of the hospitality, 
kindness, and soperior information of the Scotch, in compari- 
scm with those of the same rank in En^and, were confirmed 
t^ my second visit to Scotland. As soon as bis engagementa 
admitted of his leaving Edinburgh, Mr. Fletcher came to 
pay a vidt at Mr. Melisa's, and then the opportunity of 
conversing much together confirmed the attachment he bad 
entertained for me from otir fint acqo&intance in 1787, 
and converted the sentunenta of respect and high esteem 
I had felt for him into those of a tenderer nature. I 
Uutnght I had never met with a person of such real eleva* 
lion of mind, and snch independence and worth of character ; 
and a hapi^ nnion of thirty-seven years as his wife served 
to cmfinn me in that opinion. It was agreed that he 
ahonid come to Harrogate in the antnmn of that year, and 
from thenoe pay ns a visit, when he had my permission to 
make his wishes known to my father. In the meantime 
we were to correspond as friends, as we had formeriy 
done. His letters were always shown to my father ; and 
periuqts a person much versed in the language of the heart 
might have discovered more in them than the lectures of » 
|duloB<q>her or the epistles of a friend. The autumn 
atrived, however, and the idaircamMni was made. My 
bther positively opposed the union. We were willing 
to wait till be thought Mr. Fletcher's circnmstancea justt- 
fied the prudence of it. But no 1 — ^my kind, fond, and 
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hitherto most indulgent fftther had formed splendid ex- 
pectationii for the child on vhom he doated. He could 
not think of parting with me to such a distance. He could 
not think of my marrying a man altogether without 
fortane, and where there was so great a disparity of yean, 
— one, too, who had made no provision for a family. 
These were sound and rational objections. I admitted 
that they were so, and I promised to remain unmarried, 
but I felt that I had bo &r encouraged Mr. Fletcher's 
attachment, that I coald not, either with honour to him 
or satisfaction to myself; marry any other person. I was 
not, perhaps, what in the language of romance is called 
in love wiUi Mr. Fletcher, but I was deeply and tenderly 
attached to him. He had inspired a confidence and regard 
I had never felt for any other man. I could not bear the 
thought of marrying in opposition to my father's will, bat 
I was resolved on principle never to many ao long as lis. 
Fletcher remained single. This did not satisfy my &ther. 
For the first time in his life he was unjust ; he attempted to 
effect that by authority which he had failed to accomplish 
by reason and kindness. He became stem and severe in 
his conduct towards me. This produced its necessary 
consequence, evasion and concealment. I received Mr. 
Fletcher's letters clandestinely. I was decidedly vrrong in 
doing BO, but either I must have sacrificed Mr. Fletdier's 
happiness without satisfying my father's prejudices, or I 
must have continued the correspondence. I chose the 
latter, vrith the sincere intention of prevailing on Mr. 
Fletcher to give up the engagement, for it would then have 
been less painful to me to have done so than to have 
offended my father. But I was unacquainted with the 
history of the human heart ; at the end of two years I 
found that Mr. Fletcher bad reasoned me into a convicticm 
that it would be best for the interest and happiness of aO 
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parMee that we ehonld nutny ; th&t my Cither's objections, 
though qoite n&taral, were not founded in truth and 
justice, since he had nothing to object to in Mr. fTetcher'B 
character or position La society. 

In the winter of 1789-90 I paid a visit to a friend at 
Bipon, — Mrs. HarriBon, — and there became acquainted 
with Lord Grantley. He was then, I should think, 
bordering on fifty, a man of insinaatiog address and of 
cultivated taste and accomplishments. He distinguished 
me by nuirked attention, invited my father to accompany 
me to visit him and his mother at Grantley, and showed 
me a preference, which, had my heart been untouched and 
my faith unpledged, might, by flattering my vanity, have 
made some impression on my heart. But happily I had 
nothing of the coquette in my disposition, and the atten- 
tions of this nobleman, though flattering, were indifl'ereat to 
me. I had, besides, no good opinion of his moral character, 
and in all the partialities and fiieudships I have had in 
life, either towards my own sez or the other, I never could 
found friendship on anything but solid esteem and moral 
^tprobation. I might be pleased or amused with, but I could 
not like, far le«8 love, any one I did not thoroughly respect. 
Beport and gossip, even so far as paragraphs in newspapers, 
gave my hand to Lord Grantley. Certainly he never 
asked me to do BO in words ; his attentions were always 
delicate and respectful. He visited me frequently at my 
father's house, but I took care to save his pride by 
requesting a mutual friend, — Dr. Kilvington, — to acquaint 
bim with my engagement to Mr. Fleteher. From that 
time his visits to my fother's house were diBConUnned. 
Mr. Fleteher was made acquainted by me with every visit 
^is noble person paid me ; and I believe it was owing to 
my virtuous attachment to him that I was saved from 
sacrificing my happiness to a splendid but miserable fate. 
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Lord Grantl^ might, or lie mi^t not, have had seriooa 
intentions to nuke me an offer of maniage. Had I heen 
free, it ia possible that the vanity of my character might 
have led me to encourage his addresses. I never did so, 
however, but I perceived that my dear father was gratified 
to see me so distinguished ; and though he would never 
have consented to sacrifice me to a bad man, of any rank, 
had be known him to be such, he could scarcely persuade 
himself that one of that condition, who preferred his 
daughter, could be undeserving. My excellent aunt, and 
my attached friend, Mrs. Brudenell, pleaded my canse and 
i&b'. Fletcher's with my &ther : still he remained inex- 
orable. My health began to sufier from the alienadon of 
my father's confidence and IrindneBH. My home was no 
longer cheerful or happy. Since he would not be satisfied 
wil^ my remaining unmarried, all my hope now was in bis 
becoming reconciled to my marriage to one, whom 1 was 
sure he would find worthy of my confidence^ — and on the 
I6tb of July 1791 1 became the wife of Mr. Fletcher. 

J 'he marriage ceremony took place in Tadcaster cbudi, 
though her &ther did not sanction it by his presence hs 
did not on that day refuse a loving fioeweU to his child, nor 
did he retiiae to see the buslmid to whom she had given herself 
with a rightly anured heart " Be kind to her, ur, she has 
been tenderly brought up," were his partmg words to him, as 
aunt Dawstm used to tdl us. Never were wwds lodged in * 
more £uthful hurt, or acted on more tenderly.] 

And here ^our mother continues, after giving die date of 
her marriage) I am inclined to review the circomstanoes 
which had hitherto formed my character. My mother 
having died soon after giving me birth, that event gave a 
melancholy interest to my life from its very commencements 
I became an object of the concentrated affections of all the 
fiunily, and this acted in two ways — as a great stimnlos to 
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tbe deeire of approbation and as a powerfol means of culti- 
vating the kindly affections. I became early acquainted 
wltik the happiness of being tendeily beloved, and was 
reared and noorisbed by the " lav of kindness." I was 
vholly goremed by that law, and knew no other authority. 
I ,had no temptation to violate truth, because I was treated 
with openness and justice, but eo great was my fear of 
giving offence, tliat I remember, at four years old, to have 
pinned on the head of a beantifbl tolip which I had in- 
advertentiy broken, and instead of frankly acknowledging 
tiie mischief I had done, I tried artfully to conceal it. My 
fathei's stem reproof at this little instance of deceptioD 
and concealment made a deep impresebn on my mind. It 
was the first time I had done anything to forfeit his oon- 
fideoce, or to feel the disgrace of having acted a lie. Hie 
excessive pain his displeasure gave me, and tiie degradation 
of being convicted of meanness, made me thenceforward 
ready to confess my faults, and I was rewarded with the 
praise I dearly loved for being open and ingenuous. My 
religious education in childhood was simple and impressive. 
I was early taught to love God because He was good, and 
to desire to be good myself that I might not offend Him. 
My father's scriptural Tn^irim^ and that which he oon< 
sidered the test of reli^on as well as morals, was " to do 
to others as we would be done nnta" This sacred axiom 
formed my only code of morals. My father's life was an 
ilhutration of this principle. Much as I was praised, 
indulged, and ezdted, I never was suffered to domineer 
over or to act unjustly or unkindly towards otiiers ; and I 
do think that the selfish passions were early curbed and 
brought into subjection by the example as well as precepts 
of tiiose I lived with. As I was an object of much 
tenderness and affection, so nature and education gave me 
an affectionate and grateful disposition. I remembw my 
D 
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friend, Dr. Kilvington, in writing to me once said, " I have 
known u iMantiful, aa attractive, and more witty young 
women, bnt I have never known any one ao tenderly, and 
truly, and universally beloved as you are, and I believe it 
arises from your c&pacity of loving others." T bad nothing 
satirical in my disposition, no wish to detract from, or to 
see others mortified. I had little merit in this, having, as 
I said before, no very quick perception of the ludicrous. 
I was sufficiently vain of my own good qualities, and 
sufficiently blinded by self-love to the defects of my own 
character; but this did not lessen my respect for, or 
admiration of, the excellence of others. I never was 
tormented with any of the passions that belong to " the 
family of hatred." I was too easily provoked to anger, 
but it was momentary, and I almost instantly sought 
reconciliation when I had given offence. I had not been 
brought up in the school of fashion, which so sadly hardens 
the heart and limits the understanding. The great error 
of my education was, that it excited too great a desire of 
general approbation. This led to something like a love of 
diq>lay, and it cost me madi in after lift to conquer the 
mischief of this propensity. Mrs. Brodenell early culti- 
vated in me a high-toned and poetical turn of mind, and 
if vanity was mixed up with this feeling, it saved me from 
the vice of gossiping, from the love of finery, and other 
vulgar propensities. I had been a happy and indulged 
child in my father's house. I was going to enter on a new 
and a wider sphere of duties. Wben leisure serves I will 
endeavour to set down faithfully how they were performed. 

[^rwnt Mr. Fletcher, explanatory how Elixa Datetoa acquired 

the name of Sophia in AprU 1787: — 

" ^x>m repeated obeervation of the character of my own 

mind, I think it is distinguished by some contradicUcais. Not 
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incapable of ■abmittang to dull and dij stadiei, it can alio 
travel with delight, even with ronumtic wildneaa, into the fields 
of fancy and imagination. No yotmg ladj with the wannest 
imagination ever read pl^s or novels with more pleunre or 
more avidity than I have always done, and still do. I take 
the keenest interest in the ideal characten I like, and eonoeive 
the hottest resentment against those vhose mannen I dis- 
approve: I am, in fact, agitated in the same manner as if I 
were acquainted and cononned with soch persons in transoe- 
tiona in oommoo life. 

"In 1779 or 1780 I was confined for man; weeks to the 
honse. I spent my tame partly in reading novela. Among 
these there felt into my hands, I think for the first time, the 
beaotifiil novel of < Tom Jones,' by Fielding. I was struck 
vith its variety of incident, its striking delineation of character, 
and its inimitable manner of describing the secret springs of 
human conduct Sophia was too beaatiful and too brilliant a 
fignte not to attract in a most peculiar manner my attention. 
I was astonished. Sophia, punted by the inimitablfl pencil of 
Fielding, was jnst the woman I deeind to see. She was in 
every respect bo. Her person, her manneia, her sentiments, 
her disposition, were such as it was impossible not to admire. 
She itever nttei«d a thought of which I did not cordially 
approve, hot disclosed a passion with which I did not instantly 
sympathize, and her manner of saying and doing everything 
was unspeakably graceful ; the more suTprisiDg, too, that she 
never appeared to have been away from the house of her 
&ther, a country gentleman. In this lady, from almost the 
first moment I was introduced to her acquaintance, I took the 
wannest interest I was perfectly uneasy when she was out 
of sighL I passed over parts of the book until I came to those 
parts where I was to be introduced to her company. In short, 
I loved Sophia with sincerity, and although I am ashamed 
almost to confess it, as it seems so ridiculously romantic, yet 
the truth is that this ideal Sophia made so deep an impression 
on my imagination that it never was efi'aced till the second or 
third day of my visit (I know not yet whether to call it &tal 
or fortunate visit) at Oxton, in April 1787 ; and since yon 
have desired me to tell why I have given yon the name of 
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Sophia, 700 tDuat excuse me if I relate the time and manner 
in which you completely erased from my mind every tnce and 
impreseion of the ideal Sophia, who bad been so long the 
object of my adoration, but whose place you have eyer since 
ocoupied with additional adrantages. 

" You know I set out on my journey from Scotland to London 
in 1787, in company with your amiable friends, the Uelissee 
of Perth, at a Ume when I was ignorant that sui^ a person as 
Eliza Dawson existed in the worid, far leas that she was so 
Teiy dangerous a personage as I have since found her to be. 
In the course of our journey t heard my agreeable fellov> 
travellers often mention the name of Eliza Dawson, with 
expressions of peculiar regard and esteem, but without saying 
anything of her person or accompliabments. I therefore paid 
little or no attention to the conversation, so far as respected 
her, and expecting to meet with nothing at Oxton (for J had on 
the road learned the name) that could either amuse or inform, 
I was extremely unwilling to go there at all, being very im- 
patient to push forward to London. Besides the pressing 
nature of oni bnaness, which was nigent and important, London 
— a new and great scene — presented to my imagination tho 
strongest inducements to deepatcL I proposed to Meliss that 
I should wait at the imi at Tadcaster, or some other place, 
until he should leave Mrs. Meliss at Oxton, and that we ^ould 
proceed to London as soon as possible ; but Meliss then told 
me, I think for the first time, that he intended to make a stay 
of some days at Oxton. I was sniprised, and not a little dis- 
pleased, at this unexpected interruption. However I resolved, 
though with reluctance, to accompany my friends to Oxton, but 
not in the best humour. As I am rather irritable than sour, 
it soon went off, I believe before we reached Oxton, at least I 
am sure it did not continue long after. Uia. Brudenell was 
there at tea ; she was the person who flnt engaged my atten- 
tion ; her frankness was uncommon, and soon removed any 
little remains of discontent I had felt at being stopped in my 
progress towards the metropolis. I knew the reserve of the 
Scotch character, I had heard much of the open fianknesa of 
the English ; Mrs. Brudenell, I thought, proved it to be true, 
and I was pleased without being surprised. Before I was an 
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boar or two in the houM I knew, I think, from thb Udy het- 
Belf, a grot part of her hiitory, though it wu raAer peculiar. 
For a long time ahe ezdonTely, or almost exdocirelf, occufued 
my attention and conrerution. M^en she waa gone (for I 
think she went away before nipper), or when her diaconrw was 
exhaneted, I had time to obeerve Mita Dawaon, of whom, I 
think, I had not befoni taken the leait notice, onleaa by onoe 
or twice glaaeing towards her, which produced no dfect but a 
pretty atrong cnriosi^ to be better acquainted with her. We 
exchanged some worda ; without any akill in physiognomy or 
pretending to apidy ita rulea, I waa aoon preponeased. The 
conTenation proceeded. 1£sb I3iza gradually unfolded beraelf ; 
abe riveted n^ attention more completely than Mrs. Bnide. 
nell had done. I listened with greats surprise and pleasure. 
I Boon disoovered in a beautiful form an el^ance of mind and 
sentiment, and an easy gracefulneaa of manner, which I thought 
were not natural to the littie vilh^^ of Ozton. I b^;as to be 
interested in EUza ; I felt a reiy particular derire to dt beside 
her at supper, and I thiok I contrired to do It I was still 
more and more pleased with her manner and converastion. 
Her eaqr afiisbility was snch that I think we were tolerab^ 
well acquainted before sapper was done. Nothing conld be 
more pleanng to me than EUsa's f^ankneas — nothing more 
delightful than her el^ant turn of manner and conversation, 
ukl the peculiar intelligence by which it was conducted. 
'There ii^' I said to myself 'something 7017 nnoommon 
abont this girl ; I wonder Meliss never spoke of her in a more 
particular mumer.' When the ladies retired after supper I 
felt an uneasy sensation, as if I had been deprived of something 
vhiiJi contributed extremely to the pleasure of the company. I 
eonld not enjoy the company afterwards, though in any other 
drcumstances it would, I think, have been agreeable, for it waa 
distinguished by every mark of politeness and hospitality. 
MelisB vent with me into my room, on which I instantiy 
turned and said, rather peevishly (thoa^ sarely that was 
absurd), ' Meliss, why did you never spesk of Miss Dawson in 
a more particular manner on our jonm^ % or did you never 
discover anything superior about her t ' Meliss laughed, and 
■Bid he believed Un. Meliss wanted to surprise me, < If that 
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was her object,' said I, ' it is completely flccomplishei], fur I 
never vas more suipriaed in my lifetime.' Meliea aguQ 
laughed, and malicioiuly aaked me whether I wished to be off 
for London next morning. I bid him go to his bed, and I 
should think of that after I had slept. 

" I awoke nest morning without the least desire to leave Oxton. 
My impatience to be in London was greatly diminished. A few 
days sooner or later, I thought, did not signify mnch, and the 
state of our public business, thoi^h it was pressing, did not 
require abeolut«ly that we should be in London on a precise 
day. All the anticipated enjoyments of London vanished. I 
became quite reconciled to a longer residence at Oston. My 
only anxiety now was to see Eliza again in the morning, and 
I fdt an irreeistible desire to place myself beride her at break- 
fast She appeared to still more advantage ; I was indeed 
charmed. When breakfast was about over and I took a view 
of Eliza's form, manner, and converaation, the character of 
Sophia Western instantly flashed on my mind. The resem- 
blance was in every feature striking. I began from that 
moment to lose sight entirely of the ideal Sophia who had so 
long figured in my imagination, and to transfer the name, for 
which I had so peculiar a fondness, to Eliza Dawson. I 
mentioned the circumstance to Ueliss. I baptized Eliza by 
the name of Sophia, to which I had ascribed every amiable 
quality. The more I became acquainted with Eliza, the more 
I was convinced of the truth of the resemblance between the 
two characters. I grew quite nneaqy when Xlisa was not 
present : I was unhappy if I did not sA beside her at table. 
The mind of Eliza every day gradually and occasionally unfolded 
itself with peculiar force as well as elegance. If I had found 
brilliants on the wild and rugged mountains among which I 
fint drew my breath, I could not have been more surprised 
and delighted than I was by meeting such a person as Eiiza. 
' Yielding,' said I, ' you have drawn your heroine, it must be 
oonfeaeed, with a fine pendl, but here is in real life, at a little 
Gonntiy village, a character eveiy way equal, in some respects 
for supedor. Without saying anything of external form, the: 
mental aocomi^ishmeDts of Eliza Dawson are above those of 
the amiable and intelligent Sophia Western. You seem \a. 
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think, Iteldiiig, that Imowledge of books u no ornament to a 
woman ; bat had yon known Eliza Dawson, f ou would have 
aUered your opinion. She woold "have taught you how 
compatible litem; acqniremeDts are with the moat engaging 
feminine manners, and when ao blended yon would have aees 
how much they muat contribute both to the ornament and 
the happinesB of tife,' " Such were my aentimenta of Elisa 
Dawson, early adi^ited, and since conlinned by indubitable 
expeiraicc 

" Every hour of my residence at Oxton increased my eateem 
for Eliza Dawson. I could not endure to call her by any other 
name than that of Serbia, so deeply fixed in my inu^nation 
waa the rteemblance between her and the ideal Sophia, with 
the adTantsge ereiy way on her aide. One incident had, 
however, one day piqued me not a littl& I had been pretty 
free of my censurea on Pope's Translation of Homer, which 
anluckily had been a bvonrite with Sophia, but the listened 
with at least apparent satisfaction to what I had said. Some 
time afterwards, during out reddence at Oxton, on oonvendng 
with Meliaa on the subject of my criticisms on Pope, Helisa, 
without any design I believe, mentioned that Sophia, in 
allnaion to my criticisms, had obarared that some people were 
very ill to please, and made critidama merely to ahow that they 
could make them, or something of that kind. I was, I confess, 
serumaly ofi'ended by this remark of Sophia, to whose good 
sense and clear intelligence I had meant to pay a compliment 
by entraing at all on such a subject, but I said nothing to 
Meliaa about my taking Sophia's observation ill. I, however, 
pontively determined never to make to her another observation 
of the some or a similar kind, and to keep a profound ulence 
and reserve, and to converse as Httie as possible witit Sophia 
during the remainder of my stay at Oxton. In this resolution 
I thought myself fixed and unalterable, but I no sooner saw 
Sophia than it was violated, and I convened with her with as 
much openness and aa little reserve aa ever. I was surprised at 
my weakuesa, but could not help it ; and every trace of my 
resentment was efiiaced t^ Sophia's utting bende me almost the 
whole night of Mrs. BmdeneH's concert at the cottage. It is 
amazing how eanly the unagination embraces what one wisha 
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to be true. I thought Sophia took eome wtisfaction in being 
with DM rather than with auj oUier, hat I immediately checked 
this idea by asking myielf hov weak it was to mistake a men 
mark of polite attentioD to a stranger for a partiality which 
Gonld not exist I, howerer, sincerely declare I was w happy, 
that I thought I never could wish to separate from Oxton. 
Bat the hour now approached when I perceived I must leave 
it, with whatever reluctance. Sophia accompanied ns to the 
coach, and in going there, I know not by wbat accident or 
power of sympathy, but we certainly walked arm in arm — a 
little drcmnstance which increased beyond measure my reluc- 
tance at leaving Oxton. When we anired at the coach, and I 
contrasted the form and manner of Sophia with a female 
figure to whose company I saw we must for some time be 
sacrificed, I own I was shocked. I could scarcely think them 
of the same species. I was mortified beyond measure when I 
sat down in the coach — my change of situation was too sudden 
and too violent 

"Misery, however, is often ingenious in relieving itself I 
soon learned — I know not how — that Meliss had got Sophia's 
watch to get reptuied in London. I immediately seized on 
the watch as the only representative or snbstitute for Sophia 
I could have, and gave Melisa mine. Tlus watch of Sophia's 
was my darling companion by day and night ; in the possea- 
rion of it I took the most extreme delight, and kept it the 
whole time, except when I was reluctantly obliged to part 
with it, to send to the watchmaka. When I was poeseoed of 
it I felt, I thought, some connexion between Sophia and me. 
It is astonishing what trivial circninatances aiTection will lay 
hoU of to gratify itself Stripped of this watch, I really 
knew not what to do, how to get anything belonging to Sophia, 
or how to begin a coirespondenoe with her, without wliich I 
felt I coold not be happy. I resolved to make her a pteaoit 
of Osiiaa's Poems, in the view of giving rise to some corre- 
spondence. What has followed nnce, Sophia is acquainted 
with, and I need not repeat it It depends on her whether I am 
to be rendered for ever happy or miserable by that ririt at 
Oxton which gave her the name of Sophia, a name to which 
I own I am still peitial, because I know no other wrad tJtat 
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bring! BO forcibl; »itd ao dearif before me the acoomplUiineDto 
and perfectioiu of Elia Dawson. A. F." 

I cannot redst inMiting parts of two Iett«n to my father 
before their marriage, in the same jear in which it took |^ce 
(1791), aa markiiig the entire confidence and trust she placed 
in the man who had won her affectiona by the depth and 
eonstanc? of bis own. The old-fashioned mode of apcttking of 
lieiaelf as Sophia, the name he gare her after their first meeting 
in 1787, is aometimea kept np in the correspondence of fonr 
years' cantiniunc& This letter is dated Jannary 1791. 

" Haring put me in poeMsnon of jonr religions sentimenta, 
and of your opinion that nothing but a life of active faith and 
obedience can assnre to na the bleaiinga of eternity, you will 
think, periiapa, the cireunutance Sophia was led to mention 
at the beginning of this letter saTooia something of Romi^ 
anpetatition, aa on peranng it henelf, Sophia really thinki it 
appears that she waa arrogating to henelf the monkish office 
rf abeotation. As she believee that is the Tery last character 
her friend wonld wish her to aaenme, she is desirous of explain- 
ing the motiTes that cany her every day to the bedside of the 
dying woman she mentioned, and as often to read to her the 
erangelical writinga. 

"This poor woman is above eighty ; her character in early 
life is Bud not to hare been immaculate. Howerer, abont seven 
jeare ago, she came, laden with infirmitiei, to ask relief from 
this parish (to which she belongs), and was accordingly sent 
to the town workbousa She fell sick about six weeks ago, 
and has no friend or relation near. This drcumitanoe acci- 
dentally came to my knowledge, and I went to see her, and 
feond her in a nice dean bed, in a very comfortable little room 
(for, to the credit of this place, the poor-honae ia admiiably 
conducted) ; an dd woman had been hired to attend her. ' I 
want nothing, ntH*!", that money can fiimish ; but I am on 
my desUtbed, and I have not one creature in the world that 
eai«a for me. I have endeavoured to make my peace with Qod 
and my Saviour, but I want somebody to read to me ; / want 
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a comforter.' These, my dear tnwid, were her very words, 
uttered in a voice scarcely audible. Ereiy day since I .have 
read to her those parts of Scripture where 'The Comforter' 
is promised, and the mercy of God to the repentant sinner is 
most fully revealed and manifested. Did you see how she 
stretches her withered arm to put by the bed-curtain when she 
hears me open the door — how she points to the Bible that lies 
on a cheat of draw^ near the bedside, then points to a chair, 
which Sophia draws close to the bed, then listens while she 
reads slowly and distinctly, and, without speaking a single word, 
when any passage strilces her, raises her hand quietly, an 
impulse of devotion which Sophia observes and always repeats 
the passage — did you see all this, my dear friend, aud perceive 
how hope brightens her countenance, marred as it is by the 
hand of death, you would, I know, for such a scene, relinquish 
almost every other that imagination can conceive to give 
comfort here. She told me to-day, in a whisper, she had no 
fear of death, and added, 'You have indeed comforted ma' 
I promised to see her every day while she lived, and the last 
word I heard her utter was a blesong on me, raising herself a 
little in bed, and putting by the bed-curttua to see me as long 
as she was abK My dearest friend, what a tale is this to 
relate to a profound politician and a learned lawyer I but my 
politician has a heart and a mind which I ralne above all his 
profundity and all his learning, for he has a heart and mind that 
can feel an interest in every story where Nature and simplieity 
form a part, and, above all, wherein his Sophia is concerned." 



"This moment I have come from performing my evening 
service in the kitchen, reading and explaining to the servauts 
the words of Christ. I find the parlour empty, the good folks 
having all acljoumed to our father's apartment, and this leaves 
me leisure to convene with you on paper. I am never more 
diapoeed for this gratification than when I have been dischai^- 
ing an important duty : the delightfdl impression this leaves 
upon my mind never fuls to make me more aenable of the 
hs{>piness of loving aud being beloved by you. I have felt 
this very fordbly and tsi; often, without inquiring into the 
cause, as, (m the other hand, I reproach myidf much more 
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aereielj for eveiy fault tlut I commit than I naed to do, prior 
to oni nneqiulled ittachment WbAt a prGserratiTe, or rather 
!trliat an incentive to virtue ia audi an attachment ; it ia oom- 
poaed of MntimeDta that have exalted na above oaiKlToa — 
1 My above ourselves, for we aboold never have known what 
we wen capable of, we ahonld have rsmained ignorant of 
ootKlvea, if we had not known each other. We have, if 70a 
will allow me the expresaioD, been mirron to each other. Had 
we formed other ooDneziona we poaaibly might have glided 
thnm^ life like oommon lovera and Euhionable maiiied people, 
and have been totally unacquainted with onr own exteneive 
eapadtf for diaintereeted liiendship, and deep and delicate affec- 
tion. You would have continued mounted on your hobbj-horae, 
and have loved bme bett«r than your wife. Hy character waa 
ftr leaa decided, I think, — a* Pope says, ' I had no character 
at all,' — before I knew yon, therefore it ia hard to say how I 

should have turned ont. 1 am interrupted — and I find this 

int«mipt)on baa broken the thread of my story. 

" The only condnsion we can deduce from the above is, that 
no two persons were ever so happily destined for each other. 
"£ D." 

Part of Letter to Miu CUaver, afiervanU Mn, Chapman. 
" . . . . You tell me never to expect a r^nlar letter, and 
complain you are < tasteleas and nnintareiting to yonrselil* I 
am certain you can find no other person to whom you are 
QninterSBting, and least of all to me, so write to me often, and 
0ve aw leave to judge whether or not your letters are insipid. 
Bear Nam^, you were formed for activity and exertion, and 
yoa suffer your powers to lie confined and dormant I aend 
you a little book, simply written, from which, I think, mora 
real benefit nu^ be deduced, both to yonraelf and others, than 
ttum ten thousand folio pagea of anbtle disputations and 
philosoj^cal resaonings : such authors are read and admired ; 
thdr precepts in theory are excellent; but Mra. Trimmer 
recomnends a practical system, which, if peraevered in with 
atdoar, will efiectoally prevent yoa from feeUng ' nninteieeting 
to yourself.' Bhe drivee away ennui by teaching yoa to 
beeome a truly useful membw ot society. 1 declare to you I 
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apeak £rom conrjction. I used to nibBtiitute sentiment for 
actiritj ; and though I had a eilent gratification in the indal- 
geoce of my feelings, I was not happy. 'The Econom; of 
Charity ' pointed out to me an easy method of being nseful to 
others, and I of course became more important to mya^ and 
therefore happier ; for nothing is more necessaiy to happineM 
than a ceitfun portion of self-importanc& All this you know 
as well as I can tell you, only I can afBrm that I can speak 
from experience. If possible, continue penonally to interest 
yontself with your little flock, and contriving schemes for their 
improvement : if they never answer, tlie disappointment won't 
give you so mnch pain as the conception gave you pleasure. 
I know you too well, and have known you too long, to be 
deceived. Wth a beut so snsceptible, and a mind so sangnine, 
you cannot exist without exertion. There are f^w people I 
should write to in this manner, because few people are like 
you. If this letter is welcome to yon, write next week and 
tell me so. — Yoois, Eliza Batson." 



aj on a }AaiOt Uaf of Lavaler't Work tent to Eliaa 
DatBKm by Mr. GartwrxghL 

When on Eliza's foce I Rz my eight, 
That living page I read with most delight^ 
I ask Uiee not, levator, to impart 
The rules faUadous of thy idle ait. 
Without thy aid, untutored, there I find 
Each perfect trace of her inspiring mind ; 
There Wit and Fancy's rays united shine, 
And Sense and Oenius mark each varied line ; 
There Taste and quick Intelligence ^pear- 
Intelligence as intuition clear. 
Nor IcKi the moral features can I trace 
In the sweet lines of that ezpreesive face. 
How rich the radiance of that bright expanse I 
Where every virtue beams in every glance — 
Affectione such as angels feel reside — 
Soft without weakness ; firm, yet free from [viile. 
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There, too, see imsibility of soul, 
Xoduuiting grace diSusiDg o'er the whole, 
That, Korning dull cold Apttthy's diaguiae, 
OIowB in her cheek ud qjarklea in her eyei. 
What explanation, nj then, can I need 
Of ehancten that he who ran* ma; leod t 
Tet thia FIl own — could thf pretended akiU 
In prompt obedience to m; ardent will, 
Ingtnict me how to read her inmost heart, 
Provided there in aome dear tender part 
Hjr faTomed name, by Lore's soft trembling hand 
Impiioted deep, were niffered to expand, 
Ken, then indeed, thy art wonld I adore, 
And freely own, while erety doubt wu o'er, 
Thj Tinonaiy dieam derived Ihim Heaven, 
" And, though no science, fairly wrath the seven."] 
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It has pleased God in His great mercy to bring me to 
mj Bixty-eighth birthdiiy, and I am now writing in that 
cottage in my native village which was for tome years 
inhabited by my aunt, Mrs. Fretwell, opposite to the house 
in which sixty-eight years ago t first drew breath, and 
where for eighteen years this day was annually celebrated 
as a day of rejoicing amongst friends and neighbours. All 
the merry-makers of those days are now in the grave except 
my aunt, Miss Hill, now in her eighty-sixth year, and my- 
self, now weU stricken in years ; and the house is empty 
and desolate and falling into decay. It wilt be half & 
century next April since we left it. 

My marriage day, the 16th of July 1791, was one of 
the most sorrowful of my life. The pang of parting from 
my father and all my family had almost broken my heart, 
but I was not of a morbid temperament Youth and hope, 
and affectionate confidence in my husband, soon reconciled 
me to the separation. I was received by Mr. Fletcher's 
circle of friends in Edinburgh with a warmth of hospitality 
and kindness I bad never before met with among strangers. 
Each vied with the other who should show most kindness 
to the young bride of their Mend. An English stranger, 
too, was at that time {nearly fifty years since) a novelty in 
Edinbuigh compared with what it is now. Our circle was 
not wide, or fashionable, or highly polished, but it was 
intelligent and warm-hearted. 

' Oar mothBT's coDtintution of her domesUc memorials in liar own hand- 
writing a dated Oxton CotUge, Januai; IGth, 18S8. 
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. [The folloviag letter, pTMerved by our mother's euly frlen<1, 
Mra. lAycock, to whom it vm nddreawd &bont a month after 
^ muriage and anival in Edinburgh, give* happy teetimony, 
t^en and there, to the cheering influences which awaited her, 
bolh in and out of her new home. It tella, too, what it waa 
in theae which cheered her moat — the tme and kindly estima- 
tion in which ghe found her husband held, and hia tender oou- 
ddeialJon for her, not only as a wife, bnt as a daughter. Bfl 
had never allowed himself to feel resentment for her father's 
oppodtion to his rait, always admitting that, in so far aa 
worldly considerations went, it waa natural and reasonable. 
There can be no doubt that this generona forbearance in him 
advanced hia canae in her heart, making her the more steadfast 
dnring the trying period of her engagement, and strengthening 
her aa to the rigbtness of fiilfiUing it 

To Mn. Layeoek. 

" Edihbdroh, Augutl 1791. 
"You have known me long enongh to find ont that my hopes 
were always extremely sanguine ; yet believe me, I had formed 
no conception of the happiness I hare enjoyed, and continue to 
eqjoy, in the society of my husband ; nor could I have conceived 
Hat tenderness was so ingenious, for be absolutely contrivee to 
be continually giving me new and additional proofs of his afiec^ 
tion. In addition to the attentions which constitute my happi- 
ness, I have the satisfaction of seeing his character universally 
esteemedjOnd his talents universally respected. Without troub- 
ling himself about the selection of society, he seems to be ac- 
quainted with none but good people, for he has so nice a sense 
of hononr, and cares so little about any distinctions but those 
which arise from character, that persons of unsound principles 
must feel uneasy with him. The concern he feels on account of 
my father's illness afiiects me very sensibly. He is very sanguine 
in the hope of some benefit arising from the prescriptions of the 
Edinburgh physicians. I wish my friends at Tadcaster could 
have seen the eagerness with which he convened the medical 
men upon that occasion ; I wish it because I think it would 
have given them a better knowledge of bis character than th^ 
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could receire from any other circumstance, especiallj the npre- 
senUtion of a vife." 

Our mother'B written reminiacenoea thus go on to tell of two 
persons among the friend-circle of her post yean is Edinborgb, 
who were indeed no common ones.] 

Chance placed me io tlie neighbourhood, in Hill Street, 
of an Ayrshire family, the Fei^usBons of Monkwood •} and 
Miss FerguBSOD, the eldest daughter, became the earliest, as 
she has always been the firmest and fondest, of my Edin- 
burgh friends. Mrs. John Craig Millar, the young wife of 
an advocate,' an intimate friend of my husband, soon faa- 
dnated me with the brilliancy of her talents and the cbanns 
of her conversation. She was the youngest daughter of 
the celebrated Dr. Cullen. Her father's house was for 
many years the resort of all the men of talent and Iiteratut« 
ia Edinbui^h, and of many women of rank and bsbion. 
David Hume, the historian ; Adam Smith, author of "The 
Wealth of Nations;" Black, the celebrated chemist; Henty 
Mackenzie (often called, from his well-known book, " The 
Man of Feeling"), were frequent visitors at Mrs. J. C. Molar's 
early home, at the foot of tiie Mint Close, Canongate, where 
Dr. CuUen tben lived; and in their society his highly-gifted 
family had acquired a taste for all that was intellectual and 
refined. Mra Millar had singalar quickness of ports, with 
great sweetness of disposition and elegance of manners. 
We became intimate friends, and our sympathy in the poli- 
tical sentiments of our husbands was a great bond between 
us. At this time, 1791 and 1793, the grand principles of 
the French Revolution occupied the thoughts and stirred 
the passions of all thinking and feeling men. Mr. Fletcher 

' At Mr. Fergusaon'i hoose irhate Waltor Scott vu Intimate, mj mother 
ofUnmet him in bereorir married llta; he did appear In the drawing-room 
in thoee daya, which Tery few did. 

' EldMt Bon of Profeseor Miliar, of tlia GlaBgow Univaraitf , anthor of 
tome worka of weil-eamed repute. 
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wu an ardent admirer of Uie fint prmciplw of that revola- 
tloo. He loved liberty from an enlarged tease of philan- 
thropy, not out of party ipirit, but becaiue he firmly beliered 
that a free government was the only means of promoting 
national improvement and happiness. He had devoted the 
lait ten years of his life to obtaining for Scotland that 
borough reform which he oonoeived would lead to Pariia- 
Qientary reform, and to the emancipation of Scotland &om 
that vile system of irresponsible municipal government, and 
Parliamentary corruption, which disgraced and depressed 
it, and made it a by-word among its "F.ngliah neighbours. 
This feeling was bo strong in my husband's mind that it 
might be c^led his master-passion. I believe he would 
have gone to the block in defence of his political principles 
as cheerfully as any martyr that ever Ued in that good 
caose. But his sound judgment tempered his enthosiasm, 
and prevented his ever doing any rash or foolish thing. 
He never did that which he feared to avow. He was 
solicited in the winter of 1792, by the celebrated Thomas 
Muir, to join the Society of the " Friends of the People." 
I remember Mr. Muir's calling on him one evening in Hill 
Street, and I heard them at high words in an adjoining room. 
When hia visitor went away, Mr. Fletcher told me that Mair 
had quitted him much dismtisfied because be could not 
persuade him to join the Society. Mr. Fletcher added^ 
" I believe him to be an honest enthusiast, bat he is an 
ill-judgii^ man. These violent reformers will create such 
an alarm in the country as must strengthen the Govern- 
ment The country is not prepared to second th^ views 
of annual Parliaments and universal suf&age." 

The coontiy did become exceedingly alarmed, as he pre- 
dicted, and tlie subsequent atrocities committed in France 
by an unprincipled faction, — ^the worst enemies of liberty, 
— produced such a horror (amongst the higher orders 
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especially) in Scotland, that every man vas conaidered a 
rebel in his heart vho did not take a decided port in sup- 
porting Tory measures of government. Mr. Fletcher, how- 
ever, kept firm to lua Whig principles. Though abstractedly 
he admired Bepublicanism, and mshed that form of govern- 
ment to have fair play in America, he did not by any means 
desire the subversion of the British Constitution at home. 
He was a staunch reformer, not a revolutionist. At that 
time, however, and for several years afterwards, such was 
the terror of Liberal principles in Scotland that no man at 
the Bar professing these could expect a fair share of prac- 
tice. There being no juries in dvil cases, it was supposed 
that the judges wonld not decide in favour of any litigant 
who employed Whig lawyers. Mr. Fletcher always treated 
this opinion with scorn, as a foul calumny against the Scot- 
tish judges, though he suffered under it, being told by some 
sincere friends that under such an impreesion they dared 
not employ him as their advocate. We were often at that 
time reduced to our last gninea; but such was my sympathy 
in my husband's public feelings that I remember no period 
in my married life happier than that, in which we suffered 
for conscience' sake. 

A great happiness occurred to us in the sommer of 1792. 
This was a visit from my dear father, my good aunt Daw- 
son, and Mrs. Brudenell. That my father should come and 
see with his own eyes how mnch my husband was honoured 
in his own place and country, and how happy I was in my 
new relationship, had been the height of my hopes and 
wiahes. Soon, indeed, this happiness was increased by the 
birth of my eldest eon, Miles Angus Fletcher, which took 
place on the 6th of September 1792. In the following 
spring we took our beautiful boy to cheer his grandfather 
in Yorkshire, and after his weaning I left him there ; while 
later in that year (1793) I accompanied Mr. Fletcher to 
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pay Mb mother a vifiit at hia early home unong the " Bnei 
of Bannoch,'' after passiiig some weeks at the hospitable 
house of Mr. Fletcher, of Donans, in Ai^teshire. 

We proceeded from thence to Bannoch, in Pertbabire, 
-where my mother-in-law lired with her second husband, Mr. 
Macdiannid, a true-bred Gelt, who disdained to speak a word 
of the Saseoach tongue, or to wear any dreea bnt the phil*- 
b^ and belted plaid. She was a devout and gentle-hearted 
woman, refined by Uie parity and depth of her religiooe feel- 
ings. She claimed heredilAry descent from a certain re- 
nowned Highland chieftain, M'Naughton, known as the 
" Black Knight of Loch- Awe." He. was hereditary keeper 
of the King's castles before the Campbells had established 
themselvee in that district. Bnt she allowed no pride in 
this alliance with Highland chieftainship to make her foi^ 
get her duty to God and her neighbour. The parish of 
Bannoch was perhaps thirty miles in extent. On a Sunday 
she used to convene her unlettered neighbonra, the tacks- 
men and the cottars' fomilies, on the shady side of a hill, 
and there translate aloud for them portions of the English 
Bible into Gaelic. Tfaey came to her in all their troubles 
and difficulties, for she was a woman of strong understand- 
ing and admirable temper. She twice became the second 
wife of men who had families by their first marriages. 
She had six cliildreD \S3 her first, and five, I think, by her 
second husband, and these four families of children lived 
under her maternal government in perfect harmony with 
one another. She loved my husband, the eldest child of 
her first marriage, with pride and fondness. She had he- 
stowed all hie little patrimony on his education, and from 
the age of sixteen he had worked out his own hononralde 
independence, and had besides done roudi to help his 
family. She had, at the time I first saw her, when be- 
tween seventy and eighty, resigned all household carea to 
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her widowed daughter-in-law, Mrs. John Macdiarmid, bnt 
she waa treated with respect and deference by all who ap- 
proached her ; and, though living in a gimple farm-house, 
■he and her old Celtic spouse (known by the name of Baron 
Macdiarmid, an old patrouTmic of the Highlands, which 
survived the poBsession of departed lands) dwelt in ease 
and comfort, on an extensive sheep larm, then tenanted 
by the widow of her son. 

I had then never seen a state of society so primitive as 
that at Raonoch. My husband and I were cherished 
guests there, and it would have sud little for my heart if 
I had not loved and honoured the good old lady who at 
once took me into her wannest affections. 

Soon after our return to Edinbuigh from the Highland 
visit, my good uncle, Mr, William Dawson, and my cousin. 
Miss Dawson, of Wighill, brought ub home our darling 
boy. He walked stoutly, though but one year and a week 
old. 

In the spring of 1794 my father made us a present of 
an excellent house in Queen Street, No. 30, and came 
down himself in the summer with my aunt and Mrs. 
Brudenell to spend a mouth or two with us. His little 
grandson, Miles, was now able to talk to him, and such 
was his delight in looking on this child Uiat I could not 
find in my heart to refiise his request to take him along 
with them when they left na. I think my dear Either 
eqjoyed his second visit to Edinburgh even more than hta 
first. He saw me surrounded with many blessings. He 
enjoyed the pleasant house he had given us to live in. 
He received much respect and attention from all Mr. 
Fletcher's Mends. He saw that I had confided my happi- 
ness to one most deserving. On leaving us, he and l&s. 
Brudenell took Miles with them to Tadeaster, and my 
good aunt remained to be with me at my second coufino- 
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laeiit, Tfaidi took place on the Slat of October 1791, when 
my eldest danghter, Elizabeth, vaa born. 

Not many days after her birth the newepapera were fiill 
of the proceedings on the State trials in London — the trial 
of Thomas Hardy and John Home Tooke, etc etc, for 
liigh treasoD — and the joyful news reached ui that these 
petsecated men were acqnitted by a jary of their country- 
men. Mr. Fletcher comidered this verdict as the noblest 
proof of the excellence of the British Constitotion. Had 
the jnries of England truckled to the T017 Govemment of 
the time, as those of Scotland had unhappily done in the 
convictions of Muir, Joseph Gerald, Fysche Palmer, etc 
etc, he thought that Great Britain would not have been a 
conntiy for a free man to live in, because not one in which 
ft man could fearlessly avow his sentiments on political 
subjects. This aasertion of the right of private judgment 
in matters of State policy being established by the glorious 
acqmttal of Hardy and Home Tooke, put hope and confi- 
dence into the hearts of aU true and honest reformers. 

My husband read at my bedside the very interesting 
details of these trials, and so highly did I sympathize in 
his delight that the excitement was followed by a sharp 
attack of fever, and newspapers, juries' verdicts, and all 
triumphs of Libenl opinions were for a time interdicted 
to the lady in the straw, who had a somewhat tedious con- 
finement I was able, however, to sudde my lovely in- 
font, as I had done her elder brother, and this privil^e 
was amongst my most cherished maternal duties. I was 
a good nurse in the trae sense of the word, never denying 
my infant its natural food, night or day when called for. 
I never allowed any other occupation or amusement to 
interfere with this fint claim of daty. My child grew 
and prospered, my home was happy. Political animosity 
around us was increased by the bitter disappointment of 
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the Tory party, but this never cooled the friendship be- 
tweea Mias Fergussoa and me, and her gentle spirit was 
often brave in defending me against the aspersions of poli- 
tical ranconr. 

[It ia hardly possible to credit now, save as haviag been 
nttered in jest, the things gravely said and as gravely believed 
at that time in Edinburgh concerning those who were generally 
held to be OD the wrong side in politics. That our mother 
had provided herself with a small guillotine, and exercised the 
•ame in beheading poultiy, or perhaps " rats and mice and such 
noall deer," in order to be expert when " French principles," 
and practice in accordance, should prevail in our land, was one 
of these It reached our father's amaced and amused ears by 
the qoestion asked him in sad earnest by a kindly old Highland 
clergyman (when in Edinbiu'gh on the business of the General 
Assembly), whether it was poasible that a lady he so much 
respected could be so " awfully misled" 1 We can well believe 
that Miss Pergnsson had often to defend her friend against 
grievous aspersions in those days ; but this was not the only 
serrice grateiully numbered as fruit of the intimate communion 
which then and long afterwards they enjoyed with one another. 
It was from her, above all others, that our mother found the 
sympathy she needed in those deep religious affections, which 
were never warmer in her than in days of gladness, — ^firom her 
that she most guned that living support to her Christian fiuth 
and hope, to be had only from one whoee friend-love, like all 
the other blessed uses of her "charity," came "out of a pure heart 
and a good conadence, and faith unfeigned." All our mother's 
friends had something of a lover-like regard for her — Miss 
Fergunon as much of this as any — for hers was a very fervent 
as well as a very gentle nature. She abounded in natural, 
genial sympathy ; she coold, in no common sort, make all the 
j<^ and the sorrows of friends her own ; bnt, as ftee from 
vanity herself as ehe was tne tnm selfiahuess, she never 
dangeionsly ministered to the vanity even of those she admired 
meet In later days, when our mother read those passages, 
as true as they are beautiful, in which Jeremy Taylor gives hit 
sense of the quality and the uses of a ■'brave friend," it was 
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to Uu> first intimate neigbbour of her wedded life that the 
RlwafB apeciallj apidied them. Ai joang children, we can all 
recuUect being not a little julons of Miu Pergtunon. She and 
oar mother need to have each eameet talks — often too long 
ones we thoaght — with one aoother, at timea when we bad 
rather have had the companion we loved beat all to ooraelTca ; 
bat very predous to as waa that inherited lore in after-days, 
aa predouB aa to her who coanted it among her blearinga to 
look upon the growing and the matured friend^ip of her chil- 
dren with one ehe so entirely loved and trusted.] 

Id the spring of 1796 our friends Mr. and Mrs. Millar 
took their departure for America, banished thither by the 
strong tide of Tory prejudice which ran ta fiercely againat 
Mr. Millar. He had joined the Society of " The Friends 
of the People." He lost hie profesriooal employment, and 
though a most able and honourable man, was so disgusted 
with the state of public affairs in Scotland that he deter- 
mined to seek peace and freedom in the United States of 
America. I felt Mrs. Millar's departure as a great loss. 
In two yean she returned a widow, and our friendship 
continued till her death. 

In the summer of 1795 we took oar infant daughter to 
see my father at Tadcaster, and stayed there till the winter 
Session of that year brought us back to Edinburgh in 
November. Our boy Miles seemed so essential to my 
lather's comfort that we consented to let the child remain 
with him for the winter months. Much occupied in my 
home with nursery pleasures and hopes, and taldng a 
strong interest in public events, my time passed on in 
placid contentment. I had by no means an exteusiTe 
circle of acquaintance. 

[At an after time, when onr mother's circle was somewhat 
la^e, we can all remember, even in the midst of mach bright 
etyoyment of society in Edinburgh, how often she would recall 
with a loving memory this quiet home season of her early 
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irodded life. It was, ehe used to Bay, her most bright, moct 
satisfied, and aatia^iiig season. She looked back to it thank- 
folly, as having been then withheld from any large indulgenoe 
in what she honestly called her "besetting sin," the love of 
popularity, in the days when spirits firesh, uqjaded by the 
often toilsome claims of wide social inteicourse, are so specially 
needed, and so dearly prised, tound the hearth of a yoong 
mother's home. There she was indeed the light and the life 
of our young lives. We knew that we were her joy, and we 
felt that she was outs. But as all her care for us, constant 
as it was, did not in the least interfere with a true wifely 
sympathy in our dear father's public interests, so did neither 
the one nor the other hinder her from taking to her heart and 
her providing thoughts, the case of any needing help 'who 
might come within her reach. Of silver and gold she had 
indeed vet; little to give in those da^ We have often 
thought since that this must have been to her a severe form 
of self-TestrMnt in Uie days when strict frugality was necesBSiy 
at home, for never was there a more cheerful bestower of wh^ 
she could justly spare, and largely did she give of that earnest 
sympathy which in many cases is above all other help. She 
had a friend during the period of her active Edinburgh life 
who ought not to be passed over, although it is diflScuU some- 
times to select from the many of all classes who come and 
went as familiar helps about our Castle Street home. We 
have a feeling that the person who then went among us by the 
name of "Susan the Good" was veryvaluable to our mother,and 
acted indirectly on the minds of her children, who were often 
observant and silent listeners to the conversations which took 
[Jaoe between them. This friend lived in a very obscure 
street not far off, and for the soke of supporting her mother 
(a reduced Highland lady), and asdsting in the education of 
ber sisters, exercised the craft of dressmaking, without the 
skill to do it welL Her mind was occupied with great and 
good snlgectB and objects, each as negro emancipation and the 
relief of the poor and needy, while her fiugen vunly attempted 
to make a good fit To this excellent person our mother 
always adhered as a dressmaker so long as it was necessoiy, 
and their friendship lasted through lift. Many were the 
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interatiDg ooDTeiutioiu lutened to while the so-called fitting- 
on proceeded. They vere both gifted tdken in their diffentit 
-mys, and both were impreaaed with the hopeftd tnith of the 
power of good to overeome evil Thii friend was eipedAlly 
usefiil to onr mother in enabling her to find emplojnnent for 
the mai^ nnfortnnate penoni who came under her notice It 
was Bome jean before this that she had been led to join in a 
work then fiiat entered on l^ a good man named Campbell,* 
for the pnipoee of reclaiming aome of thoae poor women whnee 
fall from woman's Tirtne had made them ontcaata in the 
■addest aenie. No home of aheher and kindly tnatmction 
had then been formed for such in EdinbnigL The one then 
(^Noed was on a Tei7 humble scale, in aa obacnre close of the 
Old Town leading from the Nether Bow, a i^bce unknown by 
sight to the present generation, baring been swept awa; — 
rightly, perlu^« — in the coarse of modem improvements ; but 
poor aa the oayliun was, it waa earelnlly tended, and onr 
mother coold long afterwards recall with oomfbrt and hope 
■ereral cases in which the work effected there had been 
manifeetlj blessed. One history, which occurred I believe eariy 
in my mother's married life,' we have heard her relate with 
peculiar satiB&ction and thankflilneaa, and ought to be reeoided 
in theoe memtni^ of her life. The name of this person was 
Nelly 'Wilson. Our mother first saw her in one of her visits 
to t^e Infirmary to see a aick child. On her way out, she 
waa struck with the fine appearance of a young woman at the 
door of one of the wards, drensed in a white wrapper, and she 
asked the nntae who conducted her out what illness that young 
person had The nniee shook her head, saying, "Oh, mem, 
she's here for an ill cause \ but she's better, and goes out to- 
morrow, and back to her ill wi^s, nae doot" Hy mother 
felt strongly impelled to speak to this unfortunate and erring 
nater ; and having requeated the nurse to allow her to do so, 
they were left together in a small empty ward. She spcAe all 
that was in her pure and loving heart on this sad subject, but 
without appearing to make the least tmpreanon on her hearer. 

I John Gunpbcll, ironmonger, foot of the Wwrt Bow, sflcrvtrdl th« 
Ber. John CunpUll of KingsUod, LoDdon, Mid aBtlior of "Tnvalt in 

Bontb Abies." 
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She said she was herself bo strongly moved th&t she even went 
down on her Icneee to Nelly Wilson, imploring her to renounce 
bee life of sin and d^radation, and go into the asylum which 
abe told her of, where she might find employment and support ; 
but all in run. On that day she made no impreesion, at least 
to her own perception : the proud, bold look never relented — 
the manner, although not rude, remuned quite bard. They 
parted, and my mother lost nght of her of course. Some 
months after this, late one evening, only a day or two before 
a journey to Yoi^sfaire, my mother was told a person wished 
to see her. It was the nurse from the infirmary, who sud 
ahe had come by the earnest desire of Nelly Wilson, who was 
again ill, and could not rest night or day without seeing tiie 
" leddy " who had spoken to her some montiis before ; and, 
said the nurse, in her broad Scotch, "If youll believe me, 
mem, she's no' like the same cratur she was - her bolster's wet 
vi' her tean, and she'll do what you bid her noo." The 
"leddy" went the following morning, and found Nelly Wilson 
in a loathsome state of disease, but in a broken and contrite 
state of mind — the stony heart had become a heart of flesh, 
and she listened with eagemees to the words of hope and 
warning. The poor penitent gave her solemn promise that 
she would henceforth renounce the life she now loathed, and 
enter the aaylum as soon as she could be admitted. She 
faithflilly kept her promise, and ever after led a life of faith 
and obedience, and assisted others to enter the same conne. 
Many years after this occurred, Nelly Wilson became the 
oltject of a TiituouB attachment A respectable tradesman 
asked her in marriage, but she would not consent to become 
bis wife until she came to my mother to request her to relate 
to her lover lAe voholt history of her former life ; that after 
knowing that, if he was still disposed to make her his wife, 
she felt that she could moke him happy, but that she set him 
entirely free to do as he felt right The man was deeply 
affected, my mother said, but so touched by Nelly's fine enue 
of honour and tnithfdness, that he sud he loved her more 
than ever. They were married, and vent to live in London, 
where her husband had a profitable business, and where my 
mother saw her a happy wife and mother more than once 
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afterwarda. This wu one of the many incidents wliich DUtde 
her life in Edinbuigh one of real miuionuy vork, when it 
might be mppoeed by thoae who saw her only in society that 
that was her chief Tocation. She waa bo little of an egotist, 
that, except to those who were deeply interested in snch 
uinala,'Bbe never introduced them; ahe could not abide a 
half-interest in a sonl-etirring subject, and the purity of her 
own natore gave her an intense feeling of the degradation of 
tUa form of vice, and indeed for all the fallen ; she felt thst 
Christ's followers were especially boond to hope, and pray, and 
do "what they could"] 

On the 23d of May [1796] my domestic interests were 
increased by the birth of a second daughter, my dear Grace, 
■o named after my hosband's ezcellent mother. My good 
auit DawsoQ on this, ab on former confinements, came to 
be with me on that occasion. My infant was aingulaiiy 
thriving, and at the end of a fortnight I had perfectly 
recovered from my confinement. In the autumn of tiiat 
year I took our two little girls to Tadcaater. We fonod 
onr dear Miles grown in aixe, strength, and beauty, and 
again left him to gladden the winter of the affectionate 
circle at Tadcaster. He waa a child of qnick parts, and 
of ready combinations, with a warm temper and a very 
affectionate heart. He was too mach an object of con- 
ceiitiated attention in his grandfather's home, and used to 
8sy, in after-life, that his temper never recovered the 
spoiling of Tadcaster. I do not remember that the wint«r 
of 1796-7 was marked by any particnlar event in our 
domestic history. Of my two little giris, the eldest, an 
uncommonly beautifbl child, waa of a haaty temper, but 
trathfol in a remarkable degree, and qnick of apprehen- 
noD. The second was less attractive in appearance, but 
gentle, reflecting, and exceedingly affectionate and un- 
selfish. Again we took them to my father's bouse in the 
ff of 1797. He had begun to perceive that our boy 
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Milee, then five years old, reqaired more discipline thui 
he had resolution to enforce, and proposed that we should 
take him hack to Edinbur^ with us. The parting scene 
I never shall forget. The child shrieking and clinging to 
bis grandfather's knees, — the old man sobbing with grief, 
and yet insisting that he should go, since it was for his 
good. He was carried by miun force to the carriage, an 
unwilling prisoner in the custody v& his parents, — ^his 
heart knit to the fiiends he had I«fb. The sorrows of a 
child have been aptly compared to April showers, but this 
sad scene made me feel, more than ever, the evil of being 
so far separated from the home of my youth. 

On the 8th of January 179S I was blessed with an- 
other daughter. We called her Margaret, after our kind 
and affectionate friend Mrs. Bnidenell, with whom she be- 
came an especial &voarite, having, as she said, the dark 
eyes of my mother. 

It was in March 1798 that I prevailed on several ladies 
of my acquaintance to join me in the institution of a 
Female Benefit Society in Edinburgh, and after much 
difficulty and opposition this club was established for the 
relief of maid-servants and other poor women in sickness. 
Such institutions among men had long been in operation 
in Scotland, but this was the first Female Benefit Society 
attempted, and as all innovations at that time were looked 
upon with suspicion, and especially where ladies suspected 
of democratic principles were concerned, this poor " sick 
club " was vehemently opposed by the constituted authori- 
ties, — namely, the Deputy Sheriff and the Magistrates, 
when these were legally applied to, to sanction the mies 
of Ae Society.' I mention this to mark the spirit of the 
time at that period in Edinburgh, both as reguds politics, 
and with regard to the condition of women. For ladies 
to take any share, especially a leading share, in the 
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ment of a public institution, waa conndered to 
novel and oxtraordinaiy a proceeding as ought not to be 
countenanced. This " Female Friendly Society " has hov- 
erer been in opention now in Edinburgh for forty-six 
years, the late Miss Wilson {of Howden), my much-valued 
Mend, having kept the aocoonts with sudi accnracy that 
it has been considered a model for other Societies of like 
kind to fona their rules upon, and to conduct their 
eetaUisbmeuts. It has 1^ the blessing of Qod relieved 
mnch distress, and has been the tneans of doing good to 
working people, mainly at their own expense, thereby 
cultivating habits of forethought and economy, as well as 
attention to good morals in other respects. 

In the autumn of 1798 we had distressing accounts of 
my dear fitther's increasiiig infirmities, and Mr. Fletcher 
and I resolved to take our litUe son Miles to see him. 
Dropucal symptoms had began to appear ; his breathing 
was much affected, but he was not too ill to be cheered by 
oar visit, and especially by the dght of his darling boy, 
now six ysars old, and, for that age, most companionable. 
We remained till the middle of October, and the parting 
was sad indeed, for it was without the hope of meeting 
ag^ in this world. But our virat had soothed soma 
hours of languor, and had cherished wann feelings of 
aS^on. In less than a month after we parted, my dear 
father was released from his sufferings. A man of more 
sterling worth of character I have never known, or cue of 
higher prinuples of truth and honour. He had great 
natural quickness of parts, a liberal heart, and a most 
happy temper, — diffusing cheerfulness wherever he went. 
When he lost my mother, his strongest affections became 
concentrated in me ; and though nothing could exceed the 
happiness of my married life, I often marvelled at myself 
for having left such a father. 
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[We can remember how, for many jeara after this bereave- 
ment, our dear mother, od ber birthday (though ahe always 
tried to make it the bright holiday looked forward to by ua) 
used to take oat soma memorials of ber old home and weep 
over them. We did Dot, in those young child days, well 
understand "why mamma always cried on ber birthday 
moming." We do quite understand it now.] 

In the summer of 1799, during the vacation of the 
Courts, Mr. Fletcher's health, as well as my own, seeming 
to require chitnge of ur, we repaired with our children to 
a very inexpensive cottage, in the Momingside district to 
the south of Edinburgh, called "Egypt" (so named in 
memory of a gipsy colony who, as tradition said, had 
made their head-qtiart«ra in its immediate " whereabouts," 
by virtue of a grant of land g^ven to them there by one of 
the Scottish kings). It was the first time that we could 
afford ourselves the luxury of a country house, and we 
enjoyed it greatly, seeing how much it promoted the 
health and happiness of our children. Our friend Mrs. 
Millar had by that time returned from America, a widow, 
with all her hopes and prospects blighted. She came to 
visit tts at " Egypt," and interested ua much by her ani- 
mated and graphic descriptions of America, and of men 
and manners in the United States. She had ofben seen 
and conversed with the greatest man of his age, — General 
Washington, Philadelphia being then the seat of the Federal 
Government. She described his demeanour as calm, mild, 
and dignified, and his domestic character as excellent I 
should not omit to record that it was in the latter part of 
this summer, when we were living very qnietly at our 
country house, that my dear friend Miss Fergnsson, and 
her very agreeable sister Ann, brou^^t me to read, for the 
first time, WordsworUi'e ** Lyrical Ballads." Never shaU 
I forget the charm I found in these poems. It was like 
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s neT era in m; existenea Thef were in my waking 
thonghte day and night They lutd to me all the vivid 
effecti of the finest pictures, with the enchantment of the 
sweetest music, and they did mach to tranquillize and 
strengthen my heart and mind, which bodily indisposition 
had somewhat weakened. My favoorites were the " Line« on 
Tintern Abbey," the " Lines left on a Yew Tree at Eathwaite 
Lake," "The Brothers," and "Old Iffichael," and I taught 
my children to recite "We are Seven," and several others. 

In September of 179d> Mr. Fletcher and I returned to 
20 Queen Street, leaving oar children under the care of 
Miss Fletcher of Dnnans. We were joined by dear aunt 
Dawson, and oar good friend Hre. Bnidenell, — the latter, 
however, preferring to remain in the country with the 
children. On the 6th of October I was confined of my 
youngest son Angus, my aunt cheering and attending my 
nck-bed, as she had affectionately done four times before 
under the like circumstancea. 

In the spring of 1801 I accompanied Mr. Fletcher to 
London, leaving our children under the care of Miss Deas, 
a respectable nursery-goTemees, with a promise from my 
kind and faithftil &iend Miss WUson, that she would see 
them diuly, and report progress ft«quently. This, my 
fint expedition to London, was partly one of business, 
partly of curiosi^ to see the great dty. We were in 
lodgings in Albemarle Street, and made good use of our 
time in seeing all the sights and the distinguished people 
that were within our readt It was then I first became 
acquainted with Joanna Baillie and with Mrs. Barhauld. 
Miss Millar (a kind friend Uien and always) introduced me 
to the former ; Lord Bachan gave me a letter to Mrs. 
Barbauld. I was taken by Dr. and Mrs. Baillie to Hamp- 
stead to see the gifted Joanna. I found her on a Sunday 
morning reading the Bible to her mother, a very aged lady, 
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vho was qaite blind. Joanna's manners and accent were 
very Scotch, Tery kind, ttmple, and unaffected, but less 
frank than those of her elder sister. She seemed almost 
Btudiousl; to avoid literarr coDTersation, but spoke with 
much interest of old Scotch friends, and of her early days 
in Scotland. I was much interested in her, having but a 
short time before read her " Plays on the Faseions " with 
deep interest. 

With the brilliancy and power of Mrs. Barbauld's con* 
versational talents my husband and I were greatly 
delighted. She took tJie same views that we did on public 
affairs, and had felt deeply, as we had done, disappoint- 
ment in the disastrous turn of the French Bevolntion, 
We saw Mr. Barbanld also, and thought him remarkably 
intelligent and agreeable. We visited my quondam friend 
Mr. Woodison, whose introduction to me in 1789 by our 
mutual friend Hr. Gartwri^t I have already mentioned, 
and who still honoured me with his esteem and friendship. 
He lived in a small house in Chancery I^ne, where his 
mother had lived for tnaay years aloi^ with him, and 
where she had died a short time before. Mr. Fletcher had 
at this time some interviews with his political friend Mr, 
Sheridan, whom, however, I did not see. 

I well remember after the fatigues of sigbt-eeeing the 
pleasure and refreshment I had at our lodgings in reading 
Miss Edgeworth's admirable novel, " Belinda " — some of 
the hours so spent were among the pleasantest of our 
London visit. We were happy to return to our home and 
to our children, after passing a few days with our friends 
at Tadcaster on our way. 

In the October of this year, our dear Miles, then nine 
years of age, went to the High School I well remember 
his bright, animated face, in returning home in the frosty 
days of winter, without any great aspirations after schdar- 
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ship however, but erhiluated by the enjoyment of mixing 
vith m&ny play-fellows. In the May of the year following 
(1802) our home happiness was increased by the birth of 
our yotmgeet daughter Mary. She was a beaatifol infitnt, 
with bright large eyes and cnrly brown hur. On the 
fourth or fifth day after Mary was bom, I became very 
feveriah and unwell : my milk left me, and my distress in 
not being able to nnrse this dear infant, as I had nnised 
my other children, was unreasonable. We procured a wet- 
nntse, a respectable married woman, whose husband was at 
sea ; and when we removed to Dalmeny for country air and 
quiet, a month after my confinement, we had the nurse's 
child lodged in the village that the mother might see it 
duly, and fed satisfied that it was taken care of. My 
dear aunt remained with us tiU I was quite strong and 
then took dear Bessy, our eldest daughter, back with her 
to Tadcaster. Our summer at Dalmeny was a very 
pleasant one, spent in a cottage, which was small and 
homely, as suited our fortunes. After our eldest boy's 
return to school to Edinburgh, Grace, Margaret, Angus, 
and the infant Mary, formed our little household ; and it 
was this summer, when Grace was the eldest of the yonng 
party, that I observed her mind to take a spring of advance- 
ment which quite surprised me. It was here, too, that I 
observed good promise of strength in little Margaret's 
character. Being one day hurt by a fall out of doors, she 
came home, and, without alarming me, quietly put herself 
to bed. When I looked for her, on hearing of the acci- 
dent^ an hour afterwards, I found her fast asleep. She rose 
no worse for the miasdventure. 

After a year's experience of the High School for our 
dear Miles, we found that the dissipations of idleness in a 
large companionship were too strong for his power of 
resistance. Some misleading school ftiends, and some 
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evariona of truth, made us decide before the close of this 
year on removing him, to he placed under the private 
tuition of a respectable clergyman, the Rev. William 
ThomBon, at the manse of Dalzell, near Hamilton. His 
new master had not above six little boys to look after, and 
he performed his duty conscientiously, so that we had 
reason to be satbfied with the step we had taken. 

The latter part of the year 1802 was interesting to us 
in a public way by the commencement of the Edinburgh 
Beriew. We were fortunate enough to be acquainted 
more or less intimately with several of the earliest con- 
tributors, Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, Mr. Jeffrey, Dr. John 
Thomson, Mr. John Allen, Francis Homer, and James 
Grahame, the author of "The Sabbath." James Grahame 
was a much-valued friend. He united to a highly refined 
and cultivated taste much general information, a very 
sincere and elevated piety, and the greatest simplicity of 
manners. I, who knew Edinburgh both before and after 
the appearance of the Edinburgh Review, can bear witness 
to the electrical effects of its publication on the public 
mind, and to the large and good results in a political 
sense that followed its circulation. The authorship of the 
different articles was discussed at every dinner-table, and 
I recollect a table-talk occurrence at our house which 
must have belonged to thia year. Mr. Fletcher, though 
not himself given to scientific inquiry or interests, bad been 
so much struck with the logical and general ability dis- 
played in an article of the young Review on Professor 
BlatJi's Chemistry, that in the midst of a few guests, of 
whom Henry Brougham was one, be expressed an opinion 
(while in entire ignorance as to the authorship) to the 
effect that the man who wrote Qial article might do or be 
anything he pleases. Mr. Brougham, who was seated near 
me at tatde, stretched e^erly forward and said, " What, 
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Mr. Fletcher, be anything t Ma; he be Lord Cluncetlor t" 
On which my husband repeated his words with emphasis, 
"Yee, Lord Chancellor, or anything be desina." This 
opinion Beems to confirm Lord Cockbnm's words in another 
place concerning the yoong Henry Srongham of the Speca* 
lative Society, that he even then ** scented his qiuny from 
afar." 

James Grahame, the gentle poet of ** The Sabbath," and 
" The Birds of Scotland," was so susceptible of the tender 
passion that he fell in love at first sight with a young lady 
whom he gaw first ringing at oar door, then No. 20 Queen 
Street He came in a little afterwards, and asked me many 
questiona about the dark-«yed beauty, who, he eud, bad 
cast the glamour " owre him." I invited him to meet her ; 
she completed her conquest, and at the end of two mootha 
they were married. It was about this time our excellent 
Mend Dr. Anderson brought Thomas Campbell to our 
bonse^ and a firm friendship between us was formed, which 
stood the tost of time and London, and fame, on his part 
to the close of his life. I have ofton lectored him, and 
made him angry, but he never wavered in his friendship. 
Life at this time glided on with us calmly and satisfac- 
torily. My husband's professional emoluments, though 
very moderate, were amply sufficient for qb, combined with 
tny inheritance from my father's property which waa left 
to me in liferent, and was entailed on our children. We 
had no vanity to lead us into expense, onr circle of ac- 
quaintance waa very limited, consisting chiefly of old pro- 
fessional friends of Mr. Fletcher, their wives and families, 
— ^with occasional gkaim of more literary and distinguished 
persons. Of these was the Hon. Henry Erskine, whose 
wit, and whose graces of mind and manners, placed him 
at the head of good society in Edinburgh, while he waa 
confessedly the honoured leader of the Liberal or Whig 
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party. I do not remember to have had any stirrings of 
worldly vanity or ambition. My delight in feeling that 
my sympathy in my husband's public feelings contributed 
much to Iiis happiness, and my just pride in the lofty 
integrity of his character, and the affectionate kindness of 
his heart towards me and out children, formed my happi- 
ness. These children, too, were my " miri^h and matter." 
I was wrapped up in them, — and though I never could 
command the patience that qualified me to be their teacher, 
I delighted in making them my liappy and confidential 
companions. I seldom required to use any other punish- 
ment for their offences than exiling them from the sitting- 
room, and they became very contrite in the nursery. My 
principle of education was sympathy, and truthfulness in 
my dealings with them. 

In the spring of the year 1803 our kind friend Mrs. 
Brudenell came to see us, accompanied by Mrs. Laycock. 
We had great pleasure in showing them all that was worth 
seeing in Edinburgh, and Mrs. Brudenell afterwards went 
with Mr. Fletcher to see a small property in Stirlingshire 
— Park Hall — which he wished to purchase. Their ezcur- 
sion extended to the house of Mr. Stewart of GartJi, in 
Perthshire, where Mrs. Brudenell was delighted with the 
beauties of Highland scenery, and with the kindness and 
hospitality she met witL It was on her return home 
after this visit to us, and while at the house of her old 
friends Mr. and Mrs. WilMe of Foulden, in Northumber- 
land, that I received alarming accounts from Mrs. Wilkie of 
Mrs. Brudenell's dangerous illness. I should immediately 
have gone to my kind old fHend, but at tliat very time 
onr eldest little girl was taken ill of fever, — so ill that I 
could not leave home. I thought it a hard trial, but it was 
afterwards matter of thankfulness to me that I could not 
be aaepected of having influenced Mrs. Brudenell's mind 
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in the dispoution of her affairs at that time. It wu 
when ehe was alone in a nek-chamber, at a distance fh>m 
ns, that she reflected how she owed all the happinees and 
protection she had sought since her separation from her 
husband to my &ther and his funily ; that she had no 
connexions by her fatrher*e side, and that her mother's 
relations bad never shown her any affectionate considera- 
tion or nigaid. It was bxim the force of these reflections, 
operating on a grateful heart, that she determined to leave 
the bulk of her forttme to the daughter of her earliest and 
dearest friend, my mother, and to testify her gratitude to 
my father for all his kindness. I believe that her affection 
for me personally was very great, but I always thou^^t that 
it was as my father's and mother's child she left me her 
estate at Hebbum. She happily recovered from this ill- 
ness, and the next Bonuner she and my undo and aunt 
broi^;ht our dear Miles (who had then been placed at school 
at Thorp Arch, near Tadcaster) to spend the midsummer 
holidays with us. We had then (June 1804) removed 
from Queen Street to No. M North CasUe Street, for the 
sake of additional house-room, and a latger back green 
aa playground for the children. For their home instruc- 
tion I had then engaged a governess, Miss Rattray, strongly 
recommended to me by Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, who 
about this time established herself in Edinburgh. I was 
introduced to her by our fnend Hector Macneil,^ and 
soon found in her a warmly-attached friend. She was a 
woman of liberal mind, with much cultivation, with very 
considerable livelinees and quickness of apprehension, with 
great kindness of heart. 

In the same sonuner, and before they left us, Mrs, 
Bradenell heard of the death of her most unworthy hus- 
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band. She put on no monming, she affected no grief, but 
she was greatly agitated, and deeply concerned to know 
that his last illness had given him time for reflection, in 
the hope that at the eleventh hour he had been enabled to 
make his peace with God. By hie death she became pos- 
sessed of her hereditaiy estate of Hebbnm, in Northnmber- 
land; and, at her earnest desire, Mr. Fletcher and I ac- 
companied her to take possession of it. I think one of the 
most melancholy days of my life was that on which I ac- 
companied thia once gay and light-hearted woman to the 
hills and mined castle of her ancestors (the charter of the 
estate had been granted to them in the time of King John). 
She who in her youth had bounded over those fields the 
heiress of a fair domain, full of life, hope, and promise, 
now, at the age of 66, came back a shattered, feeble old 
woman, — without strength or spirit to enjoy the goods of 
fortune. She felt this incapacity of enjoyment with an 
intensity proportioned to the exquisite pleasure she would 
have had in being able to exercise hospitality, and to 
spread cheerfnlness around her. Now she felt that it was 
all ahe could do to prolong a feeble existence. With 
Uiis view she determined on spending the following 
winter at Bath, in the hope that a southern climate might 
do her good. 

In the winters of 1809 sod 1806 I had much agreeable 
iatercourae with Mn. Elizabeth Hamilton, at whose house 
I met with a greater variety of people than I had yet mixed 
with. She did much to dear my reputation from the poli- 
tical prejudice which had, during the first ten years of my 
life in Edinburgh, attached to all who were not of the Pitt 
And Dundaa faction there. She had good success in per- 
suading her Mends that Mrs. Fletcher was not the ferociona 
Democrat she had been represented, and that she ndther 
had the model of a guillotine in her possession nor carried 
a dagger under her cloak. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GOOD. « 

la Januftiy 1806 Mr. Pitt died. It wu uid that tbe 
battle of Aiuterlite lolled him. Mr. Fox wu " sent for " 
to form a ministry. His he&Ith had become infirm, but he 
accepted the foreign department, with two purposes very 
near his heart, — to make peace with France, and to abolish 
the slave-trade. He tried to accomplish the first of these 
objects by sending Lord Lauderdale to Paris to ti«at for 
peace ; but the terms insisted on by Napoleon were such 
as could not be granted without loss of national bonoor to 
ThgUnd The ambassador was recalled, and all parties 
were united in prosecuting the war, confident that a Wbig 
Cabinet would take the first opportunity of bringing it to 
an honoorable conclusion. The second great object of Mr. 
Fox was most happily accomplished, — the abditicm of the 
slave-trade. Mr. Wilberforce had labonred in Parliament, 
and Mr. Glarkson out of it, with untiring perseverance to 
accomplish this great measure ; but even with Mr. Pitt's 
professed approval of the principle of abolition, the Boyal 
Family and Mr. Dnndaa had ovemled the Premier on 
that one point It was reserved for the Whig Admlnistift- 
tion of 1806-7 to have the glory and the happiness of put- 
ting an end to the British trade in slaves. 

'bi the summer of 1806, Mrs. Bmdenell, always, even in 
her days of poverty, a " deviser of liberal things," carried 
out a long-cherished purpose of bringLog together the 
Mends for whom love and gratitude were warmest in her 
heart, to spend a few months round her in the district of 
England's mountain beauty. She engaged a house of ample 
site — Belmont, near Hawkshead, in Westmoreland — to 
which we from Edinbur^ repaired early in June, Mrs. 
Brudenell joining us &om Bath also very soon after, and 
Mr. Fletcher when the rising of the Law Courts in Edin- 
burgh set him free. The good unde and aunt Dawson, 
&om Tadcaster, came to us, with Miles in their company, 
as soon as his midsummer holidays began. 

-.'.cog If 
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[To our dear mother and to lu this vas indeed a aammer 
of oev, bright, and busy eiyoyment " It was," aa she has 
written, " the first time tlut 107 children expressed an; great 
pleasore In natural beauty. They had what they called a csve 
in a bit of rocky copse-wood behind the houBe, where they 
carried on all manner of rural devices when Miss Rattray's 
stora school hours were over," Our mother underetood too 
well the true child way of being happy to disturb our pleasures 
near the home doors, by expecting us to delight as she did in 
the wider scenes beyond. A large July Bheep-shearing held at 
the Yew Tree Farm, a statesman's dwelling near at hand, was 
however a pleasure quite aa much to her taste as to oura. We 
bad our fiimily picnics too, now and then to Coniston on the 
one side and to Windermere on the other, and to a little tarn 
which lay between Belmont and the latter, where we first saw 
the watcv-lily, and also the yellow poppy growing wOd on its 
shore. But generally we were better pleased to keep to cur 
devices about the cave, sure of our mother's abundant sympathy 
in them always, — and of her bright company often, at the little 
fruit feasts we used to get up there, or in a stone-built summer- 
house of the old-fashioned kitchen and orcbsrd garden, which 
last made no small part of this summer's felicity to us. Her 
eldest boy Milea was alwaya ready to mount a white pony pre- 
sented to him here, and caUed " Belmont " in honour of these 
happy holidays, and to canter off in any direction along witti 
her for riding's sak& Our mother possessed no proper lady's 
pal£:ey either then or at any time of her wedded life, but she 
bad nowise lost her eaily courage and skill on horseback. It 
was a delight to her to return to the fiivoudte exerdse of her 
youth, and, qnitfi indifferent to appearancee, she mounted any 
arulable steed that was to be found at the near &rmB, — the 
variety and quality of her stud giving no small amneement to 
the neighbours whom in her day's ride she visited. Of these 
the nearest were tlie Harden fomUy at Bratbsy Hall on Win- 
dermere side, friends whose kind intimacy we have all in- 
herited. Mr. Harden, a true lover of nature, and well accom- 
plished as an amateur artist, was attractive to neighbours of 
all ranks and ages from the genuine and genial kindliness 
of his nature. Mr. IJc^d and his family then lived at Old 



WORDSWORTH. W 

Bntbay, kIm neu ni. ChuUs Lloyd wu known beyond the 
I«ke diitiict u the author of aome wnneta of poetic worth, uid 
he was moch beloved in and abont bis home fnm the gentle 
■ocial qnalitiea ao fully inherited by and lo dearly piiied in 
his ion Owen.^ A little mure distant lay the abode of Dr. 
Watson, then Bishop of Uandaff, but who still made Calgarth 
on Windermere side bis uidinaiy reddence with his bmily. 
Lower down the lake, Fellfoot, then the proper^ of Hr. Dixon, 
was a house of much social lesoit, and always, as our mother 
found, of pleasant intercoutie, — Mrs. Dizos haTing an intelli- 
gent taste for bringing round her persons by eultiTation, or 
pnimits, companionable to her and to one another. Onr 
mother had ^ways much to tell us on her return from the 
boating parties or indoor boqiitalities of Fellfoot Words- 
worth's dwelling in Qrasmere was somewhat too distant for 
frequent intercourse, but an introdnction to him was no com- 
mon event, and a day's visit from him at Belmont was aHKmg 
the very " white days " of this pleasant tima Our mother 
had, as she has herself told, led us all to share with her, ao &r 
as might be, in the good, and the enjoyment of his verse. 
She used to record with pleasure that her younger son, Angus, 
not then above six years old, marked his interest in the poet's 
deep, sonorous recitation of bis " lines to tiie Spade of a 
Friend," by coming cloee to het ear, and saying, in an eameat 
whi^ter, " Do ask him to say it again." Wordsworth's im- 
pressive " Lines on the Kxpecied Death of Fox," which belong 
to this summer, show that one subject of very deep interest 
common to him, and to both our parents, would not then have 
been wanting to the increase of intimacy if their neighbour- 
hood had been nearer. We can all remunber the saddening 
effect, on our dear father eapecially, when the tidings came 
that Fox was indeed gone, and at tbe very time when bis 
country seemed to need him most. His " public passion " (an 
expression our fidber often used in speaking of him) had, in 
the feelings of those to whom his name had long been the 

' Aftcnranli the putor of Lai^dde, eirl; taken thencs hj illom ind 
d«ath, but >tiU well aod iffectioaBtelf remembered. Hia remuns, brought 
to I^ngdalt bum the pUce~>t some diiUace~-»heTe he died, raat nndn 
a yew-tree in the chirchyud ot the Tale. 
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Bymbol of enlightened patriotism, redeemed in some degree the 
errors of hia private life. Our mother has, in writing of his 
death, truly said — " The warm generosity of hia heart, and the 
genial sweetness of his temper, left him without one private 
enemy." A few dajv after hie death, she adds — " We dined 
at Oalgartb {the Bifjiop of Ltandaff's), when he, who had been 
the personal friend of Fox, on drinkiDg to his memoiy after 
dinner, pronounced a very true and eloquent enlogium on hia 
character." 

Of another neighbour of this summer — an object of warm 
interest to her for many after-years — our mother thus writes : 
" It was then I fiist hecame acquainted with Mrs. Smith of 
Coniston. She visited me in compliance with her daughter 
Urs. Allan's request, but under the impression that she would 
find me a violent Democrat, and distasteful accordingly. 
However, it so happened that, bating the Democracy, we 
became great fHenda. She loved me in spite of my politics, 
and I both admired and loved her for the high principles of 
rectitude and honour which had supported her through many 
triala ; while the gracefulness of her manners, and the spirit 
and vivacity of her conversation, were most engaging to me. 
She lost her daughter, Elizabeth Smith, this summer. We 
vere engaged to past some morning houn with them^ the 
veiy week before her death ; but she became worse, and the 
visit was deferred. Elizabeth Smith died, and when we heard 
from Hawkahead durch-tower the sound of her death-bell, 
we r^retted that we bad not seen one who seemed to have 
lived so much with God,"] 

Mrs. Brudeaell remained some weeks at Belmont after 
my uncle and aunt left as. We accompanied her (on her 
way to rejoin tliem) as far as the town of Settle, and there 

■ Th«T««ldeDce of Un. Smltb >t the tins mentionsd ibovswuaimaU 
cottage bf the road-iide, near tike gale of Tent Lodge, her well-known 
home In after yean, on the bulks oi Coniaton Lake. It *a» built hiod 
after EUiabeth Smith's deatli, on a ipot greati; delighted In by ber, and 
where a tent b«d been pitched daring her lUnew, In which w*« often her 
inorning uttlng-room, commanding (aa the bouae raiaed " ~ 
DOW does} one of the floest views in tbe Lake diatrlet. 
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I parted for the Uat time with mf mother's earliest friend, 
and one who certainly had a considerable influence in the 
formation of my character. She had a high moral stan- 
dard \ and though there were many inconsistencies in her 
character, the generosity of her heart and the trnthfulness 
of her gratitude were the prominent qualities that made an 
impressioti on me. She was full of sympathy, a most en- 
gaging quality to the yonng. She cultivated my taste for 
reading, as well as taught me to read in her little cottage 
at OxloQ ; and her sensibilities did not evaporate in senti- 
ment She was a kindly friend to the poor, and by example 
impressed upon me early the force of a very favourite pas- 
sage of hers ^m Seattle's " Minstrel " — 

"And from tiie prajBr of want, uul pUint of wo«^ 
Oh t DBTcr, nerer tnm away thiaa ear ; 
Forlorn in thii bleak vilderneM balav, 
Oh t what w«re man ihoohl. HeSTen rstuM to hear I" 

We all returned to Edinbuigh in the October of this 
year, and Mrs. Bmdenell died at Tadcaater in the December 
following. My uncle and uint followed her remains to 
Hongbam Church, in Lincolnshire, where she was buried 
iD the chancel, between the graves of her two children, 
according to her expressed desire. She left me her family 
estate of Hebbom, subject to the debts and legacies speci- 
fied in her will This was a considerable accession of for- 
tune, at a time when the education of our children made 
such increase important. 

\A.unt Mary BilTi wue vitm on Edueatum. 

" Gkaitoi, October 1807. 

« Mt nuK NiKCZ, — I am very glad that you intend Graee 

should have her Aill awing (excuse the vulgarism) in reading. 

I know a reiy superior woman who laments to this day the 

starvation her mind underwent from the person und« whose 
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care she was placed, being possessed by tlie ill-fonndecl pi^u- 
dice tbst a literaij turn tends to give a disrelish for domestic 
dudes. 

" Grace has interested ns all very much with her account 
of Angus and Mai7's little cave, and the full epjoyment they 
found in it I wish you could convince Miss K— , and all 
the friende to artificial and premature inetniction, that one 
hour in this cave, employed in their own way, will strengthen 
their faculties and invigorate their minds more than twenty 
lessons. These good folks never couuder that when the 
faculties of children are exercised with most pleasure to them- 
selves, they are receiving their best lessons, and that Ood Him- 
self u their Teacher."] 

Our winter of this year was unmarked by any domestic 
event except MUes's entrance on the classes of theEdinbui^h 
College. My daughters went on with their school-room 
education under Miss Rattray's tuition. And here I must 
enter my protest against any one's continuing to tolerate 
such faults in a govemeea as may interfere with the happir 
ness of children. Miss Battray was truthful, pious, con- 
siderate of the poor, and veiy industrious ; but she had a 
etenmesB and want of sympathy, a harshness of nature wfaich 
made the school-room irksome, and which was alike un- 
favourable to the temper and to the happiness of the chil- 
dren. It was a great mistake to inflict on them this 
unnecessary discipline, and I have often bitterly regretted 
it. It was my custom then (not a very common one with 
Edinburgh ladies) to walk with the children before break- 
fast, they taking their little tins to get milk at a dairy- 
woman's field on the Queensferry Eoad, I liked to 
cultivate in them an early taste for simple habits and 
simple pleasures. These morning walks in spring were an 
emancipation from school-room rigidity, which they and I 
enjoyed together exceedingly. 

In the summer and autunn of this year we all spent 



LORD TANKERVILLE. B8 

some monthsi at Hebbum. Our kind oM friend Miss 
FoTster exerted herself to get the house there fumiehed for 
oar use; and though it was small — little more, indeed, 
than a shooting lodge, built by Mr. Bradenell for his own 
use, and theiefoie by no means convenient for a la^ 
family — these months were spent by na very happily. 
Two Shetland ponies of small dimensions, whose arrival 
was a great event amongst us, gave onr younger children 
their first experiences on horseback, and I often avaUed 
myself of Miss Forster's kindness by trotting over to her 
bouse at Bolton, a few miles distant, on the horse and 
pillion which she sent for me. Old Lord Tankerville spent 
that summer, as his wont was, at his baronial residence, 
Chillingfaam Castle, not fitr off, and, with his danghter. 
Lady Maiy Bennet, had the courtesy to caU upon us, and 
to invite Mr. Fletcher and me frequently to dinner. He 
was a fine specimen of the old English aristocrat, pane- 
tiliouB in the observance of conrteons manners, strong in 
his regard for constitutional Whig principles. With this 
bond between them, Mr. Fletcher and he became good 
fiiends. He had that summer, for the fint time, overcome 
a strong reluctance to the marriage of his eldest son, so as 
to receive Lord Ossulston and his beautiful young wife at 
Chillingham Castle. This was done at the dying request 
of a favourite daughter : and his heart was softened and 
his happiness incrrased by it. He told me that he had 
disapproved of bis son's marriage, not because his wife was 
a foreigner and without fortune, but because she had been 
educated amidst all the dissipation of Devonshire House, 
which he feared might make the union fiitat to his son's 
happiness.^ Another baronial Castle — that of Alnwick — 

> TUi E*t1 of TuilurTme pudnMd la tbe ;e«r 1S17 the Mtata of H«b- 
batn, which »i^t/a*& hli awn eataU of ChUlinghim, aod added tht wild 
part of Habban to hli rang* for th« eelabratad white cattla. 
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ire were introduced to this summer, by Mr. Burrell of 
Broom Park.^ It was worth seeing for once the stately 
remains of ancient hospitality at the castle of the Percys. 
At that time, when the Duke of Northumberland was 
present there, a fag was every Thursday unfurled on its 
highest tower, as an invitation to any who had been pre- 
viously introduced to come and dine there. The gentry 
of the county did not slight this invitation. About forty 
guests sat down to table on the day we dined there. On 
entering the dining-room, Miss Forster pointed to me 
where I should sit — neit to a vacant space. The old 
Duke was presently wheeled into the room, and his chair 
filled that apace ; so I had much of his discourse during 
dinner : it was lively, courteous, and good-humoured. He 
spoke, but not tediously, of his infirmity from gout ; he 
had tried, he stud, every remedy for it, as he believed, 
except one, which, in the case of a friend of his, proved 
efficacious, viz., the bastinado. This had been applied 
to his friend when travelling in Turkey, and disabled by 
gout from descending from his palanquin to pay the re- 
quired homage to the Grand Vizier, and it actually cured 
him I 

[The Hebbum saminer had by no means the charm that 
belonged to our Westmoreland sojourn of the year before ; bnt 
it was a happy one, as our mother has said (for counby life 
was in itoelf eigoyment), and for ns children it had its bright 
days of adventure, too, out of the common course, one espedally 
— an expedition taken in a cart, with well-filled providon 
baskets for the day, the elders of the family party riding on 
horseback along by onr ^de, all save aunt Dawson, who jolted 
along amongst us, leading the tune and words (^ the " Jolly 
~ i" and other old ditties, given forth in full, if not 
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hftnnoniotu, chonu by all round her, to beguile the long 
morning's journey to Bamboroagh Cartte. Onr first sight of 
tbia fine old place when we reached it — the flash of the blue 
■ea, and the nub of its white foam aa the wave* broke on the 
rocks under the Castle at full tide, and the long stretch of 
white sand and shingle which, at its ebb, lay between Bam- 
borough and LiDdisfame, " The Holy Isle " of St Cuthbert,— 
«e not forgotten by us now ; the leM so, that the memories 
of this day as to acenery were richly brought back a few yean 
afterwards by the vigoFous poetio pictures of Scott iu the 
finest csnto of his " Uarmion." 

In another ezctmion, one more soberly oondncted, we also 
aeeompanied our paieota to Haggerston Hall, then occupied 
u a nnnneij, hanng been granted as a house of refuge by Sir 
Gamaby Haggerston, an ancient Baronet "of that ilk," to 
■ome F^ch nuns who had been dragged ftom their cuuTent, 
and for some time imprisoned in Paris during the R«gn of 
TeiTor. They told us, but with no bittemees, simply as a 
matter of history, tliat it was only the death of Robespierre 
that SBTed them from beiag rictims of the goillotine them- 
selTca. Alter their arrival in England, and their eitabliah- 
ment at the pUue where we found them, a Highland cousin 
of our &ther, one of the MIm Fletchers of Dnuans, had taken 
tiie TOWB and joined their commanity. She was permitted by 
ihe Abbess mother to see her kinsman and give kindly welcome 
to OUT rnoth^ and us for hia sake. She had preeerred a token 
of him (whether of fiuniliar fcinHnat or something tenderer we 
know not) — a Latin motto in praise of friendship — which, as 
she reminded him, he had given to her when they met last, 
or rather parted, after crossing a bum (for she noted the time 
and place) near her father's house. There was no reserve 
in showing this to him, which she drew forth from an em- 
Inotdered pocket-book, and we thought the sisters looked on 
very benevolently as she did so. We often recalled thia 
Tint to onr Catholic cousin and the good sisterhood with 
pleasure. 

Of other matters at Hebbnm, and other interests in which 
onr dear mother led us cordially to share, the following letter 
to a much-valued friend speaks In her own words : — 
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To Mri. Stari. 



" Hebbubh Hodbb, hbaa Bilford, 

KOSTHUHBSRLAND, /u^ 26fA, 1807. 

" The kind wish 70a expressed to hear from me, my dear Ura. 
Stark, was too gratifjing to be for a single day forgotten, 
although a fortnight hu passed away since ve arrived here. 
I wished, bovever, to be able to tell you how we liked our 
dwelling and all its aceompanimenta. Pate (as if to punish 
me for coreting your sequesteied cottage) has placed us in a 
house at the summit of a bleak, biu« hilL It was built by the 
late Ur. Brudeuell, who pulled down an old baronial castle 
which ' time had spared,' and fixed upon precisely the only 
part of the estate which affords a prospect Utterly devoid of 
picturesque beauty. The Cheviot Hills form our boundary to 
the south-west, and we hope it is no treason against the Epic 
Uuse, if we r^oice that this far-famed scene of martial prowess 
is now covered with bleating flocks and peaceful shepherds. 
The peasantry of this country are not leas simple, though they 
are far less independent, than those of Westmoreland ; we 
have none of that erect deportment and that proud drility we 
used to meet with in our wanderings last summer, when we 
were obliged to ask permission of the statesmen (ploughing their 
own fields) to walk through them. Here property is in the 
hands of the few rich. The country is thinly inhabited ; the 
Harms are extensive ; and the cotters hold of the farmer (not 
the proprietor) is a sort of feudal heritage. His cottage, cows, 
grass, potato crop, and some bolls of com are given him in 
exchange for his labour. His wife, or some one member of the 
fiunily, is obliged to work at fixed wages for the farmer the 
year round. This is colled vxyrldng bottdage, and it is felt as 
ft great grievance by the people ; but it is an ancient custom in 
Northumberland, and though attended with personal grudging 
and private feelings of oppresmon, which never faH to hurt the 
character, it eecuiea the cottager's family a muntenance, and 
there seems to be little abject poverty or wretchedness in our 
TilUgeB. The village of Hehbum is a short mile from us. 
There has not been a school there in the memory of man. 
Last Sunday we assembled about tven^ children in iba remains 
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of the old CMtle, read m little appropriftte Addrew to them, ud 
pierailed on them to aooompeny ni to church, about a mile 
distant from the Tillage. Thej had never been in an^ place 
Oi vonhip. Their parenta were chieflj DiventerB, and their 
chapels and labemaoles were many milee diattnt, too far for the 
ehildieD to travel barefooted ; m the; were aufiered to run 
vild on Sunday. I waa much pleased with the liberality of 
the peienta ; there waa no bigotry among them, for, though of 
many different pemuaiona, they all willinglj sent their chil- 
dren to accompany oa to the neareet place of worahip. The 
ehildren on their part were delighted ; moat of them oonld 
read ; and we agreed that ■ the Sermon on the Mount ' waa 
good for oa all You would hare been pleaaed, my dear Mn. 
Startc, to have aeen how eameatly my diildren took a part in 
thia intereating [ocject Hnch did I wiah for three or fonr 
whom I ooold name to have enjoyed it with ua, uid, believe 
me, yon were among the number. Ton peroeiTe that, notwith- 
■^■"■""C the hleak, bare hill, we shall oontrive to be very 
luf^. Tou will not, I am aure, refiue your contribution to 
make na so ; do let me hear &om you."] 

Tmax Tadcaater, in tlie coniae of the niinmer 1608, our 
eldest giri, Best^, and I vent to vidt an old friend — Uisa 
Kennedy — in the neighbourhood of Mancheeter, and she 
made na acquainted with the family of Mi. Qreg at Quarry 
Bant We stayed a week with them, and admired the 
cnltiTatioB of mind and refinement of mannere which Mrs. 
Greg preserved in the midst of a money-making and some- 
what unpolished communityof merdiants and manu&cturers. 
Mr. Greg, too, was most gentlemanly and hospitable, and 
surroonded by eleven clever and well-educated children. 
Ithoi^ht them the happiest family group I had ever seen. 
Miss Kennedy also took me to visit ber fHends, the Bath- 
bone famOy, at Green Bank, near Liverpool, and we thwe 
met Mr. Roecoe, the elegant-minded author of the " Life of 
Lorenzo de' MedicL" Mr. Roscoe took us to his beautiful 
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residenoe at Ollertoa Hall, and cbaimed ob by the good taste 
of bis varied and agreeable powers of conTersation. He 
bad been returned member for Liverpool during the Whig 
Ministry of 1806, and both he and Mr.Bathbone had taken a 
dedded part in the cause of the abolition of the slave-trade. 
We were takfoi to see the laat ship vhich bad suled from the 
port of Liverpool for trade in human beings. It was then 
undergoing a change for the storage of other goods than 
thoae wretched negroes who had formerly been crammed 
in the space between-decks not more than four feet high. 
The iron books remained to which they had been chined. 
It was a sickening sight, — but those chains were broken. 
We stayed some days at Green Bank, where we enjoyed the 
society of the venerable William Bathbone, the zealons 
Mend of civil and religions liberty. It was he, and Mr. 
Roscoe, and Dr. Curri^ who by their personal influence 
and exertions established the first literary and philoso- 
phical society at Liverpool, and induced their fellow-towns- 
men to think and feel that there were other objects besides 
making money which ought to occupy the time and 
thoughts of reasonable beings. 

For the summer of 1610 we took a pleasant country hoase, 
Fr&nkfield by name, about a mile above Lasswade, on the 
banks of the Esk, where our eldest daughter, with the 
three younger children and I, repaired early in the spring 
Mr. Fletcher joining us at the end of each week before the 
Conrte rose, to have his Sunday rest among us. It was 
here that Mr. and Mrs. Simond and Miss Wilkes, afterwards 
Mrs. Jeffrey, first visited us, introduced by Mrs. Craig 
Millar. Mr. Simond was a grav^ misanthropic Frenchman, 
who had emigrated to America during the stirring period 
of the French Revolution. He was a nutn of refined and 
literary taste, became a merchant at New York, and mar- 
ried there a lively and agreeable woman, Miss Wilkes, a 
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niece of the celebntod John Wilkes, the agitator of th« 
early part of George the Third's reign. 

Id the antumn of that year I treU remember oor watch- 
ii^ one fine evening the expected urival of our dear 
Miles and Qrace from Yorkihiie, and I could even now 
&ncy I see their light active itepa on the wooden 
bridge that croased the Eak near to our garden gate at 
Fraokfield. It was a lutppy meeting, and our Grace, 
whose love of home and love of nature partook of the 
poetical enthusiaam of her character, often mentioned it 
as one of the brightest spots in her happy life. 8he 
found her sister Margaret, then twelve years old, much 
advanced in companitHiable qualities, their tastes and pur- 
mite were nmilar, and her little sister Mary had all the 
beauty and the shyness of a most interesting child, the 
plaything of the &mily. The peculiar reserve of Bessy's 
character made me think that she would benefit by being 
thrown among stoangers, and it was at this time fixed 
that she should go and spend some months with Mn. 
Barbftuld, where a new view of society, and the great 
advantage of living wiUi that most excellent and highly- 
gjfted woman, might excite her to more energetic aspira- 
tions after knowledge and all that was praiseworthy. Her 
personal beauty at that time was most remarkable, but her 
manners were so cold and distant tiiat she had few intimate 
friends, and yet she had deep feeling. I remember that 
she could hardly recover composure after reading the last 
chapters of " Claiisaa Harlowe." It was on a fine summer 
evening at this time, when we had just finished that powei^ 
fnl book, and when our eyes were red with weeping over 
it, that we sallied out to talk it over, for we could think 
and speak of nothing else. We were sauntering about on 
a bank above the Esk called the Whinny, when who should 
we meet but Professor Playfair, his then pupil Lord John 
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Russell, Mrs. Apreece, afterwards Lady Davy, and Miss 
Hftpufth Mackenzie^ (a daughter of the " Man of Feeling," 
Henry Mackenzie). Mrs. Apreece had brought me a letter 
of introduction &om Mr. Banks Cleayer. This very 
agreeable party returned with us to drink tea at Frankfield, 
helping us to forget the creations of Kichardsou's genius in 
the sparkling vivacity of Mrs. Apreece, and the taste and 
nfioemetit of her companiona, 

[Thoee of ns who survive well remember our ei\joyment of 
this beautiful locality, known to ns before only by occasional 
visits to Roslin or Hawthomden. Our poaseanon of the dear 
mother's daDy company was more complete than in any former 
Bummer spent in ^e country ; and as that district was much 
less a i^ace of villas than it has since become, the wood walks 
of the sarrouDding glens, with the steep banks of their stteams, 
the tiny feeders of the Esk, were as quiet and free as they were 
beautiAil "Paidlin^" and even bathing in these " bums " 
were often incidents of our walks — to town children an especial 
delight So was our inUmaty with the whole snccesuon of 
flowering plants that grew in those nooks, from the earliest 
primrose to the latest harebell We never became botanists in 
any systematie sense, though (as our mother has recorded) 
" Sinclair Onllen, a grandson of Dr. Oullen, a young man of 
unquestionable genius, and of manners the most lively and 
engaging, used to come from Edinburgh as a frequent visitor, 
and ^ve ns botanical lectures in those woods ; " but it was at 
frankfield that one unfailing pleasure of life became a habit 
with us — to observe minutely in their own haunts, and thus to 
share the "innooent mirth" of wild-flowers. It was there, too, 
that we first held intercourse with the labouring people of our 
own counfay. Many of them not engaged in farming work 
were employed in some paper-mills near at hand, but the hours 
of work there were not so long ss in most other factory toils. 

I This ladj died mmf ;un ago, and Doue irho lud srar known her can 
forgat the chum at her socUl intarcoiirte. In thii It wu difflcnlt ta oy 
trttrther her pis; of gentdns homonr in canTenatlon, or har quick ijmpathf 
■od eompRhaniliHi m m Ilitener, ware the mott sttrscttT*, 
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The worken had time for the cultiTktion of their kail-jtrda, 
and for no nosll cidtiTation <rf their mindi beddei. The boj> 
and girk came readilf to lome evening flnun for litBtractiou 
such u we could help our mother to give them, and we le«med 
full; to respect the intelligence and to eiQoj the oonrerrible 
qnalitaeB of the elder people when we Tieited than at their 
fhigal homes. Though we oerer returned to Frankfield as 
eommer residents, it was long afterwards a pleasure to us to 
keep up the friendl; intercoane of ttiis tima with a good many 
of our Tillage neighbours. The kindlj welcomes we found at 
the hearths of those we knew best well repaid the long walk 
ve Bometimea took from Edinburgh in frostj days of the 
following winters to see them, and to admire, hardly leas than 
in summer, the glen streams of thoee parts in their garniture of 
icicles and frozen spray.] 

In December of this year I set out with oar eldest 
daughter for Loudon, where my old friend, Miss Forster, 
met OS. PreTious to my leaving Bessy with Mrs. Barbanid, 
I saw a good deal of that remarkable woman, — remarkaUe 
not more for genios, taste, and feeling, than for great 
elevation of mind, lively wit, and playfulness of &ncy. 
Her manners were very pleasing, without the polish of 
fitshionable life, but with much of refinement and perfect 
good breeding. I wished my dear child to have a high 
standard of iateUectnal and moral perfection, and in placing 
her with Mrs. Barbauld I had my wish accomplished. I 
think it was Mrs. Barbanld'a admirable essay on "The 
Education (^ Circamstances " that gave me so great a desire 
to place my dan^ter under the enviable circumstance of 
being her inmate. 

The winter of 1 61 1 was not marked by any home event 
that I con specially remember, except that our son Miles's 
attendance at the Moral Fhiloeophy class of the Edinbor^ 
College was the means of making us acqu^t«d with Dr. 
Thomas Brown, who had the year before been appointed 
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successor to Dugald Stewart Mrs. Elizabeth Bamilton was 
still resident in Edinburgh, and at her house we always 
found most agreeable society, as well as at that of Mn. 
Grant of La^an, who two years before bad established 
herself in Edinburgh, proriog a great acquisition to our 
little orcle. The society of Edinburgh at that time was 
delightful The men then most diHtinguished in social 
intercooTBe, alike 1^ literary reputation and amiable man- 
sers in society, were Walter Scott, Mr. Jef&ey, Dr. Tbomaa 
Brown, IRs. Mackenzie, Mr. Thomas Thomson, Professor 
Flayfair, Mr. Pillans, the Ber. Dr. Alison. A little before 
this time the forms of social meetings had somewhat changed 
from what they were when I knew Edinburgh first Litfge 
dinner parties were less &equeQt,and supper parties — I mean 
hot sappers — ^were generally discarded. In their place came 
large evening parties (sometimes larger than the rooms could 
oonreniently hold) where card-playing generally gave place 
to music or conversation. The company met at nine and 
parted at twelve o'clock. Tea and coffee were handed about 
at nine, and the guests sat down to some light cold refresh- 
ments later on in the evening; people did not in these 
parties meet to eat, but to talk and listen. There you would 
see a group (chiefly of ladies) listening to the brilliant talk 
of Mr. Je&ey ; in a different part of the roon, perhaps, 
another circle, amongst whom were pale-faced, reverential- 
looking students, lending their ears to the playAil imaginsr 
tive discussions of Dr. Brown, — while Professor Flayfair 
would sometimes throw in an ingenious or quiet remark, 
that gave &esh animation to the discourse. On other 
occasions, old Mr. Mackenzie would enliven the conversation 
with anecdotes of men and manners gone by. It was this 
winter that Mrs. Apreece and Mrs. Waddington divided the 
admiration of the Edinburgh circles between them, — the 
one attractive by the vivacity of her conversation, the other 
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by her remarkable beui^ and the grace of her nuamers. 
H«r eldest daughter, then an intelligent giri, was afterwards 
the wife of Baron Bunsen. I may remark that it was in this 
BDcie^that Lord John Rossell, then the inmate of Professor 
Play&ir, used to spend some of the evening hours that he 
could spare fhim bard study. The enlightened philosophy 
of Mr. Playfur's mind, when broos^t into close contact 
with his own youthful aspirings, may have contributed to 
give Lord John's mind that high tone of political morality 
for which he has since been so distinguished. 

It was during this period also, when my children were 
growing up and able to enjoy variety of intercourse, that 
several English fiuoiliee of intelligence and agreeableness 
were attracted to Kdinburgh, for the sake both of its society 
and the advantages it afforded as to education for both sons 
and daughters. It would be in vain now to enumerate all 
the new people that came and went among ns, some leaving 
permanent friendships behind them, and others most kindly 
feelings and not infrequent interchange of letters after they 
left Edinburgh. Among those whose acquaintance in those 
days ripened into friendship (which was continued without 
intetmption to the close of her life), Lady Williamson, the 
widow of Sir Hedworth Williamson of Whitburn, should 
be especially mentioned. She had a bouse for many years 
in Queen Street, a few doors from North Castle Street. 
Her daughters attended classes along with mine, and a 
strong theatrical friendship was formed among our young 
peo[Je, both sons and daughters, which led to most pleasant 
meetings for rehearsals at our respective homes. lisdy 
WilUameon's house was large, and one of the diawing-rooms 
was converted into a little permanent theatre during one 
winter, when the play of " Douglas," and some of Joanna 
Baillie's dramas were got up witii great effect, and large 
audiences sometimes gave their applause em amore. After 
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the ftieDdly fiunily part^ left Edinborgh, ve were always 
urged to make Whitbnm Hall a resting-place on our way 
to YorkBhire, and frequently did so. Tlie youngest Miss 
Williamson married the Hon. T. Dundas, now Earl of Zet- 
land, and she never fuled in Bbowing me the most fiiendly 
kindness in my dull Tadcastor life, when attending on my 
aunt Dawson. 



\Piut of a Lour from Mrs. E. Samitton to Mri. Fletcher, 
dated 1808. 
'* I long to hear of yonr meeting with Qraoe, and of tbe 
improrement yon found in the dear girl, and t know your ac- 
count will be a fiuthful one ; for this I can say of you with 
tmth — that I have never known so fond a mother so perfectly 
candid and impartial, neither liave I ever known one to whom 
I could so freely speak on the peculiar character of a child 
without any (q)jffehension of being mistaken by her in what I 
said. This I comider at the greatest blessing to your chDdran. 
It permits you to make use of the eyes of yonr understanding 
as well as yonr heart, and the oonseqnencee to them mnst he 
great beyond expresdon." 

Rdeding to my dauffhter Eliaahdk, from Mr*. Barbauld. 

" Dbab Madam, — ^I cannot let Miss Fletcher make op her 
paequet without adding a line to tay — in truth, what I said 
before, yet a mother, I foncy, will allow me to repeat — that her 
child is well and lovely, and the darling of every one who sees 
her. t am every day more and more pleased with her intelli- 
gence and the justness of her taste, as well as with the aweeW 
ness of her manneiB. Ton would have been amused with a 
dialogue that passed between na the other day. We were 
reading Pale;. ' But,' says she, * I do not want all this evi- 
dence, for it never entered into my mind to doubt of any of 
these truths.' I observed to her, that there were thoee who 
bad made otgections and had written books against them, and 
that it might occnr to her, at some tame of her life, to be asked 
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for a Muon of the hope that waa in bar; ■But,' replied sh^ 
with gmt tuMvM, ' I think it would be the beet vkjr, then, to 
read fint one irf these books that are written againat Chrutiaiiit7.' 
Too naj beliere I did not recommend one, Int I felt the convio- 
tion th^ we do not eren wiah onr children to iuqoire withottt 
a biaa on thdr mindi. Nor onght we ; if we think ouredTee to 
be in poMevion of important truths, it is both right and kind 
to impreas them on the mind of jonth without wuting for the 
nneertain proceM of their own etude reaeoningi. Then is a 
great deal of unjust prcijndioe against pngjodioe. Miss FletoW 
has BO doubt told you tiiat we hare seen ' Berenice' performed, 
and Tei7 well, at a priTste parfy. It is wonderfdl that a Haj 
should support itself as this does, without change of situation 
or anything that can be called an incident, and with the miser- 
able expedient of three confidants created for the sole purpoae 
of being so; but 'Berenice' has many pretty linea, which one has 
often heard quoted, and it has the remembrance of tiie interest 
excited by the lores of Louis xiv. and Mandnl The French 
Fl^s are better than Uie English tor prirate representation, aa 
they require no change of scenes I see, dear madam, yon have 
beoi struck as well as onrselvea with the uncalled-for severi^ 
of the Edinburgh Reriew against my niece— >^I say uncalled-for, 
becanse thqr were not reviewing her; andif they did not choose 
to bring her book before the public, I think they bad no right 
to bring her name. The cause of their unfonnded sarcasm 
ai^ieara pretty eridently in the next page, where thej mention 
HontgomeiT. I wish my niece had not inserted her address to 
that poei ' They are too proud and too generous,' said Hr. 
Hamond, some time ago, when I was expressing a fear that it 
might influence their notice of her ; but it bss not proved so. 
I wish the Beriewen would ask me for a motto; I conld give 
them one from Shakespeare : — 



*< I must have tiied you, dear madam, with this long letter. 

" A. L. Bakbauld. 
" Stoki NswmoToii, dprit 18H." 
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To her daughter Grace, from B. F. 

"Sundas Morning, Notembtr 1SI2. 

" The Napien leave town on Tuesday, and I must prepare 
my packet for 70a, dear child. Colond George Napier is a 
most interesting and truly heroic man. It was Miss Craig's 
tetters to her brother, so Aill of good sense and affectionate 
eoiicitude, that won his heart ; then her brother used to dwell 
on the sweetneas of her temper and the goodness of her heart, 
and with his dying breath he besooght his friend to see his 
sister whenever he returned to England. Under these impres- 
uona, Colonel Napier was in the truest sense in love; and 
before be left London this summer, to fulfil young Craig's 
dying wish, he told Ms mother, lady Saiah, that if Min Craig 
corresponded with the expectations he had formed of her, she 
was the only woman on earth he could love. His mother 
sanctioned what the world would call his romantic passion. 
He came, saw, and was completely conquered. Yoa m^ 
remember how deeply she was interested about him when she 
was here last winter. To hear him talk of General Moore 
would do yon good, dear child ; he was his aide-dt-camp, and 
had been receiving orders fire minntea before the General 
received his fatal wound at the battle of Corunna. Napier 
was at that moment sent to bring up some fresh detachments, 
and did not return in time to see him while consdonsness 
lasted ; he was jnst expiring when Napier entered the tent 
He said Moore's heart was broken, and that he exposed his 
penon with deeperate courage that day on which he fell, but 
that during all his misfortunes hia courage, firmness, and 
magnanimity never forsook him, and it was only his peculiar 
friends who saw what was pasung in his mind. Napier s^s, 
'We shall never look upon his like again.' 

" I hope, my deamt Giace, yon eqjoyed your last packet ; 
believe me, yon cannot have greater pleasure in hearing from na 
than I have in preparing them for you. Tour kind heart and 
affectionate attentions are a constant subject of sweet recollec- 
tion to me, and nothing pleasant occurs without my earnestly 
wishing you were here to share it with ua. We shall hope to 
hear from you at great length hy Mr. Marshall, when yon will 
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giro lu a nuntiTe of all your proceedi&gi, tlioiigfats, feelings, 
And opinioiu. I expect much gratification this erening in onr 
meeting with Sir James Mackintoeh again, who ia a man of 
Terj diatingniehed talents and great convenational powen. He 
has been for the last ten yean in India. Hii cosTenation ia 
fbll of intereat and iutniction. The account he girea of the 
Hindoo character ia very cnriona ; ha aaya in refinement of 
nuuuien, caltiTation, and politeneea, they are equal to Enropeana ; 
that they talk of truth, honour, and tDoral obligation, aa if tbey 
fUt it, bat tha^ in &ct, thej neither act npon these principlea 
thonselvea nor expect joa to act npon them. Sir James knew 
a Hindoo R^jah, a man of great acquirement! and of the moat 
poliahed mannen, who, when he was diaappointed in the collec- 
tion of hia tazea of the anm he expected, ordered a pound of 
eyea to be bronght him of thoee who had reftued to pay the 
taxes. Sncb hoirid barbarity can only be attributed to the 
want of the humanizing power of Chriatianity. The rites of 
Jnggernant accustom the people to believe that their deity can 
be pleaaed with human anifering ; how, then, can they be per- 
anaded that the exerciae of cruelty can be diapleasing to him 1 
Mr. M'Neill dined with m yeeteiday. He has just been on a 
Tisit to Walter Scott, and heara that ■ Rokeby ' ia a domestic 
tale : the acene, Hr. Morritt's, Boket^ ; the time, during the 
waiB of York and lAncaster. It will be published abont 
Chrifltmaa. I have been much pleaaed with lome of Crabbe'a 
Tal e s they are ao tme to nature, such beantiful picture* of 
the common and ereiy-day joyi and aonuwa of humanity. 
There is not a particle of poetical romance in them, bnt they 
are often Tery touching. Pny tell Mr. S^, witii my best 
cmnplimenta, that since I aaw him we have leen a ipeeeh of 
Ur. Fawkea, so fiill of wisdom, truth, and pnblio spirit, that I 
am connnced the report of hia being deranged ia nothing more 
than a political calumny. I wish there were five himdred such 
madmen in onr House of Commons. I beliere we should all 
be the better for their ueasores, from the King to the lowest of 
his subjects." 
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ParU of Lttttn to Mrt. Stark, i&lZ and 1814. 

"Pask T¥*r.t., 1813. 

" JSo cbanges h&ve bappeiied since yon left na except that onr 
Rutamnal tinta ue of a browner shade, and that we draw dour 
round oar fire in the erening, and that our picture grow* more 
like every touch we give the canvaa. 

" If Grace had a temper to be spoiled by commendatioii, my 
delight in thia picture would make her conceited, but though 
aha has pleasure in the art, it is with her a rery secondary 
pleasure — what ahe most feels ia the reflected eqjoymeut she 
afforda to me." 

To the Same. 

" Dteember nth, 1614. 
" I could not write till I heard of dear Grace's tafb arrival at 
Tadcaater after a journey in the mul during the severest 
weather we have liad this winter. She set off with Mn. 
Uacnab laat Thorsday. I cannot tell yon what it coat me to 
part with her for so many months, for eTon your indulgence 
would condemn my weakness when so peremptory a duty 
required the sacrifice, Miles'a ilhiess and our consequent anxiety 
has prereutod na from knowing what has been going on hi 
Edinburgh since we returned, but it has giren ns frequent 
opportunities of seeing Dr. Thomson. He gives a sad picture 
of the demoralization of Fans. He thinks this ia greatly owing 
to the unprincipled ambition of Bonaparte's government. It 
waa a government of expedients and not of general principles, 
and, of cotuse, no man of integrity could obtain or keep a aitna- 
tion of public tnist or national importance, because if a more 
enterprising or bold adventurer started a more daring project of 
ambition be was alwaya preferred, hence character lost its value 
and fidelity its reward. Dr. Thomson eeema to think this cor- 
mption of manners pervades all ranks, nor are the literary and 
scientific men exempted from it It makes one sad to think of 
these things, dear friend, but I still hope that the great diviaioD 
of property in France will in time eetablU^ a middle class, and 
that this middle class will exercise a wholesome control ovec 
public opinion favourable to private morab and general happi- 
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B«A Sr. Tbomaon nya there are now in Fnoce three miUions 
of landed proprietors. We have been reading Wordeworth's 
* Ezcuiaion ' uid Mn. Bnmton's ' Discipline.' Wordiworth's 
Food, of 423 pagei qnuto, hu some exquisite puMges, but if 
on the whole far too long. It ie marked, howerer, bj that 
higli tone of moral aeniibilitf and devont aapirationa after good- 
nen for which his other works are remarkable. His hero is a 
pedlar, a Scotch pedlar, too, who carriei bis mbUme morality 
as well as his pack to the native monntains of the poet, and 
there holds oonrerse with Wordsworth. The critics may sneer, 
bnt the lover of nature, and of mankind, will find much to love 
in the 'Ezcoision.' We are delighted with 'Discipline;' I 
will not antidpatfl your pleasure in reading it, but I am sure 
yoo will find much to commend. The Mintlj pnritj of Hiss 
Mortimer's character is the finest iDnstration of genuine piety 
that I have anywhere met with in fiction." 

To&uS«mt. 

« JToy IQO, I8I4. 
" Altbongli I have not written to you, my dear friend, I have 
been rqoicing with yon in spirit and in tnith at the great 
flvents which have immortalized the past mouth, and have given 
a new interest to the deetiniea of manluud ; never again did I 
expect to feel the same Interests in poUtica, the aapirationa of 
hope^ or the same confidence in national viita& llie preoepta 
of I« Haipe have not been aa the good seed that waa sown in 
■tony placea. His illostriona pupil, the good Alexander, has 
nobly proved the pre-eminence of virtue. How beautiful is the 
■imple and mioatentatioos manner in which he has acted 1 
Joanna BaiUie writ«e to me that when the Duke of Clarence 
asked the Dnohen of Oldenbnig what her brother would do when 
he entered Fttria, she said in broken Ti"gl'«h, ■ Ha wiU first tank 
Qod, and then he will aeem as if he had noting to do in the 
matter.' Count OrloST told Dr. Baillie that he had on his 
estates in Rnsna about 40,660 peasants, all of whom oould read, 
and meet of them write, that they could cany their oomplainta to 
three diSbroit courts if they thought themselves injured, and that 
the expense of law proceedings would not exceed fifty shillings. 
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" We are now upon a visit to one of my earlieet friends, Mrs. 
Layoock, in the sweetest of Yorkshire villages, where beautiful 
woodland scenery, the lovelieet freshnees of spring, and the 
happiest domestio inteiconrse contribate to our eqjoyment. 
How I wish we hod yon in this pleasant village, where every- 
thing wears the aspect of gladness, and harmonizes with the 
festivity of nature in her gayest season I An English village ia 
in my mind the best commentary on the English constitution, 
the independence, comfort, security, industry, and opulence of 
its inhabitants are the blessed fruits of peace and liberty." 

titm G. F.tohtr Mother. 

VISIT TO SARAH TBI OQOD SBBVANT, WBOSI BtOBT WAS TOU) Ol TBI 
FUST FABT Of THESK HBHOBULS. 

" Tadoastbb, Marth 1813. 
"Mt dbakbst Kothkb, — On Monday, immediately after 
breakfast, I set out on my delightlVd errand to Grimstoo. I 
bq>pily escaped &11 our Argus^ed neighbours, and therefore 
had the eatiaTaction of walldng alone. 



Those beautiful lines of Wordsworth were strongly recalled 
to my memoiy, for there was in truth ' a blessing in the air.' 
I found Sarah alone in her cottage, ezcqituig her little silent 
ftiend and companion, her infant's chair, which you know 
always stands beside her. She spoke much of you, and told me 
she remembered well the first day you went to vidt her poor 
mistreiw. When I gave her I^y Williamson's generous 
present, she seemed almost overpowered, and she told me after- 
wards, when I asked her to dictate to me what she wished to 
say I would write for her, that at the moment she received the £5 
her heart was bo filled with gratitude that she could not speak. 
She said that, not baring learned to write, she could not indit« 
properly to a Udy, and I did not press her to do so, lest it should 
perplex her and make her think I doubted her gratitnde ; but 
she repeatedly begged me to tell the good lady how very much 
she felt her kindness, for it hail been a hard winter, and that 
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she wu growing old now and not able to vork u she used 
to da With sdmirable delioacj she never mentioDed her 
conduct to hei mistRss in exprearing her thanks to Lady 
^TillisnuoD, not even to depreciate it ; sbe scecoed to feel that 
touching on her own merits wonld hare been like giring herself 
a claim to the generusi^ of the 'good lady.' When I told 
her that ;oa wanted a pictnre of her, she said certainly, it was 
her duty, and without making one excuse seated herself where 
I wished her. I was delighted to find one human being at least 
tne from vani^, for though Sarah waa in her common working 
dress, she did not seem at all discomposed ; she was much 
pleased that jon should think of her, but did not concern hei^ 
self how she appeared. Indeed, she sabmitted to it as a sort 
of duty, and thought, as you denred it, it was the only 
little return she oonld make for all your kindness. When she 
hsd sat some time I told her I fe»ed she would be tired of 
ntting BtiU so long ; with great simplicity she mildly answered, 
*0h, thank you, I can sit still toit patiently.' The sketch I 
have taken does not altogether please me, but as I hare caught 
some of the expresdon of her countenance I will send it in the 
next ftank. I should hare much pleasure in introducing our 
good Sarah to Dr. Brown if he comes this w^ in spring, and 
can spare time. She is an admirable creature, when I see her 
in dre« and manners, so umple, uncultiroted, and uneducated, 
with a soul filled with ereiy excellence, and when I contrast 
her with many of the great worldlings around us, Shakespeare's 
words constantly come into my mind — 

' A tnitdstaring aogvl aball ih* b« wliea Um; lie howUng.' 
It is difllcult to give in a drawing tke peculiar expression of 
pladdi^ and resignation in her countenanoe. This is another 
proof smong many of the wretched limitation in human power 
when inspired — almost poetically inspired — by the character, 
the mind of the person whose countenance you are to delineate j 
if, nnfortunately, your pencil has not a sharp point and you 
hare forgotten your knife, vainly will you seek to give to each 
varying beauty of the human face 'its local habitation.' 
There is great vexation of spirit in this, a vexation fkim which 
Sarah has been saved, as she cannot draw. 
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" Among th« late rabjecta at the Foruin, would it not be a 
good one to disouas whether occompliahmentB are of eaaentiat 
advantage to the happinees of rational beinge ? and though for 
my own part I ahould much plead in favour of them, yet a good 
deal might be said on the oUier ude of the question." 

Part* of LeUer* from Grace Fletcher to htr Moiher 
a»d Sitlen. 

"January ItKA, 1815. 

'■ When this reaches you, dearest mamma, yon will be sitting 
with them all — Miles telling you aboat Bourtree Hill, and all 
those pleasant little minute historiee so interesting to ourselves. 
It is yoQT birthday, and they have all wished you many, ah ! 
how many, joyful returns of the day. I remember we used all to 
tay to be the first to run into your room, and give you the 
wish, and receive the fint kiss. I must content myself with 
being the last this time, bat now from my heart do I send you 
my little tribute of affection. We eigoy at this moment, I 
trust, ths only true happiness, the only happiness I think we 
much prize, the wellbeing of those we lore — dearest papa's 
good health, youis, and all of us ; how few are so blessed — for 
a continuation of these do I hope and pray, and poor indeed 
after these wonld be any wishes of worldly benefits. Accept 
then, dearest of mothers, this beet wish, and think of me on 
the 15th as thinking only of yon. Dear aon^, she spoke of 
yoa this morning, with tears in her eyes — tears of love and 
memory. 

<< Tonr Idndoess has furnished me with a great gratification ; 
two or three days ago I receiTed ' Disdpline.'' I have read 
the greater part of it twice over; common sentiments of 
admiration and liking do not suit a book which is so uncommon, 
— a book which, independent of its interest, has precepts and 
opinions which must be chronicled in the mind, — a book, in 
short, the aim and object of which is so noble. I rose from 
the perusal of it better, at least in the desire of being better. 
Miss Mortimsr seems to me a character perfectly new ; hers is 
a sonl and a spirit which sets commonplace at defiance ; how 
> B7 Mr*. BroutoD. 
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beutifiil ifl her tendenieM, her |uet7, her generoaity 1 HaitUnd 
is the onlj ftort of hero I admire ; iplendid, dMhing heioea I 
caimot endure ; perfect heroea, nicb u my dear Sir Ch&rlea, 
are a little tiresome, not from their goodneu, for it ii anpleas- 
snt eren in (peaking of the hero of a uorel to bear goodnesa 
objected to, but from the minuteneaa with which their charitable 
deeds are related, which girea them the air of being btuy- 
bodiea ; but in Maitland, the noble intellect, the force of mind, 
and thoae feelioga which make yon know he most be good and 
charitable, with a certain (I hardly know what to call it) want 
of detail in the delineation of hia character, preaent to ub a 
being altogether admirable, altogether worthy of love. I like the 
manner in which Mra. Bninton has treated the Highland part 
of the book. She has seized on those features in the mannera and 
dmracter of the Highlanders which are descriptive and pictur- 
esque, not thoae which are ludicrous. She has not taken from 
the nature of her picture by giving a too brilliant colouring to 
the scenes she presents ; she has mellowed the background, 
and touched the prominent and interesting parts with feeling 
and genius. To me she has as much surpassed the author of 
' Waverley' in taste as she has in sentiment. Is it not more 
pleanog to soar than to sink almost buried in the mire I It is 
as if a person in describing man said that he was an animal, 
prodigioualy like an onnn-outang ; thia is a bodily compari- 
son taken from the earth. There was a poet who, glancing 
from heaven to earth, exclaimed, 'What a piece of work ii 
man I in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like 
a god!' This was a transient burst of exultation, not of 
arrogant self-confidence ; thinking of great things must always 
make us humble, becaose such thoughts lead to the fountain 
of all greatness. But there is no end of these reflections ; my 
aditary musiDga make me very tedious, dearest maniTnn 
Fondest love to alL 0. F." 

From Miu Aikm. 

"Stokx Nbwinoton, Jidy Itt, 1816. 
" Ht heab Mbs. Flktchxb, — ^I must not loae tiie (^portnnitgr 
of writing to you by onr dear Grace, yet what can I write thi^ 
■he will not be able to tell yon for better t On one mbjeet 
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only you vill find her ioformatjon defective, and that is heteelf. 
She never can, oi never will, tell you how very much she haa 
delighted as all by her sweet manners and roost interesting 
conversation, and how deeply we have all regretted her very 
hasty departure, which has left ns tantalised rather than aatisfied 
with her society. ' She is all son!,' says my father. ' She 
pleases me,' says my mother, ' more than any young woman I 
have seen ; she is all one could wish.' She b everything, say 
I, that I hoped and expected she would be, when I saw her 
three years ago at her own home, already a being that I conld 
make a companion and friend. How exquisite must be your 
feelings, my friend, who can look on such a creature and 
say, This is mine ; mine her manners, mine her tastes, her 
talents, her principles, her feelings. Who can think of yon 
withont envying a little the privileges of a mother of each a 
chUdt 

" But you will expect me to quit this theme of domestic 
interest for those public events which nothing can long banish 
from a mind like yours. What shall we hope or fear, welcome 
or deprecate, for a nation where revolution succeeds revolution 
with a rapidity which baffles all speculation and all example % 
For my part, I imagine myself sitting in a theatre, where, with 
eyes riveted on the stage, I wateh with eager curiosity and 
intense interest the unfolding nA a grand and complicated drama. 
Sometimes I smile, sometimes I weep or shudder, often I am 
surprised, not unfrequently disappointed, but through all 
sucoessive changes I look with impatience to some end, some 
great catastrophe, which is to wind up all and show me why 
this or that incident was made to turn so or so, and what was 
really to have been wished at such a particular point of the 
history. Meantime I scarcely feel justified in t^oidng or 
laroentlng, and all my abstract principles seem to be swept 
away by the reustless current of events. Hever, indeed, have 
I seen the friends of freedom in general so divided, so perplexed, 
so much in danger of falling into a dilemma on whichever side 
they speak or act. Bonaparte, the Republican Oeneral, was 
an object of fond admiration to all whom the atrocities of the 
reign of terror had not previously disgusted for ever with the 
French cause and nation ; of those some ceased to wish him 
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well after the plonderiDg of Bome, others after he dewrted hi« 
annj in Egjpt, and all the conautent ones, as it appeais to me, 
attjared him at last vhen he assumed the throne ; but some, 
either from & fiuiatical belief that be was dertiiied to overthrow 
the Ohurch of Borne, or &om the habit and pasuon of oppod- 
tioa to the ruling party at home, have dung to hun in all 
fortmies. It was (Ufficolt for ns to hail with oordialitj the 
letom of the Bourbons, and some acta of Louis have certainly 
tended to show that it was truly said that the family had 
teamed nothing and forgotten nothing. On the late leetoralion 
of Bonaparte, which had something in it veij impoaing, it 
appeared as if the voice of the nation was agun heard, and 
yon wen I7 no means aingnlar in indulging a hope that a eoa- 
stitational par^ would arise and convert this military despot 
into a lawful sovereign. I, however, cherished no socfa 
ezpectationB. I expected that the Pnetarian guard and their 
emperor, if sncceesfbl against their foreign enemies, would soon 
overpower the feeble resiBtance of the Senate, and I anticipated 
nothing in EDch a case but a restoration in full force of his odious 
lyranny, and ten yean of bloodshed and devastation for Europe. 
Li the triumph of the allies and the expected second return of 
the old dynasty, I therefore r^oice as in the triumph of peace 
over war, a legitimate Sovereign of mild character and paciflo 
disposition over a soldier of fortune, insolent by temper and 
arbitrary by habit, while hia rival ia likely to be only haughty 
by birth and abeolnte in theory. I( indeed, a oonstitutiiNutl 
|Mr^ worthy of the name survives at Paris, by whom will ita 
voice be most willingly heard, by Napoleon the military 
emperor or l:^ Louis the lawful Iring I I think unqontionably 
\ss the latter. I even hope that he may find it his interest to 
throw himself into the arms of this only sound portion of the 
nation as a support against the enmity of the army, which I 
hope to see under his reign unemployed' and consequently 
disaffected. That the last great battle has thinned its ranks 
I regard as happy for Fiance and for Europe. Under the terror 
of such a standing army devoted to such a leader, oould dvil 
rights exist in security % 

" Thus have I given yon my whole profeesion of faith on thia 
momentous subject, on which in general I think much and 
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wfKtSt rery little, eootdou of mj imperfect knowledge, uid the 
nuuiy, man; chances of eiring in my jndgmeDt 

" Qnee wQl t«Il 70a that I am on the wing for Brighton, and 
I tverj moment expect her to claim this letter with our reluc- 
tant adienx. — Believe me, erer yonn, 

" L. AlDH." 



ToMTt.F.Jrtm Mr*. Brutdon, atiiJwr of " Sdf-Conlrot" 
and " IHicipline." 

"LoiTDOV, •Time ISlfi. 
" O. left me on Wednesday, and baa earned with her more of 
my esteem, u well m affection, than I ever bestowed upon any 
penon in the tame tenn of acquaintance. Perhapa I like her 
tiie better that ahe a&brda me occasion to appland my own 
penetration. She i< preciMly the being I expected her to proTe. 
She (empta me to the ain of covetoosneae ; and ia, at thia 
mommt, the only poaieaaion of yonra, or any other peiaiKi'B, for 
which I am inclined to break the tenth commandment If I 
do not ahaolately, as the Catechiam aaya, ' envy and griere at 
the good of my neighboor,' I cannot deny that I have ' in- 
ordinato motiona and afi^ctiona ' to what is youia. I am ready 
to quarrel wi^i you for taking her away from me before I had 
time to aleal any part of the kindest and gentlest of hearts 
from yoo. I have aeldom aeen any one whom I was more 
deairous to attach ; bat she ia gone from me before I had time 
to counteract the ill impresnona ahe woold recdve from my 
stiffiieae and my Oalviniam. Thia last, yon know, you gave 
me penniarion to expose ; and accordingly I bare not concealed 
it On the oontraiy, I have apoken out my convictions strongfly, 
though, I hope, not hanhly ; and have even solemnly abjured 
my dear yonng &iend to give them her deliberate and candid 
MHUdderation. 

" She will probably tell yoa thia, and all which has occupied 
oar discourse and attention. But ahe will not tell yon that 
the modesty and oandoor — the wngnlar mixtnie of simplicity 
and acnteneaa, of enthodasm and gentleness, which she was 
every moment nnconsciously exhibiting, have made her the moat 
interesting show which I Itave seen in London." 
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Frtm Ut%. Sanhavid to Mr*. FUteher. 

" Stoki NxwiHOniir, Am 23d^ 161S. 

"I must write, I most tell you how much I, how much aU of 
lU, admire your daughter. It is but mldom that ezpectatioiu 
highly raised are gratified. The inutgination has been at work, 
and the fiiat feeling, at least, is disappointment, tntt I do assure 
you your dear Grace is everything I expected, and ererything 
her Mends can wish her. The stores of her mind are evidently 
large, her knowledge not vagne, but clear and accurate, and 
generomty and sensibili^ seem the leading features of her 
mind. Her manner is, I think, equally remote from shyneai 
and from a bve of display, and has all the graces of youth and 
modesty. To this she adds all those obliging attentions which 
youth, confident in it« attractions, sometime* ne^^ects ; bat 
now, my dear msdam, do yon think we can soon reugn such 
a treasure, just look at it and say farewell t Indeed we cannot ; 
and the ol^ect of my letter is to say that I do hope you will 
alter your intentions of having Miss Fletcher home so soon, as 
to our Bongw, no less than surprise, she talks at So near 
London, and with your extensive connexions and those of yonr 
fliends, there cannot long want (^tportnuities of an eacort home ; 
and if our own dear Grace can make herself happy here, I hope 
yon will not refuse to let her prolong a visit on which we have 
thought so long and with so much pleasure ; and now, I will 
■ay no more, but leave it to yooi generosity. 

"Are your Aieuds in Edinburgh r^ddng or mourning over 
our late victory t I should suppose there are few bmiliea that 
have not lost some relation, some endeared &iend, in the last 
bloody day. what a pngnaciona animal is man, and what 
proq>ect for Europe in so many hordes of fighting men, who, if 
they please, may cut and carve it amongst themselves. I 
should not wonder to see France divided as Poland was. A 
portion in the middle, perhaps, left for tiie Bourbons ; they 
could secure nothing by their own proweoa."] 

In the summer of 1812 Mr. Fletcher and all the fiunily 
went to Yorkshire. The following winter my husband 
found himself less able for the labours of his profession j 
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thongb BOthing could exceed Itis indoatiy, he became 
more frequently attacked by feverish ailments. He had 
weathered the political storm most manfiilly, without 
tracUing either to judges and men in power on the one 
hand, or courting popularity by any subeerriency to the 
party of the people on the other. He held his couree 
right onward, and nothing could exceed bis interest in the 
public good. Jt was always the subject next his heart, 
and the most animating topic of discourse at bis own fire- 
side in the midst of his family. He had no turn for 
frivolous conversation, and though no enemy to cheerful- 
ness, and most indulgent to the tastes and Feelings of his 
wife and diildren, to whom I never heard him utter a 
hanb word or unkind expression^ he was less personally 
disposed to mix in laige parties than he had once been. 
In the summer of 1613 he was prevailed on to take his 
whole family to Park Hall, our small and moat incom- 
modious dwelling io Stirlingshire. The interest he took 
in his planting and improvements at Park Hall led us 
after this to pass the greater put of five smnmere there, 
where he was free from the fatigues and cares of business, 
and by this means, I think, added some yean to his valu- 
able life, as well as afforded bim great interest and amuse- 
ment. Our summers at Park Hall were made cheerful and 
agreeable by the fiiendliness of our neighbours and the 
novelty of the situation. We were twenty nujes &om 
post and market, and I remember in the summer of IjSIS - 
a man used to go ronnd among the carnivorous inhabitaQta 
of the parish to ask if they would bespeak a quarter of lamb 
or 1^ of mutton before be ventured to kill the animals in 
question. There was a carrier once a week from OUsgow 
who brought our bread, our groceries, and our letters ; and 
often our impatience for news from the distant world 
made us walk miles on the Glasgow road on fine summer 
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eyeninga to meet the curiers, and the contents of the bag 
for the village of Bal^n were tnrned out upon the nHtd, 
while by the light of the carrier's Untem tre picked out 
OUT letters and hastened home to read them. Balfron was 
a most lawless village. There was a cotton-mill in it, and 
the workers in it were among Uie best people there. It 
was illicit distillation that demoralised the district. The 
men of the place resorted to the woods or to the seques- 
tered glens among the Campsie Hills, and there distilled 
whisky, which their wives and daughters took in tin vessels 
in the form of stays buckled round their waists to sell for 
a higb price at Glasgow. This fraud against the Excise 
led to many other &auds, as theee poor people were 
tempted to steal the articles from which they made the 
whisky, and a gang of that desperate descripUon lived 
upon the plunder of their neighbours' goods. One Satur- 
day night the contents of our larder were carried off by 
some of these marauders, and we were left to make shift 
for a Sunday dinner, bnt our hapless condition being noised 
abroad, legs of matton, cheeses, butter, and all sorts of 
good cheer were heaped upon us by the neighbooring 
gently. These were diverting incidents at the time, and 
the summer of 1813 passed most happily away, although 
quite wiUioat the luxuries or almost the ordinary comforts 
and accommodatioDB of persons accustomed to polite society. 
We had several friendly visitors, and among others, a 
distinguished stranger, the brother of my dear friend Mrs. 
Henry Erskine, Colonel Monro, who after a life of honour- 
able warfare in India had the year before come home to 
see his friends. Sir Thomas was a man of stem appearance 
bat of most gentle and kindly dispositions, with great 
talents and high principles of int^pity and honour. His 
sister afterwards told me that the object of his visit at 
Park Hall at that time was to gain our eldest daughter for 
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his bride. He Iiad tbfl previoaa winter often met and 
admired her at Edinburgh parties, but the fates, or rather 
Providence, willed it otherwise, for she was then, when he 
came to visit us, on a vidt to Mrs. Gla^;ow in Ayrshire, 
and there became engaged to Mr. Taylor. Sir Thomas 
married and returned to India, and died Governor of 
Madras. 

I have said little yet of my younger children, whose 
characters were by degrees becoming more and more 
developed. If I had any system in education, it was to lay 
as little restraint as was consistent with their good on tJie 
wishes and pumiita of my children. They equally shared my 
sympathy and confidence. I had no pleasures which they 
did not share, no amnsements in which they did not take 
part I thought that in making them happy I should 
make them good; but I think I erred in encouraging 
amusements of too exciting a character, such as private 
theatricals and recitations. In dear Grace they had 
perhaps a tendency to increase an excessive sensibility and 
enthusiasm (A diaracter, which, while it made her a most 
attractive and delightful human being to every one who 
could appreciate her refined taste and varied talents, would, 
had she lived, have made her too susceptible to the dis- 
appointments of life. I think I did not help my children 
sufficiently to strengthen their minde by self-discipline; 
and thou^ I endeavoured to teach them the religion of 
the Bible, still I think their religious home teaching was 
too T^ue and nnsyst«matical to impress habits of self- 
restraint and self-government from the fear of offending 
God constantly on their minds. To girls educated at 
home this is not an unsafe religious education, bat to sons, 
educated as all men are by ^e world, it is not strict 
enough to enable them to avoid the seduction of the 
passions, and the evils of bad example, to which they are 
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80 soon ezpoeed. It vaa on princi^Je, as veil as from a 
feding of deep gratitude towards the kindest of aimt«, that 
I consented that m; thre« dear giria — Grace, Margaret, and 
Mary — should take it each in torn to spend their winter 
half-year with my good ande and aunt at Tadcaeter. They 
all loTed home intensely, and it was no small sacrifice for 
diem to remain in a small dull country town with two old 
people, without Tsriety, and with no society, or snch as 
they considered worse than none ; but snch was their 
sense of duty, and such their desire to repay the debt of 
gratitude Uieir mother owed to this good aunt, that they 
never complained, when their turn came round, to give up 
their happy home, and all the pleasures and deli|^ts of an 
Edinburgh sodety, which they could so fully and richly 
enjoy, but went cheerfully into thdr exile; and by 
frequent letters to and from home, cultivated an ease and 
liTolinees of letter-writing which exercised both mind and 
hsart. This was not the only use of these Tadcaster 
winters, — it abstracted them from the constant whirl of 
amusement in which other girla of their age were engaged, 
it proved a seasonable aid to reflection, and enabled them 
to live contentedly without exdtement, for never did an 
expresdon of discontent esc^ &om any of them under 
these drcumstancee. Fortunately they had no ready 
access to books of mere amusement, and were thus thrown 
on solid reading such as Misa Hill's library, aunt Dawson's 
book-shdves, and the York library ofiered. Another 
advantage this sedusion afforded was, throwing my dear 
girls among a different grade and description of people 
from any that they had been accustomed to. It is a com- 
fort to me now to dunk that my dear aunt owed much of 
the cheerfulness of her latter years to the interest she took 
in her young companions. The sweetness of her t«mper, 
and her exceeding indulgence towards them, secured them 
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&om all trials of temper so far as she was concerned ; and 
then the joy of coming home more than compensated for 
tiie privations they had experienced. It vas a good 
school for them ; it threw them on their own resources ; it 
gave them indiyidually the happy consciousness that they 
were doing good, making their mother's best fiiend h^py, 
and. that at the expense of some amnsement and pleasure 
which they sacrificed. It taught them to venerate old age 
in the sweet example their good aunt's happy temper 
afibrded them, while by the useful employment of theiz 
time, they were making more solid acquirements than they 
could have found leisure to do in Edinbnigh. 

On the 16tb July 1814 our eldest daughter was married 
to Mr. William Taylor, who then lived at a place belong- 
ing to the Earl of Eglinton, called Bourtree Hill. He 
had unfortunately left the Bar, and a life of considerable 
usefulness in Parliament, where he belonged to the party of 
HuskissoQ and Canning, for the eake of superintending 
some collieries which his father had left him, and which 
proved the cause of much aR^er-embarrassment and distress. 

\From Allan Cimningham. 

" LoBDOH, AprT^ 20tt, 181S, 
" Madah, — I scarcely know how to address you after such 
a pause in our correspondence, and lest your eye should have 
forgotten my hand, allow me to forsake the common path of 
letter-writinff and say it is A}Uii CunniDgham who writes to 
you — one whom you have honoured with your Mendahip and 
yonx counsel, and who never associates your name but with all 
the words that are generous and exalted and soul-warm in the 
language. 3ince I wrote to you last, I have made an impor- 
tant alteration in roy mode of life, having foisoken the news- 
papers and returned to my origins] vocation. Do not attribute 
this to fluctuation of temper and love of change. It was a 
premeditated step, and my peace of nund, my health, and the 
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welfare of m; &iuilj, alike demanded it. When I left the 
papers I enteied into the employment of Mr. Chantrey, ft 
sculptor of eminent natural abilitieo, who intruited me with 
tiie management of his work, and gave me ft comfortafale 
Bslsiy. With him I epjoy the greateat repose of mind. After 
obaeiring all day the marble assume elegance and grace 
beneath the chisel of the sculptor, 1 return to a neat and 
oonvenient house, and amuse myself in cultirating cabbages or 
hachelora'-buttons till the twilight, after which I edify my 
yonngeat son, and sometimes my wife, 1^ humming over re- 
muni of andant song. This I hope is an amusement as 
harmless as babbling in rhyme, and as pleasant too, and what 
heightens my eqjoyment still more, is the prospect which I 
have of seeing you in Edinburgh in the course of a tvelve- 
montb, for we are carving statues of President Blair and Lord 
Uelville for decorating your good town, which I will have to 
erect My mind is now free from the delightful but bewitch- 
ing entanglements of poeey. Acquaintance with the world has 
Bombered the rosy and romantic colouring with which my youth 
had decked the vista of future years. It has given me right 
notions and a knowledge of myself, and pictured the path of 
iny life with an austere but a truthful huid."] 

1816. — It was daring this winter that we were led, by 
strong feelings of lympalliy with dear Milee's happiness, to 
see clearly that his attachment to Miaa Cl&Tering, and the 
attachment he had inspired, called npon us to make some 
sacrifice to enable him to fulfil his engagement Nothing 
coold be more reasonable and lees selfish than his feelings 
and condnct When, upon being asked what he meant to 
do, he frankly avowed his engagement, and said — "I intend 
to work and wait ; I know yon cannot afibrd to make me 
ft separate estabUshaent." I shonld here mention, with 
contrition, how severely I felt Mrs. Taylor's misfortunes, 
not with thankful submission that no part of them was 
owing to any misconduct on her part, — that ought to have 
consoled me \ but it was my first great sorrow and disap- 
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pointtnent, and, like the Bpoiled child of fortune, I took 
her reverses of fortune so desperately to heart that I 
seldom awoke in the morning without finding my pillow 
wet with tears. I was most rebeUioos under this dispensa- 
tion ; but it pleased God to send ine sorrow in another 
shape, coming not through human intercession, but directly 
&om His chastening hand ; and when that sorrow came, 
though I did not feel less for Mrs. Taylor's blighted pro- 
spects in life, the character of my grief was changed : it 
ceased to be rebellious, and was subdued by a feeling of 
conscious impiety in having rebelled against the will of 
God. 

The winter of this year (1816 and 1817) was quietly 
and peacefuUy spent; bat as I have narrated it more 
particularly in a short memoir of my beloved Grace, 
written three months after her death, which happened on 
the 16th of April 1817,' I shall not here repeat the details, 
as the narrative contains more traits and characteristic 
incidents of the last six months of Grace's life than my 
memory would now enable me to supply. — Dated March 
6. 1844. 

\Leaee to Mitt Atkin, from Mila Angvu Fletcher. 

"April 19, 1817. 
"I write, at the d«eire of my dear and atBicted mother, to let 
you know of tbe irreparable Ion we have sustained. It is not 
yet three weeks eince our dear Grace was attacked bj a fevOT, 
which soon showed itself to be typhus. The progress of the 
disease was rapid, but Doctors Gregory and Thomson i^d it 
was not attended with any peculiarly bad ^mptom. On Sunday 
last she was much better, and on Tuesdf^ so well as to allow 
me, with some comfort, to set out upon tbe Westoni Circuit 
On Wednesday she became rapidly worse, and that evening 
' Set Appendix. 
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closed her HiifferiiigB and ber blameleM life. Wben I tell ;oa 
that «e have lost Grace, I am nire I need not attempt to 
deecribe the affliction of this unhappy ftmilj. Uj father 
■eema to have acquired Btreugth fivm the neceauty of exertion, 
but my mother's grief is at present bejond the reach of con- 
Bolation. Dr. Thomson was with Grace at the hurt moment ; 
till all WM over he had not abandoned hope ; he eren thought 
aome favourable symptoms appeared within the last honr, and 
when she did expire, her departure was so quiet that he could 
hardly obeerve the change. 

" Will yon commnnicate this afflicting intelligence to Un, 
Barbauld and to Miss Benger I My mother will write to tliem 
and to yourself when she becomes mon composed. I trust all 
those dear to you are well — I am, yours faithfhily, 

" MiLXB A. Flktcheb. 

"NoKTH Castli Stubt." 



At the end of April 1817 ve all went to Park Hall. 
After such a sorrow, the return to a place where Grace had 
been so happy, so usefo], and so beloved was a new trial ; 
but ibe qoietaess and retirement of our country home was 
greatly preferred by all of us to remaining in IkUnburgb 
at that time. 

We all tried to support eacb oUier in the best way we 
could, and I had the comfort of seeing 1^. Fletcher regain 
both health and spirits while occupied with bis farm. We 
were soon joined by our eldest and youngest dau^ters. 
Mrs. Taylor was at that time living at Newcastle, where 
dear Mary, under MrB. Millar's kind escort from YoAsbire 
(iriiere she bad spent the winter), joined her sister, and 
they proceeded together to Edinburgh, after we bad come 
to Park HaU. 
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[LbTTSBS FBOlt AKD TO HbS. FlETCHER, ON TEE STTBJXCI OF 

Grace's Death amd Chakacteb. 
To her daughttr Mary, 

" Pabk Hall, Apnl 27, 1817. 
" PKpa, Margaret, Angas, and I, with Robertson and little 
Sjunk^. arrived here safe and well at 8 o'clock last nighk It 
was a fine day ; and if we could Lave enjoyed anythiDg, it 
wonld have been the mildness of the air, the freshness and 
Terduie of the counti;, and the beauty of the setting son and 
vestern sky. We have had the only re&eshing sleep that we 
have got for nearly a month past, for having all walked for 
several milefl at diSeient parte of the road, we were much 
fatigued. We have been sauntering about for three or four 
hours this moraiDg in one of the brightest and warmest daja 
I ever remember at this season. The little shrubbery that 
Angus, you, and I planted, is thriving well, the garden in good 
order, uid the Ayrshire rose, clematis, and woodbine in moat 
Inzuriant beauty. The woodbine near the little parlour window 
was planted by our darling Grace, when we came here on the 1 5th 
of June 1813. Tou and BesE^ will remember that we all 
arrived late on the night of the 14th, I and my four dear girla. 
It seems strange to me now that we did not then think our- 
selves the very happiest of human beings. I think we did 
enjoy the blessings of each other's affection, hut we did not 
prize it half enough. What would we not ikow give to he as 
happy as we were on that 14th of June! These reflections, 
my dearest Maiy, have no other use than to make ua deeply 
and sensibly thankful for what remains to us. They cannot 
recall what we have lost Tell dearest Mrs. Millar that Park 
Hall is not gloomy, nor does it recall half so many p^nfiil and 
heart-breaking recollections as the house in Castle Street ^d, 
where the sound of her mournful and delirious voice was never 
absent from my mind one moment She is h&rt indeed, and 
must be carnal everywhere in my heart, as long aa it shall 
beat ; but she u here, tranquil and happy, such as I saw her 
two years ago when she arrived from London. Tour father's 
health will be greatly improved by coming her^ and so will 
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de&r Marg&ret'B, vhoae palenen and melaodiolj have sometiniM 
alarmed me, though afae has made the most wonderful efforts to 
rapport na alL I have had a veir excellent and gratifying 
letter from UiM ClaveriDg, and indeed if sympathy could have 
availed na, we have met with more than I can tell yon. It 
has been soothing, as a testimony to the virtuea of yonr sitter ; 
which, modest and unobtmaive as they were, seem to have 
been noted in a remarkable degree. My dear child, do not 
afflict yourself about na : yon will find your fother and me 
wonderfully composed, and your and Beesy'B coming is a joyful 
antidpation to as alL We long, too, to see dear little Archy 



Copy of a Letter from the Rev. J. Clowa to Mrt. Fletcher, 
on Oraee't Death. 

" MASCBXSitM, May 13, 1SI7. 
" My dxax Hadak, — A few days ago our excellent fHend 
Miss Kennedy brought me a letter which she had lately 
received from you, from which I soon perceived that your pen 
was dipped in tears, and that you rank at present amongst the 
number of those blessed ones who are distingoished by the holy 
title of mourners in Zioa Let me not then be thonght an 
impertinent intruder into the sanctuary of your sorrows, if I 
wish ou this occasion to mingle my tears with yours, by 
entering into partnership with you, both in your afflictiona and 
in all those heavenly consolations which the Father of Merdea 
never fails to mix in the cup of His afflicted children. Charity, 
we know, which is the epirit of heaven, is never so happy aa 
in the opportunity of pouring into the troubled bosom the oil 
of Joy and gladness, and he knowa at the same time that this 
oil comes only from the God of heaven, whose high and holy 
name is Jesus Ohriat. I might therefore say to you, aa the 
king of Israel said to a mourner in his day, ' If the Lord do 
not hdp thee, whence should I help thee )' Nor should I con- 
ceive that the words contained anything of repulsion or of dis- 
couragement, for is not onr God a present help in trouble, and 
do not all His dispensaUons as well aa His declarations prove 
Him to be so } Is He uot also above all trouble, and this in 
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Bucb a sort, that He not only controls it, by saying to its 
waves, ' Hitherto shall ye go, and no further ' t but He also 
compels it to administer to Hie own parpoeeB of blessing, so 
that ereiy trouble opeiia the gate of some new joy, which 
otherwise could neithei have been seen nor tasted. I please 
and flatter myself with thinking that you hare already 
experienced the truth of this eeutiment, and that eves in the 
loss of your dear child ^if it may be called a loss) you have found 
a more than proportionable gain, through the communication 
and admisBion of some heretofore unknown consolation. And 
how do you know but that your dear child may hare been the 
minister of that consolation % We cannot indeed see with our 
bodily eyes that this has been the case, but the eye of faith 
we know possesses a more quick and penetrating vision, and 
bting enlightened by the light of this eternal truth, seee things 
as they are, not as th^ appear to be. To the eye of fiu^ 
therefore the invisible world is near and visible as this world 
is to the eye of the body, and therefore it sees all that tha 
Word of Ood has revealed respecting that invisible world, and 
how the souls or spirits of the deceased are still alive, even 
more alive than when in the material body, and also are still 
near to those they loved and by whom they were loved, and 
even nearer than heretofore ; and further, that they are 
endowed with greater power, as well as stronger bidination 
to comfort, sapport, and protect those whom they have left 
behind them. Jesus Christ accordingly informs His disciples, 
previous to His departure out of the wodd, ' It is expedient 
for yoQ that I go away, for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you ; but if I go away I will send Him unto 
yon :' and again, 'I go away and come again onto you ;' 
thus instructing them that although He was leaving them as 
to bodily presence, yet He would still be virtually and 
really present with them as a Holy Comforter, to guide, pro- 
tect, and console them. Doubt not therefore, my dear madam, 
that what was true respecting Jesus Christ is true also respect- 
ing Hie children, so that when tbey quit this world they enter 
immediately into a state of being in which the capacity of 
intercourse and of bleesing is indefinitely increased. In devout 
pti^yet that you may feel all the comfort of this si 
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Btill enjoy both the preoeDce ud the Bociety of yonr beloved 
child, I remain, dear Madam, affectionatelj routs, 

" J. Olowes." 
Joanna Baiilte to Mn. Fischer. 

'VuneSOl*. 1B17. 
" I wrote to our friend Misa Millar some oonuderable time 
ftfter yonr levere losa, to inquire for you and Mr. Fletcher and 
the fajnily, ftnd had tiie aatia&ction to hear by her answer as 
good an account of yon aa I could expect. May I now be 
permitted to make inqniriea immediately of yourself t— not, 
however, expectbg an answer fVom yonr own pen, if it should 
be puufiil to you, but only hoping that Ure. Taylor (who, I 
learn, ie with yon), or some member of the fiunily, will have 
the goodnesa to send me a few lines. Yonr sorrow for the 
loss of a child BO excellent in head, heart, temper, — in every- 
thing that is moet deriraUe in one of Ood's children, — has 
been sympathized with in no common degree. It has been a 
■eneation deeply felt by many, who on their own acconnt also 
lamented the sad event I have never known any young 
person ho universally admired and beloved, and few, I believe, 
have lived in the world, unconnected with any remarkable 
circnmBtanca, that will be SO long and so tenderly remembered. 
This ie soothing to ynnr grief ; and with the greatest of all 
consolation — the hopes of religion — and the family blessiuga 
that are spared to you still, your heart cannot be desolate, but 
mnst be comforted. May yon indeed feel every comfort and 
consolation that yonr heavy affliction will admit I My sister 
begs to join me in condolence and all kind wishes to you and 
Mr. Fletcher, Mn. Taylor, and all the family. I hoped to 
have beard of you last week by Mia. Barbanid, but I was 
prevented from going to Newington, which I r^retted. Dr. 
Aikin's recovery from such a decided palsy, a reooveiy so 
speedy and so complete, at bis advanced age, is extraordinaiy. 
Mr& Barbauld's spirits are quite isised by it, for at the first, I 
understand, she was like one stunned and knocked down. 
How few brothers and UBtera have been to one another what 
they have been through so long a course of years ! When 
thciy must part, it will be a dismal thing for the survivor." 
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from Mrt. Barbauld, m O. F.'t death, to her Mother, 1817. 

" It baa been tbe impulse of my heart to write to you, and 
yet I hardly know how. What can I eay, how can I express 
tbe shock this awful, this most affecting event has given me, 
has given all of us I How are the fairest hopes destroyed, 
how are the deareat ties severed ! when was tbe uncertainty 
of life, and all its hopes, exemplified in a more solemn manner } 
Dear Grace I I had hoped myself some time, perhaps this 
summer, to see more of her, to see her open the stores of her 
mind, to see the modest flower expand and show all its lustre ; 
but it is shut np for ever here, to blow, I trust, in a brighter 
eUmat«. Toung as she was, ahe has seen perhaps the best of 
life. Like Young's Nardssa, ' she sparkled, was exhaled, and 
went to heaven.' No long sickneas to wear the mind as well 
as body; none of tbe decays inddent to a more advanced 
period ; she leaves life, it is tnte, in all its f^hness, but with- 
out having tasted its cares or sorrewa. And is it not something 
to liave rused and cultivated such a mind f Is she nut fitter 
for another state, with higher powers than many a one who 
has passed uzty years of a drowsy existence ) Oh, but I think 
I hear you say, the mother's heart must bleed. It must ; I 
know it Ood comfort you, my dear Mrs. Fletcher, and Mr. 
Fletcher, and all your family ! Your mind will turn, I know 
it will, t» the promising children you still have. One jewel 
has fidlen from yonr maternal croi^ but many remain ; yon 
are still rich. May Ood enable you to bear what He has laid 
upon you I" 

To Mri. SUxTk. 

•• PuK Hall, Aprii aoih, 1817. 
" My deab FBiEin>, — I do know what yon have all felt for 
us, for you were among the few who knew what we have lost 
Your kindness in offering to come to me at that dreadful time 
will never be forgotten. Time may and will do much, not in 
removing her from our hearts, but in enabling us to take an 
interest in present things, and soitening those recollections 
which are now so overpowering. Even now you — no, not you. 
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bat thoee who do not know what grief u ; grief made np of 
tendemeaB aiul affecUonate Borrow without one atom of bittei- 
nen — would be aetoniahed at onr compoauie, and doubt whether 
we had yet begun to feel Yea, my dear fnend, I mnat aee 
you at Park HaU. Peihapa you can oome to oa the latter end 
of next week, when Hr. Fletcher and my aona return to Edin- 
burgh to meet Beaay and Hary, who are to join a* here abont 
the 16th of Hay. Beoay and her children are to apend the 
aummet with na, and our poor Maiy needa the comfort of her 
home, each aa it nov ia. She ia a very predoua child, and 
Hargaret— my generous, kind-hearted Mai^ret — what ahould 
we hare done without her t Ood Almighty hleaa you 1 Writo 
to me, dear friend. — Youra, E. Fleichek." 

Frvm Mn. Fletcher to Mm Aitm. 

"pAaxMALL,Jmuiid, 1B17. 

■< If I were to delay writing to my dear Miae Aikiu till my 
paper should be unblotted by my t«arB, I know not when I 
ahould write to her. 

'■ I have to the utmost of my power, both for my own sake 
and for the sake of thoee who are very dear to me, resisted all 
unreasiHiable indulgence of grieC I have endeavoured to 
derive consolation from all those couBiderationa which yon and 
the rest of my affectionate and sympathizing friends bare 
suggested — from the elevation of her character, from her 
purity, BweetnesB and haavenly-mindedneas ; but there ia so 
much tenderness associated with every recollection of her life, 
that ray very pleasures are now so many sorrows, since she can 
no long^ share Uiem with me. Perhaps there never waa a 
Immaa being so much alive to enjoyment This is a feeling 
of thankfulness of which nothing can deprive me — the nn- 
^oyed happiness of her life. There never was one so ardent 
and BO eenudve who knew so little sorrow. Had she lived, 
this nnintermpted happiness conld not hare continued, hut 
this, while it ought to reconcile me to the dispensations of 
Providence, and while it takes from my loss all its bitterness, 
adds powerfully to the tenderness of my regrets. The energy 
and activity of her mind during the last six months of her 
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life were romarltable. She had applied herself diligently to 
Italian literature. She paioted two portraita, one the copy of 
a picture of youQg Wolfe Tone, uid one of her father, vhieb 
last however she did not live to finish. She passed sererat 
hours dnring three days of the week iii the Buperintendence of 
a Female Lancastrian School, and enlivened our domeatic 
circle b; her invariable eweetness and cheerfulness of temper. 
At her spedal reqnest (made in consideration of her father's 
delicate state of health) we neither gave nor accepted of invi- 
tations to large parties dnring the whole winter, but enjoyed 
the society of more intimate friends. She was truly grateful 
for your distinguished kindness, and loved you with the sin- 
cerest affection. With what pleasure and exultation she anti- 
dpated the success of your historical work, and how proud 
she was of your friendship ! She used to speak of her visit at 
Stoke Newiugton as the most gratifying period of her life, and 
repeatedly thanked me the veiy week before she was token 
ill for having promoted that journey ; but home and home 
afiectioDB were her delights. The support I received from my 
dear Margaret during that miserahle fortnight can never be 
described. She is worthy of your regard, worthy of having had 
such a UBier."] 

Miss Clavering and her brothers paid us a viut that 
sniniuer at Park Hall, 1SI7, and arrangements were made 
for her marriage to our dear son Miles, which was to take 
place in the December following. Miles's tenderness of 
feeling came out towards me in a marked manner during 
this moomful summer, and contributed much to soothe my 
grief. 
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On the '27tii December 1817, Miles and Miu CUvering 
were married at Ardiccaple Cattle, Lord John Campbell's 
residence. I^adf Aaguata Clavering and her danghter had 
lived there for some years. 

Miles took his very lovely bride from this lordly castle 
to Ms father's homely dwelling at Park Hall, where they 
remained nntil the winter Session began, when they took 
possession of the house in Queen Street which had been 
settled on tbem as part of the dowry by Lady Aogosta, 
who showed great kindness to and sympathy with her 
daughter in this marriage of affection. 

We mixed little that winter of 1817-18 in genenl 
socie^, and went as early as wo could to spend the last 
summer we were to be at Park Hall. Mr. Fletcher found 
it was most expedient to part with that property. It 
involved him in money difficulties, having now more chums 
upon him than he could easily meet. Miles, on whose 
account he chiefly wished to retain this estate, assisted me 
much ID persuading his faUier to sell it; and we both 
rejoiced in the repose of mind which was gained by parting 
with this favourite but expensive farm. 

My husband continued to take the liveliest interest in 
public affairs, and employed his daughters by turns in 
writing for him, both on Borough Reform and other 
subjects, to his dictation, after he gave up his derk. In 
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this way he was of use to many poor cUento who cotuntlted 
him, and preTented many lawaoite by advising them to 
arrange their afiaiia l^ arbitration. And here I must 
remark, how much it conbibutes to haj^ineea and indepen- 
dence of mind in aged persons to have some object of 
science or literature that listens the lassitude of daily life, 
and gives animation to existence beyond the family drcle, 
when age or infirmity prevents any active participation 
either in the business or the pleasures of life. 

The science of politics, which, according to my husband's 
views, may be called the wellbeing of mankind on earth, 
when unmixed with sordid or selfish aims, seems to me to 
elevate the mind above every other science. I mean that 
enlarged view of political wisdom which is unfettered by 
party spirit, untainted by selfish or personal views, and 
has its foundation in a profound love of mankind, and a 
desire to promote, not only their happiness, but their moral 
and spiritual good, by keeping jostjce and mercy constantly 
in view. Such were my husband's politics ; and nuther 
age nor infirmity abated the interest he took in every 
measure which had public good and enlightened freedom 
for its object 

[These remarks were written iu 184i ; and such being her 
feeUng about my father's public life, it may be imagined with 
what delight she afterwards read the cordial tribute to his 
character in Cockbum's " Life of JeBny," and also in the 
" Memorials of faisTim&" I seem to see her countenance before 
me, as one of my brighteet reoollections, when I read to her, 
in May 1856, the follcwing sentence ih>m the SSIst page of 
Lord Cockbum's book : — " The pure and heroic Fletcher knew 
not what jealousy was, and wonld have cheered on a personal 
enemy, if he had had one, provided he was going before him 
in the public cauie." 

In looking back on our father's dignified and benevolent old 
age, I think none of his children can recollect a single ezpreasioa 
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of vouoded pride or dis^pointed ambitioit eecaping from him 
in the alinoet daily discueaion of public eveuts, greftt or small, 
which took place in our funiljr circle. 

During the few years we remained in Edinburgh after the 
first great sorrow of her life, Grace's death, our mother with- 
drew in great meaaare ihim general society and large parties, 
and gave the time and strength thus gained to an increased 
occupation among the poor and needy. During this time 
she gave mnch time to attendance at the office of the Beg- 
gar's Society, Where the benerolent John Forbes (afterwards 
Lord Medwyn) and she first came into close personal acquaint- 
ance. 

My mother used to say it was very pleasant to her to see 
the good Tories she met there smile upon her in her endeavonrs 
to do good, and how much even party rancour died away in the 
common interest felt in the sufferings of the poor.] 

During this summer of 1819, Margaret, Mary, and I 
went to London ; Mr. Fletcher preferred renuiuing at 
Tadcaster. We saw many very interestang people. We 
passed some days of great interest with dear Mrs. Barbauld 
at Stoke Newington, admiring her for her genius, and 
loving her for the trntMolness and tdndliness of her dis- 
position and the sweetness of her mannera. We hid also 
the privilege of paasiiig some days witL Joanna Baillie and 
her sister, at Hampstead. The remarkable simplicity of 
Joanna's manners, and entire absence of all pretensioDf 
stmdc my daughters much, and while they were awed by 
the meekness with which she bore her Eacnltiea, they 
admired and loved her. Mrs. Opie and Jane Porter also 
passed before as, as dissolving views ; along with the Smiths 
of " The Rejected Addteases," the Miss Berrys and Sir 
Lnmley Skeffingtons of the day. It was on this visit to 
London that we had the happiness to pass some hours in 
Newgate with Mrs. Fry. We heard her read and expound 
to the female prisoners the third chapter of St. John's 
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GoepeL Her voice vas melody itself, aod the earnest 
eweetneae with which she explained the doctrine of re- 
generation to her attentive hearers found its way directly 
to their hearts ; many of tiiem ^ed tears, and sU were 
attentive and appeared deeply interested. She conducted 
us through the differwt wards. The women flocked round 
her, several of them telling her their little wants, and 
expressing their gratitude for what she had told them. 
She lent a kindly ear to their complaints, and it was plain 
her sympathy and kindness did them good. The faces 
of many who did not speak revealed this. Rohert Oven, 
the notorious socialist, accompanied us to Newgate. He 
was Uien intimate with Mrs. Fry, and we had known him 
for many years. He had always appeared to us a bene- 
volent and zealous reformer, and we bore with Uie intense 
though quiet ^otism of his conversation from the belief 
that he bad the good of his fellow-creatures at heart He 
had not then openly avowed those opinions, so fatal to 
moral and religious truth and happiness, which he has 
since so unfortmiately promulgated. It would be unfair 
perhaps to refuse him credit for wishing to promote the 
present good of mankind, but when he cannot but perceive 
that a condderatioQ for present good, even when accom- 
panied by a belief in a Divine Judge, is not sufficient to 
enable man to regulate his passions and abstain from evil, 
how is it likely that when those restraints are removed, as 
Owen desires, the sovereignty of reason alone, a vegetable 
diet, and one loose garment, will transform the human race, 
as he expects, from misery to happiness t 

The same day we visited Newgate Bobert Owen took us 
to call onWilliamGodwin, the celebrated author of "Politi- 
cal Justice." Godwin, then an interesting-looking old man, 
lived at a small bookseller's shop on Ludgate Hill, with a 
figure of SiKs^ above the door. We sat half an hour wUh 
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this mild philosopher. His counteiunca was benevolent, 
as were his writings. Thirty years before the time we saw 
him, his " Political Justice " was thought to have allayed 
the insurrectionary fever produced, as some imagined, by 
the writings of Thomas Paine ; but now that the days of 
alarm were over, Godwin was more known as the author 
of " Caleb Williams " and " St Leon " than as a political 
writer. He had a beautiful portrait of Mary Wollstone- 
•' cr&ft, by Opie, above the chimney-piece of his little parlour. 
We were pleased with our interview with this dtstinguiHbed 
man and veiy eloquent writer. 

We all rejoiaed Mr. Fletcher, well satisfied with the 
si^ts of London and its environs. Dear Mary remained 
that winter with our aunt. 

[ro htr daughter Mary from E. F. 

"EDmUBOH, January 1820. 
*' We despatched the SeoUman for you on Saturday, which 
would afi'ord yon much aiDUsement We have been greatly 
complimented and congratulated by our friends on your father's 
appearance at the meeting in honour of Lord Erskine'a arrival 
in Edinbnigh. Miles says 4hat when hb father appeared 
there on the platform there were thunders of applause, and his 
speech was much cheered, especially that part of it relating to 
his bnng one of the thirty-eight who had the honour of voting 
for the Honourable Henry Erskine, when he was expelled fVom 
the Deansbip of the Faculty of Advocates because he preuded 
at a public meeting held to petition against the continuation of 
the war. 

■"On Friday morning we were honoured by a visit from Lord 
Enkine. He sat with us more than an hour, and was very 
agreeable and entertaining. He has a strong family likeness 
to Ms late brother,' but is less gay, bland, and engaging ; his 
eountenance bears strong marks of a life of great emotion, — 
of much wear and tear. He is less conrteous than his brother 
1 Hononnbls Hsniy £nkiiic. 
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Henry ; his mannera are plainer. We talked of the State triala 
in which be waa formerly engaged. He aaked me if I had 
ever read his speech on the trial of Witliama, the publisher of 
Paine's 'Age of Beaaon.' He waa engaged b; the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice as counael for the prosecution. He 
got a verdict against Williaina, which proved, be gaid, that there 
waa no occtuion to make new laws against blasphemous publi- 
cations. A few days after the trial, as he was walking through 
Holbom, a woman seized him b; the skirts of his cost, and 
dragged faim to a miserable room, where Williams the book- 
seller was laid on a sick-bed with three children in the confluent 
small-pox. He was so much struck with the poveri^y and 
wretcbednesa of the man's condition that he wrote to the Society 
for the Prevention of Vice, telling them that, as they hod 
gained a verdict prohibiting the sale of Paine's blasphemous 
book, now there was a nuble op^rtunity to show a truly 
Christian spirit, by praying the Court to mitigate the punish- 
ment of this miserable man, already afflicted with disease and 
poverty. The Society, he said, wrote him a letter full of 
compliments, but declined to relinquish their victim. The 
next day their agent called on Lord Etskine with a brief and 
fee, desiring him to crave the judgment of the Court upon 
Williams. He refused to take the fee, and asking fur hie brief, 
he drew his pen through the retainer as counsel for that Socie^, 
because < they loved judgment rather than mercy.' He said 
he bad lately found some of his speeches on this trial in a 
pedlar's basket, and he left us oue of them. It is a most 
eloquent defence of Christianity from the attacks of infidels. I 
should menrion that Williams was sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment" 

To the Same. 

•• FAmary 1820. 
" Lord En<kine called with Lord Buchan on Saturday, and 
eat a long time. He has a fund of amusing political anecdote. 
It was he who introduced the present King to Lady Hertford ; 
and it is, he sa^s, to this unfortunate introduction that many 
of the disastrous measures of the Regency are owing, for she 
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goTerni the Eing with deepoljo away. When I^dj Hugh 
Sejmour died, aha left the gnardianship of her only daughter 
to Ura. FitzherberL The testamentary gnardian applied to 
Lord Eldon as Chancellor to take the child from Mra. 
Fitzherbert, on the ground of her being a Roman Catholic. 
Lord Eldon pronounced judgment in favonr of this separation, 
it being contraty to the law of England that a Catholic should 
be appointed guardian to a Protestant child. The Prinoe 
Regent sent for Lord Etakine, and said that it would be the 
death of Mn. Fitzherbert and the child if they were separated. 
Lord Erskine adnsed the Prince to apply to I^dy Hertford to 
use her influence with her husband, the eldest uncle of the 
child, to bUow her to remain with Mn. Iiltzherbert He did 
so, and from this acddental acquaintance has arisen the influence 
Lady Hertford has obtained over the mind of his present 
Utgesty. This ' is a cnrious piece of secret Court history. 
Lord Erskine attribates to this his Majesty's change of politica, 
the eontinnaace of the French war, and in short all the 
disastrous measniea of the Regency."] 

As the spring approached, now that we were free of 
Park Hall, and also of the Court of Seaeion, we were more 
able to wander, and oar excellent friend Mrs. Qrant of 
Laggan recommended Callander to ub as a pleasant 
residence within eaay reach of many Highland beauties ; 
and ear^ in Hie snmmer of 1820 we took a house called 
the Old Manse at Callander. 

I think it was the end of June 1620 that we took 
possession of our summer qnarters. I remember the beauty 
and courtesy of our hoatesa, Mrs. Campbell, a young widow, 
impressed ns favourably on our first arrival, and the 
appearance of her house was more comfortable-looking than 
we expected to meet with in those days. There was a 
little green bank sloping down to the clear bright waters 
of the river Teith, in front of the house. The conrae of 
that beautiiiil river was more flowing and gentle at that 
place than either above or below our honae, bat still it bad 
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enough of life, " to discoarse most eloquent music," anil we 
took it to our hearts at once. We were then a large fondly 
party, and our one spare room was seldom untenanted. 
We took exploring walks daily when the weather improved, 
and each selected a fovourite seat at the Koman Camp, a 
place full of wooded knolls and chequered shade, a short 
distance from the town of Callander, then, hefore railway 
days, a very primitive Border Highland village. 

Our first visitor there was dear Mary Grant, who came 
to refresh her soul in the Highland air she loved so dearly. 
She was at that time more ahle to enjoy than I ever 
remember to have known her. There had been some 
respite in the family sorrows, and whether in grief or joy 
she was equally welcome to all of us. 

Our family parly was often enlivened by the arrival of 
agreeable English and American strangers, introduced to 
ns by different friends. I think it was that year we first 
became acquunted with George Tidmor,* from Boston, 
U.S., and a friend of his, Mr. Cogswell. We thought them 
among the most cultivated and agreeable Americans we 
had ever known, and have since kept up our friendship 
by occasional correspondence with Mr. Ticknor. We also 
saw a good deal of Mrs. Smith of Coniston, and "Me 
Joanna " and her sister, Mrs. Agnes Baillie, from Hamp- 
Btead, who were at Callander part of that summer, and 
joined us in many exploring expeditions. 

I should not take leave of this summer without recording 
our pleasant intercourse with Farmer Buchanan, whose 
character had more of the Lowland than of the Highland 
type. He united the virtues of both — great cultivation 
and independence, with the courtesy of Highland manners. 
He was a very fine specimen of human nature, and we used 
to enjoy a talk with him much when he was binding up 
' Antliar o( " Life at Fretcott," uid " Histoiy of Spaniih UtentoM." 
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his sheaves, or when the labours of the day were over he 
Teturned to his cottage and the enjoyment of his books. 
His knowledge of what was passing in the literary world was 
kept np by his five sods, who had all been distinguiahed 
students at Glasgow Cc^ege. The only one who had 
not shown any thirst for knowledge assisted him in his 
farm. The others had all been sent off with their winter 
supply of potatoes and meal to Glasgow, where, after the 
first year, they never cost their parents anything, being able 
to save by summer private tuition what defrayed their 
expenses in winter. Farmer Buchanan's eldest son, who 
afterwards became Professor of Logic at Glasgow College, 
was, at the time I speak of, minister of Peebles, and came 
during the annuner to visit his parents, and delight liini- 
self in his old haunts about Callander. We heard him 
preach a very beautiful sermon during this visit in the 
parish church of Callander, and it was delightful to see 
and to sympathize with the joy of the venerable Elder on 
this occasion, and to watch his bee in church. 

One of the old man's chief pleasures we found to be 
reading Milton, and so great a master was he of Gaelic 
lore that he had trandated several books of Paradise Loet 
into Gaelic verse. Mr. Fletcher took to his Gaelic studies 
again this smnmer with great seat, and we concluded the 
pleasorea of the snnuner by paying some visits to old 
friends in Argyllahire, accompanied by our youngest son 
and daughter, who enjoyed this introduction to the land of 
their fathers as much as we could possibly desire. They 
were then in the freshness of their yonth, and were pro- 
nonnced by their Highland kinsmen to be worthy repre- 
MOtatives of the clan. 
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[IttUr to Mr*, iinnt, Ediiihvrgh, 1820, after the 
Callander ttimmer. 

" Ur. Fletcher iaA indeed a great trinmph in makiiig na com- 
plete coDTerta to vhat we used to thinlc his partial estimate of 
the Highland character. There is a kind of chivalrous romance 
In it of which I had before no conception. I think this arises 
from the ahaence of those gainfnl specnlations which are open 
to the operatiTe and middling classes of the English and 
Lowland ScotcL The gentry in the Highlands are not a bit 
higher-toned than the same class elsewhere. It is the Highland 
grader and his clansmen the shepherds who count kindred to 
men of high degree, and dwell on the ancient trsditiona of th^ 
clan, till the whole character is elevated. A poor Highlander 
has no connteraction to those feelings of hospitality 1^ which 
he is so much distinguished. This graceful qntdity is not 
checked hy sordid calculation of any kind, not even hy making 
a provision for his own old age ; he relies with affectionate 
con6dence on the provision his children will make for him, 
when he can no longer climb the hill or gather the sheep into 
the fold. The respect paid to old age is one of the moat 
beautiful fcatares uf the primitive state of society. Age is 
not merely tolerated, hot it is honoured. I saw a woman of 
near eighty living in a neat cottage, with an acre of land and 
a cow, purchased for her by five sons, who were simply High* 
land shepherds. Proud she was, and well might she be so, of 
her little possesuon. I never eaw so much real virtue in 
humble life as this view of society afforded me. It made me 
deteet poor-rates more than ever, and manufacturing districts ; 
it made me, I fancy, a bod political economist, but a greater 
lover than ever of my feUow-creatnree." 

From Mil. Wot/e Tone WiUon to Mrt. Fischer. 

" Qboboe Towk, September ZSd, 1820. 
" Ye^ my beloved friend, you judgelike jouiself — truly, nobly, 
delicately. The wannth and sincerity of my affection for you can 
never alter : it was sealed by sympathy j but before that heait- 
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Tending sympathy ezUted, when you could Bjmpathize with 
Borrow without haviog tasted it, my love to you waa founded 
on esteem, on admiration of the pure and generous loveli- 
ness of your mind, and its ezpauded, enlightened benevolence. 
Speaking of you one day with Eliza Wilkes, I was observing 
how well your appearance corresponded to your character, and, 
amongst other follies, I said you were a fhll-blooded animal 
of generous breed. Eliza laughed, and said yon really had the 
qualities of a noble horse. I observed how delightful it would 
be to investigate the world mounted on a horse of your 
character. 'Oh,' said Eliza, 'indeed I could never ride Urs. 
Fletcher.* 'Side lira. Fletcher] ride Mrs. Fletcher I!' the 
sound pulled up my ideas. Eliza went onsAjiug, if you vxre a 
horse she would put you in a park of clover. ... I instantly 
sprang upon yon, and declared you should never be condemned 
to uselesaness and plenty, and oh what a scamper I took with 
yon through the nniverse ! " '] 

The summer of 1621 we spent very pleasantly at 
Coniston, in Mrs. Smith's cottage, opposite the gate of 
Tent Lodge, which we had secured for three months. 
This second residence at the Lakes, at the distance of 
fifteen years, renewed our admiration and delight in the 
scenery of that district. 

I -was then in vigorous health, and I remember, in a 
pony expedition my two daughters and I took, escorted 
by Joseph Harden, I generally rode foremost of the party, 
by Hard Knot and Wry Nose to Wast Water, Calder 

1 lira. Wolfe Tons Wilson wis one of m; mother's very dear Irienda, 
•nd she safs of b«r In s liitter to me : "I admired and loved lier for th« 
'union of msgnanimity and tenderness she possessed, and it vrill always be 
a pleasii^ refleeUon to me that I belisTe my sympathy In all she had done 
and suffered was some comfort to her when she came into a land of 
strangers." 

This lady noa the widow of Theobald Wolfe Tone, and lived in Paris 
till the ratoTD of the Bourbonn, when she and her sou went to America. 
She married at this time her generous friend, Mr. Wilson, who gsve up 
his country and friends for ber sate. 
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Abbey, Buttennere, and Borrowdale, and back to Conistott 
across the Stake, whicb was tbought, in those days, a 
perilous adventure for femaJe equestrians. It was Upon 
that expedition that I heard, with a degree of surprise 
that amused me at the time, that the landlady at Calder 
Bridge designated me as the "old lady." It was a whole- 
some truth that flashed upon me : I was then fifty-ooe, 
and had not begun to think myself an old woman. Our 
visit to Seathwaite and the Duddon on this occasion 
interested us much. Wordsworth's Notes to his " Sonnets 
on the Duddon " had made us acquainted with the simple 
annals of Bobert Walker, who exercised the office of priest, 
schoolmaster, will-maker, wool-spinner, and brewer of ale 
for the whole village. Mrs. Smith's kindness and hospi- 
t-ality towards us could not be exceeded. She had many 
jokes with my daughters at my expense, as she thought Z 
exceeded in attempting the duties of hospitality in so small 
a dwelling. Her graceful wit amused me, but did not 
improve me on the points die desired — ezclusiveness as to 
society. She loved my children, and I was not jealous to see 
them more than rival me in her afiection and admiration. 

It was this summer we became intimate with Mrs. 
Ge<»^ Martin and her daughter, Mrs. Suckle. The latter 
was then lately married, and, with her husband and mother, 
enjoying a first acquaintance with the Lake district. The 
ladies were most agreeable and cultivated people. They 
were nearly connected with the good old Whig Member 
for Tewkesbniy, James Martin. 

The intimacy formed at this time led to much after- 
intercourse and enjoyment to my daughters, who paid 
them frequent visits in Gloucestershire, and saw many 
interesting places and people in a part of England they 
had before been unacquainted with. Many points of 
sympaUiy attracted ns to each other. They were not at 
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all political, bat thej vere eimple in their htbite and 
tastes, entirely free from that false estimate of things 
irhich BO many persons inherit who are bom in a good 
social position, and so many assnme who are not so bom, 
and who think it necessary to keep up appearances at all 
times and seasons, and thus lose a great deal of innocent 
enjoyment Mrs. Bnckle bad great artistic powers, and 
her mother was an excellent botanist, and one of the most 
refined, nnselfish, and cultivated persons we have ever 
known, a very fine type of the English lady of the old 
school. 

It was daring this summer of 1621 I heard of the 
sudden death of one of my oldest and dearest Manor 
School friends, Mrs. Craik of Arbigland. She was a 
woman of excellent talents and very warm affectiona We 
loved each other truly at school, and ever after cultivated 
a friendship which contributed much to each other's hap- 
piness. We had the comfort to know the same feeling 
descended to our children. After her marriage to Mr. Craik 
of Arbigland (a beautiful place on the Solway, about fifteen 
miles from Dumfries), we frequently took that ronte either 
to or &om our visits to Yorkshire. It might be about the 
year 1810 or 1812, when returning fromawalk, that Mrs. 
Craik directed my attention to some young masons who 
were engaged in the erection of some stone pillars of a new 
gateway in the approach to the house of Arbigland. She 
said, " One of these young men is, I do not say a Bums, but 
certunly no inconsiderable poet; you must find out which 
it is." I looked for a few moments at each, while she was 
speaking to them, and at once decided that the tall, 
thoughtful, stalwart youth who gave respectful attention 
to what she wsa saying was the poet of the party. It was 
Allan Cunningham, and from that time he and I became 
fast friends. I found some of hia HS. songs on my table 
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when I went to my room at night. When he came to 
Edinburgh to improve himself in his trade, we were able 
to be of use to him in supplying him with books and giving 
him introductions ; but he made his own way by his wisdom 
and good sense, as well as by his talents, steadily and con- 
tinuously. He was engaged at that time to marry an 
excellent young woman well known to Mrs. Craik, and he 
was soon able to fulfil bis engagement; and a better wife 
no poet ever had. Alhin's career in London is well known. 
He wisely secured for himself a certain income as Chan- 
trey's secretary and the superintendent of his works, and 
gave bis leisure time to the cultivation of literature and 
composition. 

\To Allan Cuuniitffham. 

"EamsvKQK, April 15th, 1820. 

" Mt dkab Sib,— You must not judge of the pleasure your 
letter gave ine by my dilatoriness in answering it You are 
light in saying that I am interested in your pursuits, and 
rejoice in your happiness. Of all the persons I saw in my last 
summer's visit to London, I know not one whose temper of 
mind, and condition altogether, fdeased me so much as yours 
did. I saw you pursning an occupation the most elegant and 
tasteful, I saw yon hi{^ in the estimation of a man whose 
genius you revere ; your children were playing round you, 
your wife had the countenanoe of a happy and contented 
woman, your home bespoke comfort and respectability, and 
all that yon posaessed you owed to your own talents and 
industry. You preserved the erect independence of your char- 
acter, and were the same honourable and unsophisticated being 
•a when I flrat knew you. The stirrings of ambition yon 
speak of have rather stimulated than misled yon. I hope they 
wilt continue to spur you on, but never take the rein from the 
hands of your better judgment. 

" The information you give me of Mr. Cbantrey's observations 
in Italy, and your own oomparison between his endowments and 
thoae of the Boman arUst, pleased and instructed me extremely. 
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I never bad aa opportiuiitr of aeeing an7 of the worka of 
Cauova but the one 70a ehowed me ; and certainlj the impres- 
non it made was for short of that produced b; the matchloH 
work of Mr. Chantrey, which we saw afterwards at Litchfield. 
I shall be glad to know if 7011 hare hod leisure or incliuatioii 
to retouch and remodel 70ur 'Geraldine.' Have 70a aii7 
thoughts of ridtiug Scotland this summer ) We have talun a 
cottage on the banks of the Teith near Callander, where we go 
the first week in June, and propose remainmg thoe till October. 
M7 address will be Mansfield, near Callander, Perthshire. We 
shall be in the midst of that beautiful sceneij described 1^ 
Sir Walter Scott The King has done himtelf honour b7 con- 
ferring the title on a man of genius, Mr. Campbell writes to 
me that he has a poem on the anvil — but he is going to spend 
the Bummer with his family on the banks of the Rhine, where 
his imagination will be assisted b7 the magnificent scenery of 
natoie. Let us Jiear from jou in FertliBhire. Write to me of 
yonr family, and of all that interests 7on. Remember me very 
kindly to your amiable wife, and give m7 blessing to yoor 
children. If I were nearer to them I would recommend them 
to read Mrs. Barbauld's prose hymns, the best book I know 
for cultivating devotional taste and feelings. Farewell, dear 
Allan. Go on as yon haye begun, and you need envy none of 
the great onee of the earth. — I am, your Aithful Mend, 

"EuzA Fletchxb. 



Before Allan CatuunghaiD left DomMes I had introduced 
Mr. Cromek to him, who was going to that district in 
aearch of ballad lore ; and this led to the curious literary 
fraud which my friend Allan confessed to Sir Walter Scott 
about this time, when he was sittii^ for his bust to 
Chantrey, and also to me, in an interesting letter, which I 
have since returned to his family. In that letter, Allan 
said that he was so piqued by Cromek's manner of receiv- 
ing some of his own songs which he took to him, that ha 
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composed the ballade be bad been employed by Cromek 
to collect, and these actually form the greatest part of the 
Nithsdale and Galloway songs. On hearing this, Sir 
Walter courteously replied, " I always suspected this, Mr. 
Cunningham ; they are far too good to be old." 

The stining public event of this summer was the 
approaching Coronation of George the Fourth, Then 
followed the tr^c death of Caroline of Brunswick, whose 
previous persecutions and death on the 7th August had 
called forth the generous feeling of England, and the 
popular burst of indignation against her husband found 
an honest response even in the Tory heart of the graceful 
lady of Tent Lodge, as well as amot^ her tenants of the 
cottage. It was veil, perhaps, for the peace of our inter- 
course that summer that such was the case. 

Led by Mrs. Smith, who was a sort of queen at that 
time of the society she lived in, we attended a ball at 
Ambleside, annually given aa the gaiety of die district, at 
the Salutation Hotel, and testified our sense of Queen 
Caroline's wrongs by going in somewhat grotesque mourn- 
ing procured at the little town of Hawkshead. My 
daughters have often since declared it was the most 
amusbg ball they ever attended. 

My aunt Dawson's health was at that time so infirm, that 
Mr. Fletcher kindly proposed that we should spend the 
following winter at York, so as to prevent the necessity of 
a divided family ; and this was rendered more easy as Angus 
had been indulged with a foreign tour, after the conclu- 
sion of his clerkship, and before entering on his professional 
life aa a solicitor. A house was taken for us in the Minster 
Yard at York, where my husband and part of the family 
established themselves after we left Coniston ; while I, with 
my two unmarried daughters, went to pay a visit to my 
dear old friend Miss Kennedy, near Manchester, and also 
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to Mra. Greg of Quany Bank, in Cheshire, where, after 
the l&pse of many years, I found the same hospitality, 
benevolence, and cultivation which had struck me many 
years before during my first visit. The large family of 
boys and giris had now grown up. The sons wem 
travelled men, full of pursuit and intelligence. Grandchil- 
dren were there to enliven the scene of this patnarchal 
household ; death had not then visited that happy home. 

At Mies Kennedy's pleasant little villa I renewed my 
intercourse with Dr. Henry and his agreeable wife, whom 
I had known well in Edinburgh when he came to study 
there, after his marriage to a niece of Miss Kennedy. 

Miss Kennedy had also asked her favourite T. R Currie 
to meet us at her bouse. He was the youngest son of Dr. 
Currie of Liverpool, the biographer of Bums ; and it was 
a great pleasure to us to see our pet " Robin " (as we used 
to call him, from bis bright eyes and confiding nature) 
expanded both in mind and form, from a somewhat silent 
youth of eighteen into a most intelligent and agreeable 
man of twenty-one. He was then a Cambridge student, 
and accompanied us to Quany Bank, to meet his honoured 
friend Professor Smyth of Cambridge, who was staying 
at Quarry Bank at the time, and with whom our " Robin " 
was evidently a great favourite. 

We did not find the society of York comparable ia point 
of variety or intelligence to that of Edinburgh. We saw a 
good deal of Sydney Smith, who was frequently in York 
" for a short course of noise, dirt, and bad air," as he ei- 
preesed it, and, aa nsual, he made incomparable mirth out 
of my allied love of revolutions, and bis society was 
certainly a great alleviation ; to what there might be of 
stagnation in the ur of the cathedral city, Mr. Wrang- 
ham and his &mily were also very agreeable ; and a 
Highland family (the Ml^eans of Coll) made a pleasant 
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addition to the circle that winter, besides being old friends 
of ours. 

\Fr(m. Mrt. Flelefter to Allan Cunmngham. 



« Mr DEAR Allan, — I am exceediDgly glad ttiat you com- 
municated the history of this curious volume (' The Nithsdale 
and Galloway Songs ') to Sir Walter ScotL No man more 
generously and liberally knows how to estimate the merits of 
contemporary genius. He does, indeed, possess too large a 
share of that imperishable gilt to envy oUier men's possessions. 
No one can admire his powers of invention, his matchless 
vigour of imagination, playfulness of fancy, and quick percep- 
tion of all the varieties of human character more than I do, 
and yet will you not think me ungrateful for all the amuse- 
ment and delight hia writings have afforded me, when I say 
that if you do send me a present of a cast of one of Ur. 
Chantrey's busts, I had rather it were one of- Sir Samuel 
Romilly than Sir Walter Scott 1 

■' You must find a solution of this puzzling preference in the 
importance which my husband and I attach to the public 
principles of public men. I believe Sir Walter Scott to be an 
excellent private character, as well as a man of consummate 
genius, but then he is a writer in support of public principles 
which we think iqjurioos to the purity, dignity, and elevadon 
of the national character, while Sir Samud Itomilly spent the 
whole of hia valuable life in advocating that cause and those 
principles which have raised England to the high rank she 
holds in the scale of nations. What is it that has made uur 
country great, but that the Government has always been in* 
fluencod by public opinion 1 You may aay, perhaps, Will yoa 
prefer a bust of Lord Byron, whose sentiments are those of 
ultra- Whiggiam 1 I answer, No, because Lord Byron has 
trampled on private morals, and shamefnily viokted the 
cbaritiea of private life, and not all his powerful genius can 
redeem him from dishonour."] 
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When we returned to Edinbui^h, in the rammer of 
1 822, the whole commnnity there, rich uid poor, were agog 
in expectation of a visit &om George the Fourth. He 
appeared there in August ; and if he had been the wisest, 
braveet, and meet patriotic of kings that ever wore a crown, 
he could not have been received with more loyal devotion 
than was shown him by the good town of Edinburgh. My 
sons were both called upon to get up their mihtaij duties 
and accoutrements, for the occasion of the public entry into 
Edinburgh fh>m Leith. I went with my three daughters 
to a window above Trotter's shop, in Princes Street, to see 
the royal cavalcade come down St. Andrew Street to cross 
the Calton Hill to Holyrood. It was certainly a most im- 
posing and goi^eous sight ; but it was not the g^ded coach 
or the Cat gentleman within it which made it an affecting 
one : it waa the vaat multitude assembled — some said a 
hundred thousand people— animated by one feeling of 
national pride and pleasure in testifying their loyalty to 
their Sovereign. Sir Walter Scott had so admirably 
arranged the rec^tion, that the poorest and humblest of 
his rabjects had an opportunity afforded them of bowing 
to their King. Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a great lover of 
Eings, was of our party. The good dd lady had, for this 
joyous occasion, put off her habitual black dress, and robed 
herself in a salmon-coloured satin, and, with the rest of 
the party, waved her handkerdiief as the King appeared. 
They had all a good laugh at my expense, who, somewhat 
notorious for being no lover of Kings, was actually detected 
shedding tears and waving my handkerchief "like the 
lave," as the pageant passed. The fact is, I have always 
found the sight and cheer of a multitude, when animated 
by one kindly or patriotic feeling, quite irreaiBtible in its 
power to command my sympathy and make me weep ; and, 
for the' time, it is an exciting and pleaanrable feeling. I 
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have never seen a multitude miscbievonsly assembled, or 
disposed to evil, and hope the inexplicable emotion I have 
acloionledged vould not lead me to follow " a multitude 
in doing evil." 

Mr. Fletcher was then so infirm in health that we wished 
to persuade him to go quietly with us to Princes Street to 
see the procession ; but no — he insisted on taking his seat 
on the platform prepared for the gentlemen of the Bar, and 
cheered the chief magistrate of a free people with all his 
heart. 

And here I must record an instance of Highland grati- 
tude creditable to the feelings of that country. A valued 
servant of ours, who had married from our house, and who 
then lived in the High Street, had two or three windows 
to the front, and, some time before the King came, I asked 
her to let us have one of them to see his Majesty's proces- 
sion on its way from Holyrood to the Castle. Before the 
King came, however, I heard that all the windows in his 
line of progress were letting at high prices, from five to 
ten pounds for each window. Kot being willing or able 
to pay any such sum for looking at a Ring, I called to 
release Mrs. M — from her promise, and begged she would 
let her windows for the best price she could get. The 
warm-hearted woman said, with tears of emotion, " 'Deed 
no, Mrs. Fletcher ; if you won't come to the window, it 
must stand empty." Of course we went to her window, 
not daring to offer payment for it, but contriving to re- 
munerate her in some other way. Alas! what contrasts 
did her home on that day of the procession exhibit ; her 
only child then, her little Mary (called after my Mary), 
was in its cradle dying of exhaustion from whooping-cough, 
and she watchii^ by it in hopeless grief, while the tumul- 
tuous acclamations of the people as the royal cariige moved 
slowly to the Castle Hill filled the air with rqoicing. 
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Mr. Glusford, an intimate fHend of Sir Walter Scott, 
was walking with ns past Sir Walter's door in Castle Street 
when he was ringing his own bell, having just returned 
jrom Holyrood, where the King bad held a levee. "Well, 
Sir Walter," aaid Mr. Glassford, " what does the King aaj 
of his good town of Edinburgh t" "Say!" said Sir 
Walter, " he says, ' I always heard the Scotch were a proud 
people ; and tbey may well be proud, for they are a nation 
of gentlemen, and they live in a city of palaces.' " It was 
a kingly speech ; and, indeed, it was a goigeous sight to 
walk about the streets of our " ain romantic town " in those 
days of well-oiganized festivity. It was during that festive 
time I had the pleasure of renewing a persona] acquaintance 
with tny old friend, the poet Grabbe. He was on a vi^t 
to Sir Walter Scott, a few doors from us. It was in the 
year 1788 that he and his wife passed some days at my 
iather's house along with Mr. Cartwrigbt. At that time 
he was a slender, pensive-looking man, about thirty ; in 
1622, when we met again, he was a white-haired, interest- 
ing old man, old-looking for his years, but bis cheerfiilnera 
had improved with his fame and fortune, for he was then 
one of the most poptUar and admired poets of the day, and 
in comparatively affluent circumstances. He bad, indeed, 
lost a treasure of a wife not many years after I first knew 
them. She left him two excellent sons, and they were the 
solace of his latter years. His son George was his biogra- 
pher, and a more interesting record of the stnif^les and 
trhunphs of genius in overcoming adverse circumstances 
can nowhere be met with. Mr. Crabbe had evidently as 
much pleasure as I had in the recollection of our first 
acquaintance, and came whenever he had an hour to spare 
for a quiet talk about old times. He honoured us with 
his company at dinner several times, and one day met at 
OUT (able the celebrated Mrs. Somerville, whose unaffected 
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aimplicitj of manners was as remarkabli! as her uncommon 
attainments in science. My much-loved friend, Mrs. Wolfe 
Tone Wilson, and her son, William Wolfe Tone, were also 
of the party that day. They were for some time in 
Edinburgh that sunmier on a visit from America. I still 
found in Mrs. Wolfe Tone the same vigour and originality 
of mind, wiih as much warmth and tenderaess of heart, as 
in my former intimacy with that delightful woman. She 
was happier because her son, the idol of her heart, was with 
her ; but they thought our good town had gone dafi about 
George the Fourth. 

[One of the diverting incidents of this period occurred during 
a forenoon visit when Mr. Grabbe and young Tone met at our 
house. Tone was sitting with us when the old poet was 
annoimced, and he had scarcely token his seat in his quiet 
composed manner when Tone rushed towards him, went down 
on one knee, took bis band, kissed it, and, without saying a 
word, resumed his chair. When he went away we explained 
to Mr. Crabbe who he was, and that his Irish blood and 
French education accounted for this departure fVom ordinary 
manners. It seemed a relief to the gentle old man to find 
" that the young gentleman was not out of his mind." 

NoUfrom George Crahbe to Mn, Fletcher in Avgutt 1822. 

" My dbab Last, — I have now more time to reply to your 
obliging note, and yet know not what more I can say. I 
deferred my answer 1:>ecauBe I was uncertain with reepect to my 
engagements, and would not write till the last minute, in the 
• hope that I might indulge myself and accept the Lavitation 
wliich you so oblig^ly placed in my way, but not entirely in 
my power. 

" We cannot always, my dear madam, as you are well aasnred, 
do that which we would. I meet with nothing but kindness 
in Edinburgh, but bow often does it happen that even kindness 
prevents us the doing as we would ! 

" I am convinced that I make very awkward apologies ; nay. 
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apologies they are not, and I am qnite rare that I am vriUug 
to a latlj who comprehend! all that I would tay. 

■' It vonld have been highly pleasing to me if I could have 
heaid Mr. Alison preach, and to have been introduced to a 
gentleman of whom I know so much, and of whom bo much 
remains to be known. I wiU not dwell upon my disappoint- 
ment 

" Let me at least take this occasion of giving you my best 
thanks for the kind attention which you have shown to me. 
I am veiy sure that while I remember anything I shall 
remember that I lemiun, my dear lady, your old frienil, 

" GlOKOB CSABBE. 

" 39 NoHTH Castlb 3t." 

This note from the poet Crabbe, written tma the celebrated 
"poor 39 Castle Street," where Walter Scott lived so long, ie 
curious from showing the distraction produced in the mind of 
a "quiet lion " when introduced suddenly into such a motley 
scene as the time of the King's visit to Edinbui^h presented. 
It shows, too, such a complete difference in the style of note- 
writing, having much of the stately sUffness of the dedications 
of the days of Crabbe's youth, and not being able to depart 
from that, even in the prevailing bustle which might have 
excused a shorter apology. 

To Mn. Stark from E. F, 

" Edihbvboh, 1822. 

"We grieve more than I can express for the alarming state 
of our dear T. E. Currie. I have never known a loltier or 
purer mind, or a warmer heart than bis. 

"We always admired and esteemed him highly when he was 
a student here three years ago, but last autumn he stayed with 
OS at dear Miss Kennedy's, and the intimacy of domestic inter- 
course made us feel towards him a much livelier interest than 
we had done before. He is a noble creature, a most unworldly 
one, and though bis imagination and buoyancy of spirit imaged 
out successful and bright prospects, the delicacy of his charac- 
ter and the sensibility of his temperament would have dis- 
qualified him for the rough conflicts of life. He is better 
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fitted for the vorld to which he ia going than for the one he 
leaves ; but bright hopes go with him, and I am vei; sad for 
thoae he leavea behind to mourn such a loss."] 

Id the winter of 1622 and 1823 I had prevailed upon 
some friends to join me Id an attempt to reform some young 
delinquents in a House of Refuge. This had been a 
favourite project of mine for many years, and I do not 
remember any work of usefulness in which I ever engaged 
with more heart and hope. It was my thought night and 
day how these poor boys, the children of wicked parents, 
themselves nurtured in crime, might be reclaimed from 
their evil ways. It pleased God to prosper the under- 
taking. For several years Lady Carnegie of Dairy House 
waa the main support and encourager of it. Circumstances 
which neither she nor I coold control led to its being 
merged into a lai^r Institution, but during the seventeen 
years our small experiment in Dairy Lane existed, 116 
boys bad been admitted from prison and Bridewell, of 
whom the manager could give a roost satisfactory account, 
105 being reclaimed and having become usefiil members 
of society. They were taught the trade of shoemaking, 
and lived as one family under the kind rule of their master 
and his wife. 

In the spring of 1823 Maria Edgeworth and her two 
younger sisters spent some time in Edinburgh. We met 
first at my dear fnend and pastoi^s house, the Bev. Mr. 
Alison. It was the first time I had been introduced to the 
author of " Simple Susan," though we were not unknown 
to each other, as she told me her brothers had often men- 
tioned the agreeable society they met at our house when 
they were students in Edinburgh. Miss Edgeworth'a 
personal appearance was not attractive \ but her vivacity, 
good humour, and cleverness in conversation quite equalled 
my expectations, I should say she was more sprightly 
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and brilliant than refined. She excelled in the raciness 
of Irish hamonr, but the great defect of her manner, as it 
seemed to me, was an excess of compliment, or vhat in 
Ireland is called " blarney ;" and in one who had moved in 
the be«t circlee, both as to manners and mind, it surprised 
ne not a little. She repelled aU approach to intimacy on 
my part by the excess of her complimentary reception of 
me Then we were first introduced to each other at Mr. 
Alison'a I never felt confidence in the reality of what she 
B«d afterwards, I do not know whether it was the absence 
of good tast« in her, or that she supposed I was silly and 
vain enough to be flattered by such verbiage. It was the 
first time in my life I had met with such over-acted civility; 
but I was glad of an opportunity of meeting a person whose 
genius and powers of mind had been exercised in benefit- 
ing the world as hers have been. I feel sure from the 
feeling of those friends who loved her, because they knew 
her well, that had this been the case with me, I might 
have been also one of her friends ; so that I only give my 
impression as arising from that of society intercourse of a 
very superficial kind. Miss Edgeworth and her two very 
agreeable sisters were pleased to meet at our house Sir 
Bobert and Lady Liston. They accompanied us some 
days after this to dine at Millbum Tower, the Lislons' 
Gountiy-hoDse, near Edinburgh. Miss Edgeworth's varied 
information and quick repartee appeared to great advantage 
in conversation with the polished ez-amhassador of Con- 
stantinople, who always reminded me of the couplet : — 

" Polite, as all his lif« in Conrta had been ; 
Tet good, M he the world had never seeii." 

In the month of June 1823 Maty accompanied her 
friend Catherine Laycock to Yorkshire, where Margaret 
had spent the winter, and soon after these dear sisters set 
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off with theit great-annt Mrs. Fretwell, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Hill, to pay a visit to our Mends Mrs. Martin and 
Hra: Buckle, near Cheltenham. 

My aunt, Mrs. Fretwell, was a singular character, highly 
principled and highly prejudiced. She had an old-fashioned 
notion of the authority to be exercised by age over youth, 
and she set out by telliug her young companions that sA« 
must rule and they must obey. This was quite proper as 
she franked them in her post-chaise ; and travelling only 
two stages a day, and one of those before breakfast, they 
had much time to explore the different towns they visited 
in their progress. My daughters found her government a 
very pleasant one ; in fact, she allowed them to have their 
own way quite as much as they desired, and they parted 
the best friends imaginable, at the house of her stepson, in 
Worcestershire. 

Mr. Fletcher's feverish attacks had been so frequent 
during this winter, that soon after my daughters left us 
we secured the best lodgings we could procure between 
Dalkeith and Lasswade, and there my husband and I, 
with Mrs. Taylor and her children, went for country air. 
Mr. Fletcher's health soon improved, and we were kindly 
attended to by our friends in the way of a supply of books 
and morning visits. Our incommodious dwelling prevented 
our enjoying any society otherwise; but I shall always feel 
thankful to have been sent there, as it were, by the force 
of circumstances, as it enabled me to be of some use to 
three most deserving young people, the children of the 
unprincipled market-gardener from whom we took our 
house. We returned to town early in September, with 
minds made up to take a more comfortable residence in 
the country the following year. 
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[From Uiien to her tduent daughUri rtlating to 
the gardmerU famiiy. 

"Castli Stbiit, 1B23, 

" I bad intended to write to you to-day from AlmoDdale, but 
have put it off till Monday, aa your dear father had a slight 
attack of fever, but is kindly deairoua I should go to see Mrs. 
Ersldne. On the vbole, be has been much better since we 
came to our home comforts than he was the two wet, dismal 
months we were at Viewfield, in which, however, we had some 
gleams of sweet scenery and much repose, and our going there 
I look upon as providential, since it has afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of rescuing the two poor girls who were the victims of 
their father's bnitid tyranny. Through Miss Howelt, I have got 
one of them a utuation as nursery-goTemess. Their brothel's 
gratitude to me is most touching, for coming between them 
and their father's most unnatural cruelty. I think I gave 
either yon or Mn. Martin a history of this interesting family, 
where the virtues so peculiarly Scotch — of self-denial, BubraiS' 
■ion to severe hardship without repining, education and refine- 
ment much i)eyond their condition, with conKderable ambition 
and aspiring thoughts on the brother's part — form the con- 
Aictbg elements of the character of this family. These are 
also engrafted on deep piety, and euch a sense of filial duty, 
that although we have reason to think these young women 
were often in danger of their lives from the drunken fuiy of 
their father, they never once complained, or uttered a murmur 
against him." 

" Almons^li, October S, 1323. 

" I came here on Monday, to eiyoy, with dear Mrs. Erskine, 
the last lingering days of autumn. They have been bright and 
mild, and the colouring of the trees on the banks of this beau- 
tifiil river,^ that rushes past the window where I am writing, 
gives a richness and variety that belongs tmly to this season. 
I left yonr father remarkably weU; he even proposed that I 
should remain here till Friday; but I thought it best not to 
try liis patience too far, and am to return to-morrow. 
' Ths Almond. 
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" LaeC night was the anniTersaiy of the daj Mr. Erakina 
died, and mj friend, who is a great obaerver uf Beaaons, is 
much depreased by the sad reculleclioiis of that event She ia 
pious and amiable in no common degree; but oh! ahe Ib deao- 
Isite. She has no children to expect home from Gloucesttir- 
sbire. I grieve for her want of objects on whom to dwell 
with joy and thankfalness. Perhaps when the last hour cornea 
she will find it merciful to have so few ties to earth ; but 
affections such as good children afford are not earthly — they 
are gifts of Heaven — only bestowed to be fully enjoyed here- 
after. Ood bless my two precious children, prays their affec- 
tionate mother, K Fletchkb." 



LetKrt to her dauglU«r» abtmt in OloucetterAirt. 

"BniKBVBOR, <Sept«>nA«r lltA, 1823. 
" I received your very cheering letter last Saturday, the day 
after I had despatched mine to Margaret; and though I begin 
my chat with you now, I think I shall not send it till after 
Saturday's post, that I may leave room to reply to your next 
letters. I can fully enter into your disappointment about 
'The Pall of Jerusalem.'^ It is impossible not to fonn 
poetical expectations of a poet — a heau-ideal which is, I believe, 
less often realized on a slight acquaintance than any other il- 
lusion of the imagination. I cherished it, forty years ago, 
about Mason, and have not been cured after half a centuiy'a 
experience of the fallacious nature of such expectations ; but I 
must hasten to tell you how highly and truly I have been 
gratified by dining in company with Brougham and Denman. 
It was last Monday this good fortune befell me. We had heard 
they were at John Brougham's for a day or two, but had no 
expectation of seeing them when Mrs. John Brougham called 
early to ask your father and me to dinner that day, as they 
wished Henry to see hia old friends. I was at the meeting 
of the Female Friendly Society at the time, with good Misa 
Wilaon, and deep in tiie accounts there, when Angoa good- 
naturedly came to tell me, as an answer was required. I came 
hpme and wrote my acceptance, and jour father's regrets in 
> By Mr. Hilmui, anerwards Dmui of St. PruI's. 
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not beiLg able to go. Brougham met me most kindly and 
eordiallj, but the party of tventj at dimier waa too numeroua 
for general converBation, and I was not well set betveen Sir 
John Bereaford and Sir Alexander Keith, but DenmaD's &ce 
opposite was a treat. I never saw a more noble phTBiognomy, 
moially and intellectually. He was fiUent Wban the gentle- 
men came np to the drawing-room, Brongbam atationed him- 
Belf beside me ; Dr. Thomson joined as; and I never heard a 
more animated, pleasant, unibrced conTeisaldon than that which 
flowed on for more thui an hour. One had but to touch the 
string, and it always vibrated the very chord one wished. It 
was not brilliant sayings or pointed (on-mot*, it was informa- 
tion given with fhmkness, energy, and good-natura He said 
he had met with Cl&rkson at Penrith, and bade him go and 
tell Soutbey it was a shame that Nq^ Emancipation had never 
once been advocated in the Quarterly Review; that Garkaon 
told him he had got the promise of fifteen hundred petitions 
from the principal towns in England in favour of that meaeore. 
He said the tiiends of Emancipation were determined to debate 
and divide the House upon every petition, bo aa to force Mini- 
sters to adopt Bome efficient measure in the next aeeeion. He 
said his Education Bill was rendered abortive by the pr^udicea 
of the Dissenters in England, who refused to send tbeir chil- 
dren to schools where the pariah minister had a veto on the 
choice of the schoolmaster; and the ministeni of the Establish- 
ment bated the Bill, becoaae they were, generally i^eaking, 
averse to educate the people at all, and were only driven to do 
ao by fear of the Methodista and other Dissenten. He said it 
was proposed to bring forward individual cases and instaucea 
of oppressioD and injustice exercised by magistrates and Orange- 
men in Ireland, rather than argue any longer on general prin- 
ciples of misgovemment in that country; facta would produce 
an effect upon the House when argument and reasoning were 
disregarded. Brougham's manner of treating subjects of 
intereat is quite different &om our Edinburgh Whigs. There 
ia no affected indifference on subjects of vital importance, no 
contemptuous sneer at rational conversation. He spealcs with 
animation and deep interest on the subjects I have mentioned. 
I met both Brougham and Denman next morning at breakfast 
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at Dr. ThomBon's. Denmaa is the most graceful of human 
beings ; admired Edinburgh extremely, but was still ulent ; 
looks deferentially at Brougham, and benevolently at every- 
body. Brougham spoke vith enthueiasm of Granville Sharp. 
He stud he had seen him dining on bread and cheese, while at 
the same time he knew he was eupporting many raisentble 
human beings. He (Qmnville Sharp) wrote some pamphlets 
to prove that Melchisedek was Jesus Christ. His life was 
divided between relieving the poor and oppressed, and expound- 
ing the Kevelations. Brougham seemed to have been greatly 
amused with his simplidty. K says the Opposition are never 
BO strong OB when a Scotch job is brought before the House of 
Commons. The En^h Tories are ashamed to defend them, 
and generally slink away and leave the Minister to brave it 
out as he b^ can, but (added he) Ireland is as much worse 
than Scotland in political liberty as Scotland is worse than 
England. He inquired after Miles in a tone and manner that 
showed he liked him. Miles was much vexed he could not 
attend the public dinner given this day at Glasgow to Brougham 
and Denman, but his jury case of some importance was to come 
on to-day at Inverary, and he could not leave it. 

"Your delightful joint-letter arrived this morning. I gent 
for it by eight o'clock, so impatient was I for it. It is truly 
the food that feeds my spirits and sustains my cheerfulness. 
I, too, have weary longings to have you both home again : 
this increases upon me as the time approaches. Tour father 
keeps finely, and enjoys your letters as much as I do." 



Tq her claughUrt Margaret and Mary, ahitnt tn 
GloKcetta-Aire, 

"24(ft September 182a 
'■ WhUe Bessie and I were sitting tHe-&-tiU on Sunday even- 
ing, the children having just gone to bed, the door-bell rang, 
and a gentleman, unannounced, was ushered into the drawing- 
room. He walked close up to me, and it was not till his dark 
countenance relaxed into a smile that I half screamed out 
' Sinclair Cullen 1 ' He had arrived in the mail that morning, 
and was on his way to Kinfauns Castle. He sat with us aa 
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hour, and was much like what you saw of him in London, only 
some shades less splenetic in his opinions of men and things. 
He has, howerei, a bero, and I have therefore a hope he will 
come right yet. His abttiact of perfection is Sir Francu 
Biudett He says be is without a particle of eelfiehneaa ; 
that it is a beantifnl cbanwter — calm, concentrated, beoerolent, 
and purely disioterested, entirely without vanity or penonal 
ambition ; that nothing disturba the calmness of his temper 
hut acta of crnel^ and iqjustice. 

" Cullen called the next day, and met here accidentally the 
tfarquis and Harqnise de BoaiL He ii an expatriated Italian 
patriot \ she, a Swiss lady, who has followed the fortunes of 
the banished man, and came to many him in England, for the 
Holy Alliance, she said, wonid not permit him to marry in 
Switteriand. They have established such a system of 
espionage in that once free and happy country, that the 
Marquis was obliged to change his name, and conceal himself 
in a cottage near Geneva, and visit his betrothed bride by 
stealth. She istbe intimate friend of Sismondi, of whom she 
speaks in terms of the warmest and most afTecUonate friend- 
ship. Her broken English does not lessen the effect of her 
eloquence; I never saw so engsgiog a foreigner. They like 
Edinburf^ so much, they talk of returning here for the 
winter. 

" Sinclair Cullen was to dine with us that day, and called to 
say, if we would allow him, he would bring with him John 
Cam Hobhonse, the M.F. for Westminster, whom he bad met 
accidentally in the street on his return from Lord Glenorcby's, 
and being engaged to dine with us, Sinclair thought the addi- 
tion of this ultra- Whig would be agreeable ; and so it proved. 
Mr. Hobhonse is remarkably entertaining — qnick, lively, com- 
municative ; not interesting (he is too much a man of the 
world for that), not nearly so commanding and impresuve as 
Brougham, or so dignified as Denman. He remembered dining 
here and meeting young Betty the actor in 1804. He told us 
many diverting stories, the most tragicomic of which was the 
narrative of Shelley's death, which he liad heard from Lord 
%Ton. [As tbii is now so well known, it is omitted here. 
The letter goes on :] Mr. Hobhouse had a letter the other day 
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from Lord Byrou, saTiog that ten thousand pounds vonld save 
the liberties of Greece. Mr. Hobhouse said it was wonderful 
how circumsUnces fonned character. Lord Byron and he 
were in Oreece in 1810, long before any revolutionary moye- 
mente. They had an Athenian seirant named Demetrius, 
whose exceBsiTe timidity and cowardice furnished them with 
amusement Th^ used to set him on a spirited horse, that ran 
away with him, and Demetrius shrieked and screamed with 
terror. The barldng of a dog made him cry ont with fear ; 
and yet, some years after, this very man led the assault at 
Athens, and, after prodigies of valour, took that city from the 
Turks."] 

In April 1824 we all went to live at Auchindinny 
House, an old and odd-looking chateau on the banks of the 
North Esk, nine miles from Edinburgh, and within a 
walk of Penicuik. Mr. Mackenzie (the " Man of Feeling ") 
and his famUy bad lived there many years before; and 
although it had nothing of the neatness and order of an 
Englbh villa, it suited onr taste, and the walks about it 
were a never-ending pleasure to my daughters and to my 
graudchildrea ; while in the enjoyment of a large garden 
and a small pony gig, my desires, as to the means of 
amusement, were completely gratified. We all enjoyed the 
repose and freedom of a country life, and Mr. Fletcher's 
health and happiness were greatly promoted by it. I 
found my early taste for country occupations return upon 
me. We had several poor neigbbonrs who interested us 
much, and our nearest neighbours (the HUls of Firth) 
were truly kind and pleasant associates. Then onr more 
intimate friends from Edinburgh and elsewhere visited us 
frequently, not in a formal or ceremonious manner, but iB a 
friendly fashion. Mr. Fletcher delighted in the quietness 
and freedom of our life there ; he was able to read for 
hours, and to be read to ; he bore the infirmities of age 
with uncomplaining submission, and his interest in public 
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events was undiminished. The frequent visits of our 
grandchildren, Miles's three hoya, were a great delight to 
us both, and Mrs. Taylor and her two children formed 
an interesting addition to our family circle. We had no 
hankeriagB after what were called the gaieties of an 
Edinburgh life. If I — the most gaily disposed member 
of the family — bad felt any yeaminga of that kind, I 
shonid have been ashamed to have jdelded to them before 
the better regulated habite and tastes of my danghters ; 
but in fact, thongh naturally a lover of the pleasures of 
society, and somewhat spoiled, perhaps, by the place which 
an indulgent circle of Mends had given me in the society 
of Edinbur^, it had been at times ditScult to keep up the 
expenditure snch circles involve, so that it was a cheap 
purchase of repose to give up evening parties and their 
confectionary horrors. 

In October 1824 Mrs. Taylor, her sweet Elizabeth, 
Angus, and I, went to Yorkshire, to pay dear aunty a viat 
before winter set in. Angus was on his way to London to 
commence his studies as a sculptor. He had never been 
able to fix his mind on law and its unpleasant details, since 
bis visit to Italy, and as his father and I had little hope of 
his ever doing so, we thought it better that he should begin 
at once the occupation he desired, than waste time as he 
was then doing. It was decided that he should board and 
lodge in Allan Cunningham's comfortable house for a year, 
that by working in Chantrey's studio he mig^t learn onder 
Allan the rudiments of the art before going to study at 
Bome. 

^In the summer of 1825 we saw a good deal of some 
agreeable Italian exiles, who had been attracted to Edin- 
burgh by our friends the De Bossis. To Madame de Bossi 
we were indebted for the honour of a visit from Sismondi. 
I remember it was a long bright summer day they came. 
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Th« Jeffreys met them, and we had a wander, after dimier, 
in the glen and old quany of Auchindinny, which all 
enjoyed. We were all struck by the union of power and 
simplicity in the conversation of Sismondi, and, above all, 
by his remarkable benevolence and hopefulness of nature. 
He was a believer in the good faith of such as truly loved 
the welfare of mankind. He had come on a mission of 
love and liberty, from the friends of Greece in Switzerland 
to the friends of Greece in En^and ; but he was grievously 
disappointed by the coldness of English feeling on the sub- 
ject. He told us he doubted whether there was a single 
citizen of Geneva who had not contributed his mite to this 
great cause, but that he had not been able to make any 
impression on the Greek Committee in London correspond- 
ing to his hopes and escpectations. 

It was sot without deep emotion, though regret made a 
small part of it, that I learned from Miss Aikin that dear 
Mrs. Barbauld had been taken from us. She died on the 
9th of March 1826, without much suffering, and retained 
her faculties to the very last She was a woman of much 
deeper feeling than the world imagined ; but the great 
pecaUarity of her mind, together with the extent of its 
powers, both when we consider the brilliancy of her im- 
i^ination and the depth of her understanding, was the 
remarkable diffidence of her character. This arose from an 
exqutBite sensibility, which never was displayed, but con- 
stantly escaped. I consider it one of the greatest privileges 
of my life to have been in habits of intimacy with this 
incomparable woman, and never felt so humble as in her 
sodety. Her own modesty of diaracter inspired this 
feeling in others ; and as reverence is only a modification 
of the devotional feelings, it was impossible to be with 
Mrs. Barbauld witJiout feeling the better for it 
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\To Mrt. Layeock. 

" Atichihihhbt, April I6(A, 1825, 
" Tlie Bevere blow you met with bo lately, althotigh it will 
b&ve made all other eorrove light in comporiBOD, and cbaatened 
CTeo the happineaa that may be in Tcaerre for you, will make 
yon feel the sentiment of thankfulness more sensibly than yon 
erer did before. I speak from experience. It is eight years 
this day unce we lost our precious Grace. It was a strobe 
that gave a reality to every succeeding event It made every 
other sorrow sink to its proper level It made every remaio- 
ing blesaiiig more than ever valued. It taught that moet 
important truth — a constant dependence on the providence of 
God, and a thankfulness, never before properly understood, 
for His merciflil support in the hour of bitterest trial It 
took away much of the fear of death, and made life a thing so 
very precarioos and uncertain as to be valued only for the ww 
that was made of it in reference to another state of existence. 
You and I, my dear Mend, have met with similar trials in our 
family, and we know better than ever bow to feel for each 
other. But oh ! how many mercies are spared to as, and how 
sinful would be our nnthankMneea I "] 

We took the variety of a three months' stay in Edin- 
burgh in the winter of 1826-27, which, from myhnsbaod's 
improved health, he was also able to enjoy in & quiet way, 
seeing his old friends in the morning, and we doing so in 
the evening. It was during one of these small evening 
parties, when I remember Sydney Smith happened to be 
in Edinbur^, and spent that evening at our house, that 
my son Miles, returning from the Theatrical Fund dinner, 
joined our party and announced that "The Great Un- 
known " had, on Sir Walter Scott's health being drunk, 
risen and acknowledged himself to be the author of 
"Waverley," "Guy Mannering," ett Though the fact 
was as well known, as if he hod proclaimed it at the 
market cross, ton years before, this public and une^wcted 
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acknowledgment produced a great sensation not only on 
the people present, but throughout every circle in Edin- 
burgh. The secret had been extracted from him by the 
unfortunate state of his afiaiis, involved as he was in 
Constable's bankruptcy. Sir Walter was one of those 
great men who had an undue estimate of the "pride of 
life." He did not care for money, but be cared much for 
baronial towers and aristocratical distinction ; and yet this 
taste was unaccompanied with haughtiness of dispositioD 
or manners. It was rather the romance of his character 
that had led him to add acre to acre, and to found the 
family of Scott of Abbotaford ; for there was nothing sor- 
did in bis nature ; be was frank and kind-hearted, as much 
beloved by his poor neighbours as he was admired and 
oonrted by the great It must always be regretted that 
the labours of his busy life failed to secure him an honour- 
able independence in his advanced years ; and yet he was 
never more truly great than when he sud, on declaring 
himself insolvent, " But this right band shall work me out 
of Toj difficulties;" and so it would, had his life been 
prolonged. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
painful excitement of the difficulties, which be met so 
bravely, broke down his constitution and shortened his life. 
We spent an agreeable three months in Edinburgh, and 
returned to Audiindinny in the month of April 1827. 
We had not long returned there when we had very dis- 
tressing accounts of Angus being taken ill at Eome in May 
1827, We sent our kind relation, Lieut M'Nicol, to 
travel home with him, and the following winter be spent 
with ns in complete retirement, and gradually recovered 
his health of body and mind in tJie spring of 1828. At 
this time we were not without much anxiety about MUee's 
health, which began to decline, and Mr. Fletcher became 
visibly more feeble and less cheerful. I remember bis 
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saying that he thought he had dow lived u long as life 
was deeirable, on which I reminded him that not many 
yean ago he had said that he should like to live his life 
over agtun. He anuled, and swd, "Yes, my dear, my 
married life." His tenderoeas of expression seemed to 
increase towards all connected with him, and he often spoke 
of me to his children, and of them to me with the fondest 
affection. That summer, the last of his life, several old 
friends came to pay their respects to him ; among others 
Mrs. Ker, Miss Forster, Mrs. Spiers, and her daughter 
Maiy. He continued to take the warmest interest in 
public evrata, and at this time the Greek Revolution occa- 
pied his thoughts, and his daughters used to read to him 
and write for him whenever he desired it. He never used 
spectacles, and was able to read easily till within five or 
six weeks of his death. Towards the middle or end of 
November of that sad year our dear Mrs. Taylor took his 
loved grandchild Elizabeth to stay, as we thought, some 
months with my aunt at Tadcaster. I still think I see 
onr precious Elizabeth with her brother in the little pony- 
carriage, attended by Lunnan, the gardener's wife, leading 
the pony through the avenue at Auchindinny, she taking 
her last look of a place she had loved so dearly. Her 
mother went the day before, and they both stayed some 
days with Miles in Edinbni^h before l^ey set out for 
Yorkshire. They had not been gone a week before we 
heard that the dear aunt to whom they were going had 
been seized with apoplexy, which had very much affect«d 
her mind. The next lett«r from Mrs. Taylor told ns that 
her Elizabeth was ill, very feverish, and she was uneasy 
about her. Next day, Mary, who had been staying in 
Edinburgh for a few days, unexpectedly appeared at Auchin- 
dinny late at night, and with a countenance of deep distress 
told us that Elizabeth's complaint was typhus fever, and 
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that she was in great danger. Margaret returned to 
Edinburgh in the carriage that brought Maiy home, and 
she and Angua set off without delay to Tadcaster. The 
dear child knew her aunt Margaret, to whom ahe wu 
warmly attached. She watched by her constantly, sharing 
with her mother the office of a nurse. But it pleased God 
to take her from them, and never did a purer or holier 
spirit return to Him who gave it She bad lived with us 
eleven years, and we could not remember when we lost her 
that she had ever said or done a thing to grieve ns. She 
died on the 15th of December 1 828, at the age of thirteen 
years and seven months, and was buried in a vault adjoining 
to that of the Hill family in the north aisle of Tadcaster 
church. 

When Mary and I received accounts of her death we 
were watching by the deathbed of her grandfather. Mr. 
Fletcher's mind was so acute that we did not tell him of 
her death, he would have felt it so severely. Not' many 
days before his death Mr. Turner, our family sui^eon, came 
from Edinbuigh to pay him a Mcndly visit. I happened 
Vy be out of the room when he arrived, but I found him 
giving Mr. Fletcher an account of the successful struggle 
the Greeks were making against their Turkish oppressors. 
I never saw Mr. Fletcher look more animated, and turning 
to me he aud, " My dear, Mr. Turner says I must take 
some port wine, and yon must take a glass with us, to wish 
success to the Greeks." I mention this as an instance of 
the public passion being strong in death. After that day 
he spoke little, but was in a placid, thankful, happy state 
of mind. He had always said he hoped he should die in 
the midst of his family. On the 19th of December I had 
a letter from Miles, expressing great distress in not being 
allowed by his medical men to come and see him, on 
account of his severe cough and the medical treatment 
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thongbt oeceaaaiy for it. His f&ther Baid, in a strong and 
cheerful tone, " By no means ; write and tell him I entreat 
him not to come." Late that evening Angus arrived from 
Yorkshire ; he had set off from the funeral of fais niece, 
imd only reached Auchindinny a few hours hefore hit 
father died. Dear Mary and I had been the only members 
of hia family that were about his bed, owing to the variety 
of our family afflictions at the time ; but when I told him 
Angus had come, though too weak to apeak audibly, an 
expression of pleasure passed over his coimtenance. As he 
seemed disposed to sleep, Mary and I left him for a few 
hoars in the charge of my son Angus, and an excellent maid 
of mine of the name of Brown, whom he tiked much as a 
nnrse, and who frequently read to hiuL Our good medical 
attendant from Penicuik, Mr. Benton, remained with us 
that night, and was in a room which opened into his. 
About two o'clock in the morning Angus came to tell us 
that all was over. 

Thus closed a union of thirty-seven years of as much hap- 
piness as is commonly the portion of hnman Ufa During 
all Uiat time I never experienced an nnkind word or deed 
from my hosband; I never knew him do a thing that was 
not strictly honourable and high-principled. Considering 
the great disparity of onr years, there was nnusual sym- 
pathy between us. He had none of that narrow and paltry 
feeling which belongs to men of little minds, a desire of exer- 
cising power and authority in small matters. His indulgence 
towards me knew no bounds, and be secured my respect and 
affection by the virtues of his character, the soundness of 
his understanding, and tiie tenderness of his heart. It was 
my happiness to be able to sympathize completely in all his 
public feelings and opinions. If I bad not done so, our 
onion would have been far less happy ; for he lived in 
times when private interests were sacrificed to public princi- 
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pies by all who tculy loved truth and justice, and had minds 
sufBcieotly enlightened and honesty eufiGcientlj steadfast to 
prefer the public good to private and personal advancement. 

\Miltt A. FlOchet'i lAier to hit vwtJur, from W, on the day 
of his /aHur'i funeral. 

•• 24tk Deeembtr 1828. 
" My dearest Motheb, — It was very kind of you to write 
to me. Be assured my ailmeot is yielding to Dr. Thomson's 
vigorous practice and great core. I cannot attempt to say how 
much tho necessity of confinement to bed on this day distresses 
me, yet I know it is the course which would be most accept- 
able to the affectionate spirit now at rest We have much of 
the purest pleasure in store in recalling recollectiona of the 
virtues which ennobled my father's character. They make me 
feel proud ; and although I cannot hope to adorn his name, yet 
I trust it will be transmitted by me without dishonour. I 
trust George is impressed, by some conversations we have had, 
in a way you would wish ; hut I have not strength now to 
enlarge on a subject which at this solemn hour so fully engrosses 
me. My wife joins with me in warmly affectionate sympathy. 
—I am always your grateful and loving son, 

"MilesA.Flbtcheb." 

It was during the first winter we spent at Auchindinny 
that we peisimded mymother to print her "Dramatic Sketches," 
which had been written at Callander a few years before. A 
selection from the many letters she received from true and 
loving Inends about the Dramatic Sketches is here inserted ; — 

From Mr». Grant of Laggan. 
" How I must tell you of the impression your dramas have 
left on my mind, though I cannot yet be said to have read 
them critically. I fear you will scarce consider it a compli- 
ment when I teU you that they &r exceeded my expectations 
— not that I expected less, in some respects, than I found. I 
looked for exalted moral feeling, purity of sentiment, and the 
utmost purity of style, hut — truth to say — I did not expect 
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jon to be so poetical, or to underataDd — what one night call 
the technical part — the management of the drama so velL 
!nte whole peribnnance beare evident marks of being a tran- 
script from 70tir own mind, an abetTact of those feelings and 
principlea on which you have thooght, spoken, and acted. I 
shonlii think it & kind and Mendly thing to point out an; 
blenmh that I might observe in your work, not with the view 
of altering or amending, but to prove my siucerity and try 
your patience. Now, I really can find nothing in the language 
or sentiments but what appears to me to be admirable ae a 
composition. There is no prominence of striking or glowing 
pasBagee, but the whole is finely and conustently sustained. 
There is a masculine strength in the langnage, yet the purity 
and delicacy of the thoughts expressed seem to belong to 
woman's softer breast. The characters are well sustained and 
sufficiently discriminated. 'Elidure,* I think, will please more 
generally. It is delightful to think such a character really 
existed ; to add life and colouring to such a portrait sketched 
by Milton must have been a delightful task ; and I could well 
snppoee you to have luxuriated in it Not seldom the practised 
and the professed and shameless selfishness of woridly characters 
has so wearied and disquieted me, that I feel a kind of triumph 
when I have any character, living or dead, to hold np for the 
hononr of human nature as consistently actuated by noble 
motives. Yon have youiself, my dear friend, done me good 
service in this respect" 

The Rev. Archibald Alison, her valued friend and pastor for 
very many years, wrote thus on the same subject : — 

" I have waited until I beard of your return to Scotland 
to offer yon my grateful thanks for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me by the copy of your dramas, and for the 
delight you have given to me and mine by the perusal of them. 
We expected much, and even more than our expectations has 
been fulfilled. We have found in them everywhere the con- 
ceptions of a noble and exalted mind, in many passages much 
vigour, and in many others much felidty of poetic expression, 
and in all a facility in the management of tragic verse which 
would do honour to any dramatic author. I have found. 
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however (foi Lere I muBt speak in in; own name, being 
happily the only critic in the family), a great unacqtiuntance 
vith the craft of the drama, some negligence of the value of 
your own materials, and au ignoraDce, perhaps a disdain, of 
the art of setting them off by the common tricks of the stage. 
All this, however, if you wish to adapt them for representation, 
might be easily supplied. You have provided the gems, and a 
very inferior hand might set them, so as to give to their ovn 
natural brilliancy the advantages of artificial position. If you 
have no wish of this kind, you have at least the satisfaction 
of leaving to your grandchildren a domestic memorial which, 
in their eyes and in the eyes of those that follow them, will, 
I doubt not, be more valuable ■ than all Bokhara's vaunted 
gold, than all the gems of Samarcand.' " 

Joanna Baillie writes in August 1835 : — 

" I hare just riseu from the second reading of your very 
pleaung dramas, and will no longer delay my immediate thanks 
to yoniself, though I have written to your son on the subject, 
and begged of him to convey to you my grateful acknowledg- 
ments. I owe them for being kindly included amongst the 
friends to whom you give this token of regard, and I owe them 
for the pleasure I have received in perusing works of so much 
generous feeling and noble sentiment and principles clothed in 
such beautifol and harmonious verse. Theie cannot be a more 
perfect character as a mother and a queen than you have 
portrayed in ' Rowena; ' and the entire rectitude and nobleness 
of it are so umply, naturally, and forcibly expressed, that it 
^ves an originality which one does not often meet with in 
these days in dramatic subjects. 

' Whst I uk s noble nation to be ilaTU,— 

To crouch and tnwn beneath s tyrant's feet. 
Because he was mf eon V 

are noble and forcible lines, the spuit of which is sustained 
through the whole play, joined to great tendemees and affec- 
tion. The flowers of poetiy, too, which adorn both dramas, 
are pleasbgly and h^pily introduced. If I were a play-going 
penon I should probably prefer the second piece, which has 
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more of drumatic effect ; but the first is m; favourite, and I 
believe I shall have a go>ud proportion of your readers to i^ree 
with met I read the first aloud to Mrs. Baillie and mj si8t«r 
as soon as I received the book, and they were both very much 
pleased, and beg me to offer you their thanks for thttt gratifica- 
tion. I congratulate yon very heartily on your success, and I 
congratulate tboee who will feel it more than you <Iu, — Mr. 
Fletcher and your daughters." 

Froir^ Lucy Aikin to Angu* Fletcher, Augutt 13, 182d. 

" It is with real satia&ction, my dear sir, that I prepare to 
give yon my sentiments on the 'Dramatic Sketches.' Had 
they be«n sent to me anonymoualy I am certain that I should 
have discovered in them £he spirit of my friend, that spirit 
which magnanimity and tendemeas share between them so 
equally that neither of them encroaches on the other, but both 
blend into one noble and touching whole. When I find in any 
work such evidence of a high soul, I really cannot descend to 
the minnteaew of technical criticism. I am satished with 
language which clearly and ene^etically conveys the thought, 
and I do not examine t^ roles of art the construction of the 
fable. Your recommendation of reading the last first implies 
that it ia your favourite, but here I differ from you ; the noble 
mother of 'Elidure* is my friend's own self, and interests me 
more than all ; besides, the subject appean to me more inter- 
esting and more satisfactory, for I confess I have not so 
disciplined rebel nature as to have lost all pleasure in poetical 
justice. I would in fiction at least take vengeance of the 
wicked first, and pity and forgive them after. Besides, I can 
scarcely reconcile myself to the ruffian 'Dnnstan' converted 
into a philosophic sage, and Hie grovelling superstition which 
he made the instrument of his pride and ambition changed into 
a benignant and beautifid Eutb, which has no temples through- 
out tlie world, even in this age, but the hearts of the purest and 
the most enlightened followers of a Divine philosophy. But 
this affects not the intrinsic beauty of the characters, which is 
veiy striking. I hope your dear mother will be encouraged to 
embody more of those high and lovely conceptions in verse." 
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To E. F,, on Ttading her "Dramatic Sketehet." 

Whose dreams are these t and art thou still the san 
Ab erst when I beheld thee, Xahj dame, 
Some twenty yean now past, when fancier high 
And fire-fed thoughts illumed tby noble eye, 
And patriot aims vhich seem fur man designed, 
With poesy and gentle heart combined, 
And Tomanly romance, to make the sheen 
Of thy discourse as beauteous as thy mien T 
Why do thy mind and spirit show no trace 
Of Time's dominion t Has it spared thy facel 
Come, show it me 1 What wild delight to see 
That aught of noble beauteous good can be 
Immortal here. I have not found them yet 
Sarvive an hour, although I oft hare set 
My watch to measure them. Oh I where are they, 
The young enthusiasts, the spirits gay. 
The .brows unwritten on, the lips unstung 
By grief, or not rememberedt — tell me where 
Is be, the rhapeodist once welcome there t 
All, ^1 are in the tomb — they are no more. 
Who are not what they were, doth time restore? 
No! though he comes with smiles, dispensing joys, 
Alike his advent and bis flight destroys, 
And hope, and harmony, and bliss devour 
Their fiivourites, victims, I have felt their power 
And sorrows too, and but a wreck is left 
Of hopes and fears, of peace and joy bereft. 
Where are the happy beings I have known 
Around theel infant-blooms and blisses, flown. 
Thy children now are matrons ; a new race — 
Their children, hope and revel in their place. 
But thou art still the same; thy spirit's youth 
Bemtuns unbowed, enamoured still of truth ; 
Thy heart of dreams unchangeable, thine age 
Not less romantic, nor thy youth less sage. 
And worldly wisdom leaves untaint«d still 
Thy pious mind, and innocence of will; 
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AU thU thy diunae show, and yet I deem 
Thee lesa far poet formed, than poet's theme. 

Sinclair Cullki, 1826. 

A eharaeUristic letter from our Mother, anda/atherty P.S. 



r 182S. 

" I must bc^ by scolding yon for not sending your letteE 
in time for the post-bag. Yesterday's post-bag was a blank to 
me. Then I will nut scold dear annty for wishing to keep you 
longer, but we must hare you home before Christmas. Good 
Miss P. has agreed to come to aunt when yon leave her. It 
will be four months unce I parted from you, and indeed, indeed 
I cannot let you stay longei from hom& 

"This has been a barren week with ns as well as with you, 
the snow, sleet, drizzling rain, and mist, so bad tliat Missy and 
I have had no walks together to the village. A letter from 
Mies Wesley about the Dramas has been the only gr&tiiying 
circumstance. Truly, dear child, I begin to fear these gratify- 
ing letters are not for my loul'i good ; they please me more 
than they ongbt to please one who has lived more than half a 
century. If Margaret and you Iiad allowed me to get a good 
trimming from some practised executioner, in tite character ti 
a scornful, contemptuous reviewer, it might have done me more 
good than all the flattering unction tltat I have taken to my uuL 
The wt^ that I discover it has done me no good is from a 
feeling of diaappointment, when no notice is tc^en of my little 
book t^ those to whom I have sent it All who know me 
agree with Mrs. Grant, that the book is a metrical transcript 
of the author's mind. Still, like all other worldly gratifications, 
this has its dangers, if it makes me less distrustful of myself, 
less lowly-minded. I pray fervently agunst this temptation. 
On the whole, the plays have certainly met with much more 
pruse than I or any of you expected; and if I know myself at 
all, much of the giatiflc^ion their approval has afforded b the 
pleasure your fiather and all our children have had in it." 

To this our father adds :— 

" Tell our very kind aunt that we are vei7 sorry to deprive 
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her of your Bocietjr, but ve have an unconquerable longiDg for 
four coming home after so long an abeence. I hope you do 
not think of going to Bjpoa If I thought 70U could bestow 
time to go there, I would cot agree to your leaving aunt so 
soon. If yon cannot get a companion in a post-chaise, my wish 
wonid certainly be tluit you should travel by yourselves in a 
chuse, and not go a mile in the dark. If you cannot think of 
this, the mail is certainly the safest A. F." 

The following part of a letter from T. Campbell at this time 
showB how much he valued my mother's friendship, and also 
the tyranny exercised by the two leading B«vievs of the day, 
as well aa the pun their verdict inflicted on sensitive minds, 
even in this case, on one of such establisbed fame as the 
author of " Gertrude of Wyoming " and " Hohenlioden :" — 

Thomcu Campbell to Mrt. FUuher. 

"Skvmodb St., Lonbon, March 1825, 
" la it veiy unmanly in me, my dear friend, to feel cut and 
sore at the hard injustice, as I think, which has been dealt to 
me in the Quarterly Beview of Tbeodoric} Read the article, 
and either your opinion must have been converted, or I imagine 
you will be indignant at the assertion that Theodoric is but a 
bold dragoon, and Julia and Constance are but so-and-so. I 
recdved your favourable opinion of the poem, my dear Mrs. 
Fletcher, with a degree of pride which has perhaps made my 
tnind more sensitive than it would otherwise have been to this 
a&onL It makes me feel the injustice of it to be the grosser. 
What ! has it touched your intellectual heart, and is a heartless 
reviewer to say uncontradicted that the work is uninteresting } 
But I must say that I address yon now as the being who beat 
undentood, and who I foresaw would best understand, all the 
moral beauty of my characters. Forgive this if it look like 
either vanity or flattery. It is certainly not meant to be the 
latter. Theodoric was the production of what I may call the 
maturi^ of my moral feelings. All my life I have speculatively 
seen that the calm of mind produced by our cherishing the 
pure and kindly afi'ections, and dismianng as far as it is posuble 
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all personal hatreds, is the only balm of this otherwise wretched 
existeiice. I beliere a rebuke from yourself on the score of my 
lieing satirical was the first cause of my befrinning to practise 
this tnitk Imperfectlj, I coufen to you, I have practised it 
I think I ought to say nothing for myself but I ask your advice 
if auything can be said for me. It is no answer to say that 
JefiVey'g high praise is all set down to the score of his partiality 
for met In fact, between onraelrea, he does not understand 
the poem. Any one who can aay that Constance is the same 
as Gertrude is obtuse on the subject. Constance is meant for 
a great moral chantcter, with whom it was requisite to have 
been long acquainted 



"These lines I knew would find an echo of sympathy in your 
mind. I have drawn the tears of approbation from your eyes, 
and from those of other women something resembling you in 
character. The only difficulty in the way of the office at which 
I hint is the repugnance which I can well imagine you will 
feel at giving publicity to your literary opinion ; but an expres- 
sion of sincere approbation from some intellectual mind and 
heart is, I humUy think, due — though still I shall not be 
offended with you if yon tell me the contrary. 

"Cod bless you. I am already better for this confession <£ 
my feelinga— Youia, T. C." 
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About a month after my husband's death Maiy and I 
left Anchindinny with many tears. It had been a bleaaed 
home to na for five years, and we left it uncertain as to 
OUT future plans, and with that feeling of desolateness which 
the breaking up of such a home involves. We had enjoyed 
much and we had suffered much there. We had formed 
sevend warm Mendships among our poor neighbours, and 
we had enjoyed the visits of many valued Mends, &om far 
and near. Dear Mrs. Erskine, the widow of Henty Erskine 
and the sister of Sir Thomas Monro, was a frequent guest, 
a delightful companion to old and young. Mr. Fletcher 
delighted in her society, and so did my daughters. She 
cheered the latter years of her distinguished husband as do 
one else could have done, for she understood all his wit and 
wisdom, and supported him under numy &mily trials by 
her unfailing sweetness and genuine piety. We had fre- 
quent visits from that delightful thinker, writer, and con- 
verser, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, to whom we were so 
deeply indebted for the kind interest he took in my son 
Angus during the dangerous illness he had at Kome in 1 827. 
T. Erskine and my old friend Mr. Clowes were more of 
kindred spirits than any men of spiritual natures I have 
met wiUi in life. Dear Mrs. Grant of Laggan, and her 
daughter Maiy, who had all her genius and more refinement, 
wer« often with us. We there first became acquainted with 
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Professor Sedgwick and Dr. Whewell, who came together 
to Aachindinnf ; and we used to benefit by the neighbonf 
hood of the excellent family of Cowan at Penicnilc, whose 
intimacy with Dr. Chalmers often brought him there, both 
to preach and shed the genial influence of his conversational 
powers among their friends and neighhouts. 

After spending a week with my son Miles in Edinburgh 
we joined Mrs. Taylor and Margaret at Tadcaster, taking 
my grandson, Archibald Taylor, with us. His moUier had 
no wish to return to Edinburgh, and I felt it to be my first 
duty now to devote myself for the present to alleviate, it 
possible, the sufferings of the aunt who had taken a mother's 
care of me in my infan^. 

I took lodgings at Thorp Arch, a pleasant village four 
miles from Tadcaster, where there was a good day-school 
at which my grandson could go on with his education, near 
lus mother's lodgings. One of her sisters remained with 
her, and one with me by turns in my aunt's house, so that 
we were all within an easy reach of each other, and had the 
variety of Irequent meetings 

\To Dr. Franeu Boott. 

"TiDCumR, April 1829. 
" Ut bsas Psiend, — I can no longer withhold niy congratu- 
lations to yon on the grand event — the Catholic Relief BilL 
Who would hare supposed that the Clare Election and the 
Irish Association would have opened the c^es of the blind and 
made the dumb to speaki The conquest of pr^ndice and the 
sacrifice of couustenc; to public good are honourable indeed to 
the present leaders in both Houses of Parliament Truer 
patriutism than Wellmgton's and Peel's I do not remember, 
unless it is O'Connell's, who has nobly sacrificed popularity in 
declining to inust on his right to sit in Parliament in virtue 
of his late electian rather tiian throw any impediment in the 
way of the great measure. 
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" But while ve laud the public virtue of the champiooa of 
this Bill, what shall we sa; of the base artifices used to stir up 
the people agaiDst \%% If the Church it in daoger, it ia her 
own BOOB who have by their unchristian spirit created that 
danger. A friend just returned from Ireland assures me he 
never saw that countiy so tranquil and contented. It ia a 
generous people, and surely a grateful peopla You would see 
a meeting hss been held in Dublin to vote an estate to O'Con- 
nell as a reward for his public services, that he mn; be an 
independent Uember of Parliament. The resolutions were 
moved alternately by Catholics and Protestants. 

" Let us hear of yourself, of dear Mrs. Boott and your pre- 
cious children. We are all recovering health and spirits after 
our great sorrows. We love each other so dearly that for each 
other's sake we do not dare to indulge in grief Those ve 
mourn are best honoured by our endeavouring best to discharge 
our lemainlng duties. 

" You will be glad to hear your friend Angus is making 
good progress in his profession. He has been living happily 
and quietly for the last six weeks with our kind old friend Sir 
Robert listen, who has fitted up a studio for bim at Millbiun 
Tower, and finds much interest in watching his progress. Sir 
Bobert is now a lonely man ; his wife and he both loved Angus, 
and Angus venerates him, and they are good companions for 
ea4!h other."] 

Three months thus passed on, and my aunt was soothed 
by my presence near faer. Although unable to enjoy life 
aay longer, she became lees unhappy. Any immediate 
danger passed away, and we began to form some plans for 
the future. I was very desirous that my graadson should 
have the advantage of the best eduoatioa that could be 
had, and where his mother could be near him. Dr. Arnold 
had been appointed head-master of Rugby School not long 
before, and after I read his pamphlet on " The Christian 
Duty of Conceding the Eoman Catholic Claims," which 
was published about that time, I decided this was the 
school for iu. Oar cousin and friend, T. Shann, an old 
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Bugbean vrlta knew the neighbourliood, ondeitook to find 
a cottage for us within the school limits, where the boy 
could have the advantages of the education of Bugby and 
lire at home with his mother. 

I went to Rugby with my daughters Margaret and Mary, 
early in May, to make ammgementa for the future, and we 
took posseesion of the cottage secured for us at Bilton the 
following day. 

We found our cottage dwelling a peaceful and refreshing 
change to our wearied spirits. We knew no one there ; 
but " earth and sky " were blessings to us after a small 
country town street, and we soon experienced the greatest 
comfort and hairiness in the society of Dr. and Mrs. 
Arnold, who came to see us shortly after we were settled 
at Bilton, she on her pony and he walking beside her. 

I believe we were more than a week at Bilton before 
any one called on us, and my daughters began to amuse 
themselves by fearing that this new experience would not 
agree with my sociable tastes. Meantime, I cultivated the 
friendship of onr good old landlord, Mr. Daoiell, our sub- 
ject of common interest being birds' nests, which he loved 
as much as Z did, and kept carefully protected from the 
ruthless hands of village boys \ but he pointed them out 
to me when I went out before break&st into the little 
garden on the fine May mornings. He was a widower, 
and liad no daughter, hut he had a homely old housekeeper, 
who made him most comfortable, in the adjoining cottage 
to ours, and who pud him respectful attention. We did 
not know, for some time, that he had suffered a grief like 
that of " Old Michael" His only eon, also the child of 
his age, had gone astray like Luke. My old fnend, Mr. 
Daniell, belonged to the same class as the statesmen of 
Westmoreland ; with greater kindness than they gener- 
ally show, " St also had found a comfort in tiie strengUt 
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of love." I am often reminded of him by our favoarite 
neigbbonr, James Fleming of Grasmero. 

An agreeable fomilj, of die name of Boddington, lived 
very near our cottage, at Bilton Hall, formerly the resi- 
dence of Joseph Addison afber his marriage to Lady 
Warwick. These five MStere, all unmarried, lived together 
in great comfort. Their habits and modes of life were 
very different from ours, much more formal and precise. 
When we saw their fine powdered footman open their pew- 
door and arrange their Prayer-books in exact order, and 
the five ladies walk into church, we said to each other, 
*' These ladies will not approve of us." It soon, however, 
proved otherwise. They called the following day. We 
returned it, were invited to the Hall, and, from being civil, 
they became kind and sociable. We found them amiable, 
intelligent, and well bred, with a good deal of individua- 
lity. To the poor they were exceedingly kind and 
judiciously helpful; and we always look back on their 
kindness to us, as strangers, with gratitude. When they 
first called on us, these ladies had a favourite niece stay- 
ing with them, along with her father, Mr. Boddington. 
They went to their own home, in Shropshire, in a few 
days, before we had time to know what a treasure this 
niece was ; but the impression had been made at first sight 
on my daughter Mary's imagination, and the aunts en- 
Gonraged the friendship by bringing Gracilla Boddington 
to visit us, both at Keen Ground and afterwards in Kent, 
and a wann friendship was formed, not only between the 
young, but the old also, for I can truly say that we have 
both found a blessing in Gracilla's afiection and society. 
She always reminded me of Milton's glorious sonnet " To 
a Virtuous Young Lady," beginning — 

" Lady that, in the prime of e&rlieit joutfa. 
Wisely hu shunned the broad w&y and the green." 
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It has been a great pleasure to me through life to make 
fiiends of the friends of my children, especially as time 
takea away my own, and thus make " relays of friendship " 
(as dear Benger nsed to say), and try to keep the heart 
young by adopting the interests of the present; and it 
has been a joy to me to know how many of m^ friends 
my children have loved, and been loved by. 

It was during this pleasant month of June that Margaret, 
Maiy, and I made a sort of poetical pUgrimi^ to Olney 
and Weston, to trace the haunts of our beloved Cowper 
and his Mary. 

[Letter to Mrs. Craig. 

"BiLTOir, June 14, 1829, 
" It is now almost tax weeks since we came here, and it is not 
possible to imagine a place more suited to our purpose, or unit- 
ing more agraiUTt* to our taste, than wo have fouud here. 
Our cottage, indeed, ia small ; but you know how happy even 
a large &mily can be in a small space. We have a sweet 
parlour, opening with a gloss door into a grass plat and flower- 
garden, — shut in from, but not excluding, a sight of one of the 
prettiest of English villages. Our landlord (who haa had a 
history) does everything possible to make us conifortabte ; 
there never was so obliging a person. The Hall house, 
formerly the residence of Joseph Addison, is now inhabited by 
five maiden sisters of the name of Boddington. They are 
judiciously kind to the poor, especiaUy in regard to education, 
and are very dvil and attentive to ns ; bnt our great delighta 
in the way of society are Dr. and Mis. Arnold. They are 
truly a cjiannmg couple. She remiads us continually of 
Madame de Boesi in her f^anknees, vivacity, and quickness of 
observation. She has the same sweetness of nature, and is not 
unlike her in peraonal appearance, bnt on a larger scsle. Dr. 
Arnold is quite first-rate in talents, worth, and agreeableness. 
He published, three months ago, the beat pamphlet that has 
appeared on the Christian duty of granting Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and is now at intervals uf leisure writing notes for a new 
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ediUon of Thucydidea, a work he had ondertakea before he 
vas chosen head-master of Rugby. With all this learned and 
literary labour he ia most diligent in his calling. In bis own 
family he is delightful, always ready for conversation, liberal 
in politics, and high-toned in morals. He has published a 
Tolume of sermons, which we admire extremely, and we heard 
him preach in the School chapel a most excellent and impres- 
sive sermon to the boys. It is not, perhaps, the least of the 
merits of this agreeable couple that they have taken to us in 
the most cordial manner poasible. We feel as if we had known 
them as many years as we have actually done weeks. Oui 
next agreeable neighbours are the Moultries. He is the rector 
of Rugby, and married a niece of my dear friend Misa Fergum 
eon, of Monkwood. They have also been most kind to us. 
Mr. Moultrie is a very able man, and an accomplished scholar 
and poet. We have made some pleasant excursions in the 
neighbourhood, for we have hired a double gig and a quiet 
hoise for two months, that Mis. Taylor when she comes may 
see a little farther than her feet would carry her. Our firat 
expedition was one of thirty miles, to OIney in Buckingham- 
shire, to see the haunts of the poet Cowper. We traced him 
fVom hia reudence in the Market Place of that dull little town, 
one of the most unpoetjcal utuations you can imagine, to the 
beautiful village of Weston, about two miles distant, where, in 
going to look for a bouse for I^dy Hesketh, he found one 
which suited him and Mrs. Unwin."] 

Before I returned to my post of duty at Tadcaater, the 
end of July, we spent a few days at the School House at 
Bugby, and partook of the home life of happiness enjc^ed 
there by our new but already dear friends, Dr. and Mn. 
Arnold. 

It was a family custom retained from the Penrose house- 
hold (Mrs. Arnold's old home) for each member of the 
family to repeat or read a favourite hymn before the chil- 
dren went to bed, and we were delighted to hear the 
hymns from "The Christiau Year" repeated by little Jane 
Arnold and her brothers. 
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My danghtera had become great admirers of " The 
Chrietian Year " before this time, and ve then heard all 
about the college fiiendehip and intimacy between Mr. 
Keble and Dr. Arnold, who always called him "dear old 
Keble," and they both spoke of bint with peculiar love and 
admiration. Mr. Keble came as one of the Oxford Ex- 
aminers of the school that summer to the Arnolds, and my 
daughters had the gratification of meeting him at the 
School House, as they remained a few weeks at Siltoa 
after I left it. We still retained the cottage for the year 
we had taken it, idthough our family plana had been 
changed by Mrs. Taylor having decided to rejoin her 
hosband, then employed in Ireland ; her son was therefore 
placed at one of the master's houses in the town of 
Kugby. 

In October 1829 I had a letter from our old friend Dr. 
John Davy, who had gone from Malta, where he was Uien 
stationed, to attend Sir H. Davy during a long illness he 
had at Some, and was travelling home with his brother 
when Sir Humphry was seized by a severe attack of 
illness at Geneva, and died there on their homeward 
journey. 

Dr. Davy offered me a visit, which I gladly accepted, 
having been in the habit of corresponding with him from 
the time be graduated at Edinburgh in 1814. 

I had returned to Bilton for a few weeks to refresh my 
spirits before winter, Maiy having taken my place at Tad- 
caster during my absence. Dr. Davy stud he wished to 
read to me a MS. his brother had left to him for publica- 
tion which he greatly admired. My dear old Mend Miss 
Fergusson had joined my daughter Maigaret and me at 
Bilton Cottage, and as we happened to be snowed up for 
some days early in the winter, we had full time to listen 
to and admire " The Consolations in Travel," read to na 
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by the brother of the distinguished philosopher, and read 
with a degree of emotion at times which excited a new 
interest in the man who felt aa he did the loss of his friend 
and brother. Dr. Davy went to London from Bilton to 
publish the volume, and asked permission to visit us i^in 
in Yorkshire on his way to Edinburgh, before his return 
to Malta. 

On our way back to Tadcaster in December, Margaret 
and I paid a very interesting visit at the Parsoni^ at 
Bracebridge to Mr. and Mrs. Penrose.' She was my 
friend Mr. Gartwright's second daughter. She was at the 
time I speak of a happy wife, and the mother of three 
promidng sons, a most delightful woman, with a lively, 
active, accomplished mind, and the most engaging sweet- 
ness and simplicity of manners. She had married Mrs. 
Arnold's eldest brother, a learned and estimable man. 
This renewal of intercourse was a great pleasure to me. 

[^a<nirf/jw« Mn. Jnhn Penrou'i Diary, after a vieti/nm 
her Father'* old friend. 

" BBACEBBiDOa, December lOCA, 1829. 
" "We had the great gratification of a visit of two days from 
Mrs. Fletcher. Her appearance is bo engaging, that the mere 
looking at her is itself a pleasure. In her youth she wag 
brilliantly beautiful (she is about sixty) ; she retains so much 
qrmmetry of feature, bo much fine expression of countenance, 
and so much grace of deportment, such a gentlewomanlinesB of 
manner, with such an expression of goodness, as make her 
absolutely lovely. She is rather iat than thin, and her beauty 
is matured more than faded. Her conversation is delightful, 
full of varied and anecdote. She is an enthusiast in politics, 
and on what is called the Liberal side, but there is such a 
feminineneBB in all she saye and does, that even her politics 
conld not alloy the charm of her agreeahleness. She has a 
' The " Mn. Mukbiun, author ot School Hietorica." 
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DioBt extensive acqnuntance vjtb litenrj peraooB, and her 
oonversation is a stream of lively anecdote conUnually flow- 
ing."] 

When we arrived at Tadcaster we were soon followed 
by Dr. Davy, whoae correapondence and persuasion had 
overcome Margaret's hesitation to commit her happiness to 
his keeping. Ab he wished to see his friends in Edinburgh, 
and to settle some matters of business with my son Miles, 
Mai7,who was going to visit her brother, accompanied Dr. 
Davy there. Wo had heard from Miles and hU wife of his 
increased illness, but I had taken no serious alarm till Dr. 
Davy's return, when, in answer to my inquiries about him 
I saw by the expression of his countenance that there was 
great danger in his case, and he confessed he thought so. 
This was a terrible blow to me. Miles's life was infinitely 
precious and valuable to us all ; he was in the prime of life, 
then thirty-seven. My hopeful temper forbade despair 
of hia recovery, and Mary's letters &om Edinbuigh were 
encouraging. 

Dr. Davy left na for London in a few dajrs, as his leave 
of absence &om his professional duties at Malta was very 
limited. The marriage was fixed to take place on the 8th 
of March. A strange state of conflicting feelings takes 
place in a mother's heart in the approaching marriage of 
a beloved daughter. Her own loss is certain, the gain of 
happiness to her child must always be uncertain ; but 
where there is soundness of principle and understanding, 
and great afiectionatenees of heart, marriage (always a 
lottery) seems the best chance of happiness for a woman 
who, when she has lost her parents and near domestic ties 
and duties In the paternal home, too often experiences 
" that hunger of the heart," that want of object in life, 
which nothing but a kind hnsbaad and afiectionate chil- 
dren can supply. Hence it is that a mother sacrifices her 
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own present to her daughter's prospective happiness, and 
with a sad but trusting hope gives up the first place in her 
chUd's affections to another. 

Some weeks passed on in marriage preparations. Miles 
and Mary, and then Angus, arrived. If Miles'a altered 
looks the year before had struck and puned me, this was 
much more the case when I saw him now. My hopes of 
his recovery were fainter, but in sympathy with the occa- 
eion that brought him he was in good spirite, and never 
complained of illness or pain. He gave his sister in 
marriage to Dr. Davy on the 8tb of March 1830, in the 
same church where her parents had been united. 

The wedded pair set off immediately after the ceremony, 
and Miles, Mary, and I posted the following day «n ■mdi 
for London, while Angus went to Sir Robert Listen's 
kind home. We paid a short visit to our dear friends at 
Rugby on our way, and also at Oxford, which Miles much 
enjoyed. He had never been in London until now, and I 
was very desirous he should have the advice of Dr. Marshall 
Hall, who besidee his great reputation at the time, waa one 
of those who, I felt sure, would take a deep and friendly 
interest in the case. A successful London career had never 
weakened Dr. HaU's recollection of his student life in 
Edinburgh, where he thought I had been of some use to 
him, and he never fiuled to show his sense of this, by the 
most friendly attention and able professional aid on many 
occasions to different members of my family. 

I took lodgings at Haike's Hotel, Duke Street, in the 
hope that dear Miles might have enjoyed seeing something 
of London in a qniet way, but he was quit« unable for it, 
and was confined to his room by a sore throat when the 
Davys joined as. This however was an accidental ailment, ' 
not connected with his malady. He submitted with the 
most patient unselfishness to Uie disappointment of not 
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Beeing London when in it &t last. With the most generoas 
GonsideTation for tlie indulgence of othen, he habitually 
exercised self-reBtraint, and was singularly inezpeDBive in 
his habits ; while he had the greatest pleasure in making 
kind presents and in relieving the poor, he was as free 
from ostentation as he was ft'om selfishness. 

It WAS with the utmost reluctance that I could make up 
my nuDd to leave Miles ill and alone in London, and I 
proposed to remain with him and let Mary accompany the 
Davys to Paris, and return with our cousin, Mr. T. Sbann, 
who was to be of our party. I remember the earnest way 
in which he begged me not to give up the plan of going to 
Paris, saying he especially wished me to go, as I might 
never again have an opportunity of seeing General Lafa- 
yette, and he knew we had good introductions to that 
great man ; besides, he added, " My wife is only too anxious 
to come, and I promise you to summon her, if I am not 
better, to-morrow." This decided me to go, and I heard 
of his wife having joined him when we arrived in Paris : 
she had, indeed, set off the day we left London. 

I felt in a strange dream when I got to Paris, the scene, 
in my early married life, of such high hopes and bitter dis- 
appointments. We all felt more disposed to turn to the 
living actors left of those times than to see sights ; and, to 
assist my memory, I have recourse to our journal at the 
time. Owing to Chevalier Masclet'a kindness, we paid a 
most interesting visit to Uie Abb^ Qr^;oire, and were not 
disappointed in the deportment and conversation of this 
venerable member of the Constituent Assembly, and known , 
by them as L'Ami des Noirs. He seemed to be holding a 
sort of lev^ and soon after our arrival a free African from 
Hayti was announced, a youth who was attending the 
University of Paris. The Abb^ spoke of our Clarkson 
with great admiration and pleasure, and we felt it to be a 
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real gain to have seen ao beautiful an example of eerene old 
age. He was, as Thomas Ersklne told us, very much one's 
idea of FSn^lon, courteous, polished, full of benevolence and 
kind feeling for good men of all countries and colours. 

The Misses Garnet, some American ladies to whom we 
had brought letters of introduction, called to say General 
Lafajette would call on me at four o'clock. He came 
at that hour, and conversed most agreeably till six. We 
were all delighted with the mildness, benevolence, and ease 
with which this great and good man entered into conversa- 
tioQ, expressing, without the least egotism, the most liberal 
and extensive views. He spoke of a new colony for the 
reception of liberated Negroes on the coast of Africa, called 
it " his daughter Liberia," and expressed the deepest in- 
terest in its success. We all went the same evening to a 
Boir^ at General Lafayette's, between nine and ten KU. 
The suite of rooms, four of which were open, were much 
crowded, and the noise greater than at an English recep- 
tion. Chairs were placed round the second room, close to 
the wall, where the ladies sat. The middle of the room 
was filled by men, vociferating with great energy to each 
other ; many of theee wero distinguished members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. We were introduced to Benjamin 
Constant, very intellectual-looking, but in feeble health. 
He had a sickly, melancholy appearance, like one weaiy of 
the world — and no wonder. 

We continued t-o receive the kindest attention from the 
family of General Lafayette while we remtuned in Fans. 
His daughter, Madame De Lasteyrie, sometimes came to 
our hotel in the evening for an hour or two, and delighted 
to speak of her father. She said he enjoyed his retirement 
at La Grai^ extremely; and there, surrounded by his 
grandchildren, and occupied with the cultivation of his 
estate, he passed a happy and serene old age. 
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There was sometlimg morally sublime in the contempla- 
tion of a character so pure aod devoted as Lafayette's, 
80 clear of party feeling, so free from egotism, so unspoiled 
by popularity, so unsoured by adversity and ingratitude. 

We were at that time (April 1830) little aware that 
General Lafayette was again bo soon to be placed at the 
head of the National Guards on the memorable three days 
of July in that year, when the destinies of France in the 
choice of an Executive Government were committed to 
those over whom he presided. 

When we saw him he expressed bis entire confidence 
and satisfaction at the enlightened state of public opinion 
in France ; he said the people were now too well informed 
to admit of the Government taking measureB subversive of 
their liberties ; and that Frenchmen had p^d too dearly 
for their rights not to know how to cherish them. The 
tone of General Lafayette's conversation was more re- 
markable for mildness, moderation, and good sense, than 
for eloquence or brilliancy, but it gave me the impression of 
earnestness, and honesty, and a hopefulness wonderful even 
to me after all he bad seen and suffered. The opinions of 
Mignet the historian, whom we met, with several other dis- 
tinguished literary men, at the evening receptions of Miss 
Clarke (now Madame Mohl) were more in accordance with 
the events which have since taken place at Paris than with 
the hopes of the sangnine general and patriot. Onrjoomal 
records on Saturday, 9tb April — "* ^e met at Miss Clarke's, 
in the Rue Petite, St. Augnstin, Mignet, the historian of 
the French Bevolution." He is a man of about five-and- 
tbirty, of a noble countenance, and very simple engaging 
manners. He has no other profession than that of litera- 
ture. His society is much sought, but he prefers retire- 
ment, and he is indeed not a man of the world, but he is 
singularly animated and eloquent in conversation, not for 
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the sake of display, but from the interest he takes in the 
subject of which he speaks. He contended that nations, 
no more than individuals, have been ever known to profit 
by experience from the misfortunes of others. He thought 
the granting Catholic emancipation to Ireland was the only 
exception. The English Government had profited by the 
experience of the Irish Rebellion of 1 790. Mignet is now 
enga;^ in writing the History of Henry iv., and the 
religious feuds of that period. It is creditable to the 
present state of society and manners in Paris to hear of 
the high estimation in which men of real literary merit 
are held. Literature gives a man the first rank in society, 
and wealth is not essential to him. Bookmaking as a trade 
meets with no encouragement. The honour of a seat in 
the National Institute, and a distinguished place in the 
best scientific and literary circles, are the rewards of in- 
tellectoal eminence in Paris. Authorship in France seems 
to be a more honourable than gainful profession. The 
copyright of books is much cheaper than works of the same 
merit would be in England. I was told that the law 
which divides the property of families into equal shares is 
gradually effecting a degree of equality which is not known 
in the other countries of Europe, So far as we could learn, 
this division of property by the law of inheritance does not 
relax industry nor lead to prodigality ; on the contrary, it 
leads to moderation. 

We saw a number of the so-called charitable institutions 
of Paris »ipported by the State. Many, such as the deaf 
and dumb, and blind, were evidently beneficent and well 
conducted ; but one did fill me with horror, and did more 
to make me hopeless of the future of Paris, if not of France, 
than anything I heard or saw there. The first we went to 
see was that known by the name of Les Enfans Tronv^ 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of the apartments. It 
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wu trul; a "vhited aepulclire." Each infant wu in a 
separate crib, and the curtains were vhite and clean, bnt 
there is no describing the effect of the little wailing cries 
of the poor deserted babes ; the low funt sound of distress 
from all sides was most appalling. One of the toeart it la- 
ehariU was in the apartment ; we involuntarily dnw aside 
the curttuns of one poor infant, whose low deep moanings 
were peculiarly affecting. The sister of charity lifted it up, 
and said, smiling, " It is dying." I besought her eamesUy 
to give it some natural food, that of the breast, for the 
month of the child moved in search of it She said, with 
much sweetness and composnre, " It has a sore mouth, and 
would infect the nurse ; it is dying." It was long before 
I could think of anything but the famished look of that 
miserable in&nt, and I left the institution with a firm per- 
suasion that many chUdren are suffered to perish there from ' 
inanition. I was powerless to do anything bit write a 
letter to Madame De Fastoret, wh& gave us tbe order of 
admission. Count Philip TJgou promised te translate and 
read my letter to her, as she had requested to have my 
opinion of that and the institution for yonng delinquents. 
The demoralizing effect of this institution is perhaps more 
to be reprobated than the indifference to human life which 
we observed within its walls. That there should be in 
Christian Europe, and in a city famed above all others for 
its civilisation and refinement, litde less than seven thou- 
sand mothers every year capable of abandoning their infanta 
at the moment of their birth, is a melancholy fisct. It is 
not to be supposed that many of these mothers could bring 
themselves to put their children to a violent death with 
their own hands. This cruel institution, therefore, furnishes 
them with an apology for hcentionsness. They send their 
superfluous offspring to an early grave within the precincts 
of this hospital, or to a life of sorrow and abandonmoit if 
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they are strong enough to live. We were told by one of 
the managers of this institution that from twenty to thirty 
infants were received every twenty-four hours ; there were 
eighty-seven when we visited the place, all of whom had 
been received within the last three days. Every third day 
these deserted babes are placed in hammocks, Bwung up 
inside a large caravan, and sent into the country to be 
nursed. Four hundred francs a year is given to the foster- 
parent till they are twelve yeare old, and then the allow- 
ance from the hospital ceases. We were told that one-third 
die within the third day of their reception there. Many 
of these mothers were supposed — from the dress in which 
the children came — not to be in distressed circimiatances, 
but prefer this to the incumbrance and expense of a large 
family. 

\To Mr*. Thomson. 

" LoKSOV, May 4fA, 1830. 
" I must leave Maty to give yon the sequel of our adveu- 
tuiee in Paris ; she alleges I did not enjoy it sulficiently. The 
fact is, it excited me too much. I never felt myself o^ till I 
went to Faris. I wanted to find people to talk to me about 
tbe Federation in the Champs de Mara — about the full of the 
Bastile — the scenes that took place at the Hdtel de Ville ; 
but I could find no one that knew or cared about them, and in 
vain we searched through many a shop and book-stall for ■ Les 
Jouis de la Rdvolntion,' the little book you recommended to 
us. We bad great eqjoyment, however, in various ways, and 
I shall eiijoy it more at Bilton than I did in Paris. You will 
be glad to hear that General De Lafayette entirely approves 
of Fanny Wright's conduct in taking her Negroes to Hajti. 
He gave her a letter of introduction to the President Boyer, of 
whom he has a good opinion ; and he hopes by her energy and 
the infiuence of her talents she will establish a good under- 
standing between the Government of Hayti and that of the 
United States, so as to facilitate the settlement of the Negroes 
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in that couotry. He lamented her connexion with the Owena, 
but qioke of her with great respect and interest."] 

Some weeks after our return to Yorkshire, in the sum- 
mer of 1830, Maiy veot to pay a visit to Mrs. Taylor, in 
Ireland, and in September I set off for Scotland, baring 
heard from Mrs. Miles Fletcher that Miles bad been strongly 
advised by Dr. Marshall Hall to spend the winter in a 
milder climate, but that he would not consent to leave bis 
boys, and that thus the hope of his health benefiting by 
the change recommended could not be accomplished. This 
decided me at once to offer to take chai^ of the boys in 
their absence. No time was to be lost, as the days weT« 
shortening, and I at once sent Angus to bring his sister 
Mary &om Ireland to meet me in Edinburgh ; and my offer 
being gladly accepted by Miles and his wife, I set off at 
ODce. 

I had not seen dear Miles from the time we bad part«d 
in London, and I was greatly shocked at the change in his 
appearance, though he was not nocbeerful. He was rejoiced 
to see me, and spoke hopefully of the benefit he expected 
to derive ih>m going to Jersey. 

On the 1st October 1830 I accompanied my dear Miles 
to enter his son Henry at the New Academy. He was a 
cheerfnl little fellow, not quite eight years old ; and I well 
remember his lather's glistening eye as he saw him Kceive 
his ticket of admission and take the place his Dumber gave 
him in the class. Mary soon joined na from Ireland, and 
we entered on our unexpected duties. It was a very 
mournful time for both of us ; but we felt it was all we 
could do for one we dearly loved ; aud although we declined 
all invitations, we received much kind attention from old 
friends of all degrees, uid had the pleasure of becoming 
intimate with Susan Ferrier, the good and agreeable author 
of " Marriage" and " Inheritance," novels of much humour 
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and ability, and greatly admired at the time. Miss Ferrier 
took a moat friendly interest in my grandsons for their 
mother's sake, whose intimate friend she had been firom her 
early days. 

Three months thus passed. My son's health did not 
improve; and, besides his desire to be at home, he nished 
to relieve me &om the charge I had undertaken ; and this 
was rendered more easy, as, from the change of Ministry, 
the Duke of Argyll had been appointed Keeper of the Qreat 
Seal for Scotland, and, without solicitation, he appointed 
MOes his Deputy Keeper. This was avery desirable event, 
as sickness had destroyed his prospects at the Bar. He 
wrote me a cheerfid letter on reaching London, on his way 
home, and said that " his satisfaction on his appointment 
would be complete when he received my congratulations 
upoD it." He and his wife paid a short visit to the deat 
old annt who always delighted in him, on their way home, 
but he gave us so bad an account of her state that he did 
not urge my remaining many days, but asked me to leave 
Mary with him, which I did, she being at the time not able 
to travel from illness. My spirits were supported by feel- 
ing equal to the work God had appointed me to do— to 
watch over the kindest of friends to me and mine ; and, as 
usual, she revived on tny return to her, from the comfort 
of knowing I was near her. 

[7*0 A«r daughter Mary, in EdinbiirgK 

"Tadgastcr, May Itk, 1831. 
" I was indebted to Mrs. Dundss for procuring me a ticket 
for the High Sheriff's box on the hustiags yesterday, for a 
most glorious day at York. Before I set out with Archy I 
had the very great satisfection to receive the letter you sent 
me from Malta ; mine has never appeared yet. Thank you, 
dearest Mary, for the relief your kind attention gave me. 
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but we bare tbree loog weeks to wait before we c&n bear of 
her safety. We must prey, and tnut in aofsiling mercy. 
Well, I have had many adventures since I wrote to you — first, 
a call from Mr. Strickland, on bis way to canvass the West 
Biding — he was very agreeable, and full of kindly recollections 
of us in early days at Edinburgh ; then, last Saturday, a 
most friendly visit irom Mrs. Dundas^ ailer ber husband's 
election, offering me a seat on the hnstiugs if she could get 
tickets ; then, on'Sunday, a long visit again from Mr. Strickland 
on his return from his triumphal progress tbrougb the West 
Riding, with divers unnsing anecdotes and incidents that 
occurred on bis canvass. He took luncheon here, and left 
me about five o'clock. Theu the last fortnight has been full of 
amusiug episodes, stirring up a Reform committee in Noodle- 
dum,* the sub-committee in the blue parlour of aunty's house. 
The Ml committee held their meetings at Backhouse's Inn. 
They actually raised subscriptions birge enough to send such 
of the seventy freeholders from Tadcaeter as could not afford 
to pay their own expenses if a poll hod beea demanded ; but 
Mr. Buncombe, the Toiy candidate, happily thought fit to quit 
the field on Thursday, so that the immense tide of bumaD 
existence which rolled past this bouse ftom the West Biding 
on Thursday afternoon, all Thursday night and yesterday 
morning, were carried there by the impulse of enthuuaetio 
feeling in favour of the Beform Kll ; eveiy one of that 
immense multitude, five or six thousand at lesst, paying 
their own expenses. Every wheeled carriage in Leeds was put 
in requisition, and the number of carriages of every description 
surpassed belie£ Then the optatives on foot lined the rosd 
and filled the streets of this town with thdr bands of music 
and their shouts of triumpL On Thursday evening, sa th^ 
were passing, a heavy shower came on. All who had money 
in their pockets took shelter in public-houses. Archy and I 
observed two boys sheltering themselves under the gateway 
oppoHte my aunt's house, with Reform colours — an orange card 
. — m their hate. The rain fell in torrents. We had just 
finished oui comfortable tea, and I sent Hannah to invite them 
to tea in the kiteben. They were two young operatives, 
1 Aftenrudi Coantcu ot ZctUnd. ■ The famity nsnic for Tulesstor. 
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croppers, out of work, but well-dieBHed Ia(k, who had set off 
to walk twentf-tbree mileo without a Bhilling in their pockets. 
They enjoyed their repast much, and when the rain was over 
proceeded on their way to York. We reached York yesterday, 
soon after Dine o'clock. Mrs. Dundas, Mrs. Lane (one of Lord 
Duodas's married daughters], Alexander Spiers of Elderslie, 
and I, proceeded straight to the huatiogs. The Castie Yard 
presented a noble sight ; not less than thirty thousand people, 
I was toH &U of 01^ mind. You will read the proceedings in 
tbe Lttdt Mereary better than I can give them. Lord Morpeth 
is a most gracefil and finiahed speaker. Sir J. Johnston 
gentlemanly, but rather feeble. Mr. Bamsden sen«ble and 
earnest, but not fluent. George Strickland manly, eloquent, 
and fearless. He was the most popular with the West Riding 
men. Oood speeches were made by the proposers and 
seconders of the nominations, but the most touching of all was 
the anthem of ' Qod save the King,' sung by that assembled 
multitude uncovered, and with a religious fervency I never 
heard equalled in any place of worship. This was done simul- 
taneously on the motion of Mr. Fawkes of Famley, who is a 
most eloquent and impassioned speaker. The streets were so 
crowded it was not safe to return after the chairing of the 
members in a carriage, so we all walked from the hustings to 
Parsons' lodgings, where the Dundases are lodging, and then 
took leave of them. What strange doings at the Edinburgh elec- 
tion I You want a safety-valve in Scotland. Oh bow tranquil 
are popular elections even under the old system in England in 
comparison of the close system in Scotland ! I am in daily 
expectation of a visit from Sir Robert Liston, on his way down. 
I see a letter from Angus addressed to him here. Qod bless 
you, dearest Mary; I hope you are warmer than we are. We 
had a snowstorm yesterday. I am quite well, Bpit« of all this 
excitement ; indeed, enjoying it greatly, as a Yorkshire free- 
holder ought to do."] 

Mary joined me at Tadcaster in June, Having left her 
brother and his vife at a beautifully-situated house they 
had taken in Fife for a year, within an easy distance of 
Edinburgh by steam. We remained with aunty, and enjoyed 
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many walka to Ozton and Wighill together. In the middle 
of August I was persuaded to pay a visit at Mr. Brooke's of 
Armitage Bridge, while Mary remained at the post of duty. 

I was sitting in the drawing-room there, looking over a 
large volume of Grose's Antiquities, when Catherine 
I^ycock was called out of the room ; she returned, looking 
very sorrowful, and said, " Your Mary has come with had 
news." I said, "Is poor aunty deadl" Mary, who had 
followed, replied, " No, dear mother, but Miles is worse, 
and wishes to see us." I did not sink, but instantly 
prepared for our journey. It waa Saturday, the 20th 
August 1831. In half an hour we were on our way to 
Edinburgh, posting day and night. We reached Borough 
Bridge about midnight I was so exhausted with sorrow 
and &tigue that Mary persuaded me to throw myself on a 
bed for an hour or two ; and we both felt strengthened by 
it. About two A.U. we proceeded on our journey. That 
day — Sunday the 21st — at thre« in the afternoon we 
reached Percy's Cross, on the road between the vale of 
Whittiii^ham and Wooler, that very relic of antiquity 
which at that precise hour the day before we bad been 
looking at and talking about while turning over Grose's 
Antiquities. I mention this as a curious coincidence. 

We travelled all Sunday night, and reached Edinburgh 
soon after sunrise on Monday morning. On arriving at 

II Queen Street, Mary rang the bell, which was answered 
by Angus, who had come there from Hillside to wait oar 
arrival. Onr dearest Miles died on Saturday evening, the 
20th August 1631. Though faint and exhausted, we 
could not rest till we proceeded by the first steamboat to 
Aberdour and Hillside. Charlotte Fletcher was perfectly 
calm; the relief of tears had not come, and she waa 
miserably worn out. Once, only once, I saw the remains 
of my dear, excellent, and beautiful Miles, but so uolika 
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what he had been that I could scarcely bave recognised a 
trace of resemblance. The funeral took place on the 
Thursday following. He was laid by his fatber and 
Grace, and a baby of bis ovn, in the cemetery of the Calton 
Hill 

In the darkest hour of sorrow some human comfort is 
often sent beyond that of the immediate family circle ; and 
such we felt was the presence of Mary Campbell, an intim- 
ate friend of the poor widow, and also of ours, as her father 
had been one of my husband's earliest Edinburgh friends, 
and I was greatly attached to his eldest daughter, Mary, 
at the time I entered on my Edinburgh life. When Miles 
felt bis last hours approaching, he sent for this Sister of 
Charity, " Santa Maria," as we always called her, to be with 
his wife, before our arrival ; and she remained with us, and 
was of the greatest benefit to all, by the depth of ber 
human sympathy and her divine love. 



L^ier on her ton Milet't Death to Mrt. Daay at Malta, 
from E. F. 

"HiLUUDE, Augua I83I. 

[After giving an account of our journey from Yorkshire, 
travelling day and night, but arriving too late to see him alive, 
our mother says : — 

"Dearest U., I could fill volumes with what is at the 
bottom of my heut about our dear, dear Miles, but I cannot 
now. I will send you a little memorial of him when time has 
mellowed my grieC It will then be soothing to me to remember 
him in the freshness and beauty of his youth, but be improved 
in character in real Ufe every year be lived ; sickness snd dis- 
appointment in his hopes of worldly prosperity most certainly 
fi^ed his heart on Qod. He read his Bible much, and there 
was a glowing light over his wasted features which showed the 
peace within." 
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James WilsoE writes to Angus : — 

" I had fondly hoped that his malady, though partaking 
of the nature of a mortal ailment, might have been so far 
subdued or prevented from increasing, as that he might have 
been spared even for years to gladden that circle in which, if 
I may judge from my own feelings, he never appeared without 
spreading joy and comfort To me dnring many years in which 
I had but few consolations, bis presence was as sunshine to 
the earth, and I cannot help feeling, notwithstanding the 
UessingB with which I am now surrounded, ' that my heart- 
stiingB are broken,' 

" When we arrived here at seven in the morning on the 
22d of August we found Charlotte up, and more composed 
than we could possibly have expected ; she continued so all 
that day, and Tuesday and Wednesday. On Thursd^, the 
funertt~day, she became very ill ; her sensations were a light- 
ness of the brain, which she thought indicated inflammation. 
She desired Dr. P — from Kirkcaldy to be sent for. I was 
uot present when he came, but Maij says she said to him with 
great composure, < Now, doctor, I believe I am going to lose 
my senses ; I think inflammation of the brain is coming on. If 
it is so, I entreat you to tell me honestly, fur I have some 
directions to give and arrangements to make.* He assured 
hei the sensations she complained of were simply the effect of 
sleeplessness^ grief, and fatigue, and that perfect repose would 
restore her. Dr. Christison agreed with this opinion when he 
came, but she was in such a state of exhaustion that both 
her doctors were alarmed about her. When her eyes were 
dosed I never saw any living thing so deadly — so pale, 
emaciated, and unearthly. Our anxie^ and care of her made 
ns in some measure forget our own deep afBiction. She is now 
able to be moved to a sofa while her bed is made ; she can 
converse a little, and is quite composed. She reads her Bible 
much. She is very sweet in her manners towards Mary and 
me. I must leave M. with her, Charlotte clings to her so 
much." 
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VL F. says in the same letter :— 

" Poor Charlotte is vet; unselfish in her sorrow, bo williog 
to talk of all that ia oa her mind, and so soothed and gratified 
hj the sympathy and the feeling of Milea's friends. She 
dwells constantly on the parts of his character which were 
indeed most striking : — ' His truth in the inward parts,' his 
extreme delicacy of mind, his entire disinterestedness, and his 
love of promoting the happiness of others and finding his own 
in 80 doing; We are very thankful that he bad the enjoyment 
of this place, and that the last objects bis eyes rested npon 
were such scenes of beauty as can scarcely be surpassed in 
heaven. The last night he was up, he stood at the window 
to look at the moonlight on the sea ; and after he was in bed 
he said to Charlotte, ' I never saw a night that made such an 
impression on me as thia.' We have often remarked his simple 
eiyoyment in nature, and it seemed to have increased latterly 
in strength. I am now very, very glad I was with him so 
much last winter, although it has increased tenfold the sense 
of his loss personally to myself, yet it also increased in the 
same measure my appreciation of bis character and my gratitude 
for hu kindness and sympathy in all that concerns ua. I felt, 
t<xi, I was of use to him, aa Charlotte was obliged to be absent 
for some weeks, owing to Bawdon's state of health, at ber 
mother's bouse. I had not seen so much of dear Milea since 
bis marriage, and it was impossible to be vrith him and wateh 
his state of mind with regard to others, and himself, and not 
feel be was ripening for Heaven. His deep love for and 
gratitude to our mother quite satisfied me, as it would have 
done you. 

" Dear Maiy Campbell is with ua still, and is an unspeak- 
able comfort to the bouse in general She has so much 
knowledge of human infirmity as never to be surprised at it, 
or impatient with it. She is most valuable to the boys Just 
now, and also to Angus, and I am so glad our dearest mother 
has ber near; they can go hack together in the fiunily history 
farther than you or I, and they walk together about these 
lovely grounds. I am almost constantly in Charlotte's room, 
as Stewart, her maid, needs rest during the dsy-time." 
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To Mis* Aikin, from Mrs. Flachtr. 

"1332. 
" You know me too well to believe that I coald either be un- 
mindfdl of you, or ungrateful for the Icind ezpreaaion of your 
■ympathy which I received some weeks after it waa written. 
I waa then both ill and bo aorrowful that I did not wish to 
dietreu my frienda by my mournful coinmunicationB, of varioua 
kinds. Tou knew my dear Miles in the freahnesa and beauty 
of his youth, and you were one of those who saw through the 
apparent careleaBDesa and gaiety of his character,— «aw that 
there was a fund of manly principle aud good sense which 
would one day lead to valuable resulta You were right. A 
higher and purer apirit never existed, and if he had laboured 
more in the acquirement of professional knowledge I should 
have had nothing to regret, but that he waa taken away just 
when brighter prospects of professional success were opening 
before him. Latterly, for the last four years, the declining 
state of his health incapacatat«d him for continued application. 
He was a most beloved hnsband and father, son and brother, 
a moat tmeted and constant friend, a Mend of the poor in the 
best sense, by taking trouble for them, and respected by all 
who knew him for the purity and integrity of bis life. 1 have 
much comfort in the ndection that he lived to see better pro- 
spects opening on bis counby, and that no action of his public 
or private life was unworthy of his father's Boa"] 

I remained with my aunt all winter : letters Irom Malta 
and from Mary in Edinburgh were my only pleasurea ; but 
my duty at this time was a real pleaaore to me, nor would 
I have exchanged my life at Tadcaster then for any other. 

The more I aaw of my aunt Mary Hill at this time, the 
more I revered the self-deniol she practised, and the activity 
and extent of her benevolence. My visits at the Grange 
and to the poorhouse, early in the day, were my only visits. 
I discovered some abuses there, and got them remedied. 

In the spring of 1S32 Mary returned to me. Her 
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health was shattered ; but between her severe attacks of 
headache she recovered both her looks and vigour, and we 
went in May to pay a promised visit to our dear Mend 
Mrs. Smith of Tent Lodge, Goniston. 

It was at the time the Whigs, who had been striving 
hard for the first Reform Bill, were, by the vacillation of 
William the Foarth, compelled to resign, and they were 
for some weeks out of office. At this unexpected occur- 
rence our Tory hostess rejoiced exceedingly, and then, 
when Lord Brougham left the Woolsack with his party, I 
offered a visit to my old and revered Mend Mrs. Brougham, 
telling Mtb. Smith I was not so much afraid of ber making 
an angenerouB use of her party triumph as I was of my own 
temper at her exultation. She replied, " By all means, my 
dear friend, go to Mrs. Brougham and condole with her, 
but make baste to come back again." 

We stayed a few days with Mrs. Brougham and her 
agreeable daughter, both of whom received us with the 
most frank and hospitable kindness. Newspapers and 
letters from her sons came daily, and on the day we had 
fixed to leave her, news came that the tide had turned. 
The Whiga were again sent for, and the discussions on the 
clauses of the Reform Bill were resumed. We were much 
ni^ed by Mrs. Brougham to remain another day, to see 
her receive a procession of Whigs and Reformers from 
Penrith, who bad fixed on that day to come, with bands of 
music and colours flying, to hail the triumph of the good 
cause, and to sjrmpatbize with her in the share her gifted 
eon had taken in the noble atni^le. It was a strong 
temptation to both of ns, but we felt we ought not to 
yield to our inclination to witness this demonetration 
at Brougham, but returned to our kind Tory lady at 
Goniston, in better spirits than when we left her, on public 
grounds. 
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{To Mrt. Thornton, from. Mn. Flekhtr. 

" Tbht Lodqb, COKinvH, May 21tf, 1832. 
■> On our return from Brougham Hall on Saturday ereniog I 
had the satufaction to find your kind letter. The very day we 
read in the newspaper that the Whig Ministry had resigned I 
wrote to offer Mrs. Broogham a visit. There was no one with- 
in my reach that could so fully and entirely enter into the 
grief and indignation I felt, not BO much at Lord Orey's reaig- 
nation, as at the mooatroiu audacity of the Duke of Wellington 
undertaking to form an administration to carry the Bill against 
which he had a few days before so strongly protested. Well, 
Uaiy and I sud to each other, if the country, if the House of 
Oommone, submit to this, England is not a country for an 
honest man to live in. Under these impressions we set for- 
ward last Thursday to Brougham, bat at Keswick we met the 
welcome news that the Dnke could not form an administration. 
That fauist of honest and high feeling which prevailed in the 
House of Commons when John Wood brought in the Manches- 
ter petition, signed in three hours by twenty-five thonsand 
persons, praying the House to refuse supplies till the Beform 
Bill was passed — ^when even the honest Tories scouted the idea 
of the Duke taking chaige of the Reform Bill — that night's 
debate and the state of feeling in the country, as expressed 
universally at public meetings all over England and Scotland, 
set our hearts at rest, and we proceeded next day to Brougham, 
not to condole with, but to congratulate the Chancellor's 
mother on the proud position in which her son and his excellent 
compeers stood from tlie moment of their resignation. That 
was their point of glory, as Lord Brougham expressed it on 
taking leave of the Chancery Bar, ' To relinquish power at the 
call of public dnty is not a misfortune but a glory.' The old 
lady waa as happy as the noble-minded mother of so noble- 
minded a son deserves to be. We had heartfelt rgoicings to- 
gether, and much pleasant chat about all our Edinburgh friends, 
and about what you would all be thinking and saying. Mrs. 
Brougham pressed us most kindly to prolong our visit, but we 
had promised to return here. The recall of the Qrey Ministry 
was not absolutely secure when we left Brougham, but the 
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people had willed it, and vie felt secure. We found your letter 
and the report of the Ediulmrgh meeting on our return to our 
good Tory friend. The spirit and intelligeuce of the Edinburgh 
meeting is delightftd. Beform in Scotland and all the feeling 
connected with it is, aa you may believe, nearer my heart than 
anything else connected with public afikirs."] 

In October of this year, 1832, I became very uneasy 
about the state of Maiy'a healthy from Dr. Thomson's 
report of it, and, with my aunt's entire approval, I left her 
under the care of a kind friend and her own excellent maid, 
and joined Mary io Edinburgh when she returned there, 
with her sister-in-law, from Fife, where she had been for 
the last month for seaair and quietness. 

I bad the good fortune to travel north with one of the 
most remarkable men of his time — The Honourable Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone. We had been some minntee in the 
mail before we recognised each other, and then there was 
a moat animated and delightiul discourse carried on for 
eight hours, during which an infinite variety of subjects 
were discussed. He gave me much information quite new 
to me about India. His acquaintance with men and books 
seemed equally extensive, liberal, and unprejudiced, and 
we parted at Durham with an impression on my mind that 
he was one of the most intelligent men it had ever been 
my good fortune to meet, and beyond comparison, uniting 
with this, the most engaging and prepossessing manjiers. 
Sishop Heber, who was so well able to judge of the attain- 
ments of other men by the extent of his own, mentions 
Monnt-Stuart Elphinstone in his delightful Indian Jour- 
nal as altogether the most accomplished man he had 
ever known. We saw him frequently after this, both 
in Edinburgh and London, and always with renewed 
pleasure. 

We established ourselves in pleasant lodgings in Forres 
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Street, near Moray Place, vhere Angue joined us for tlia 
winter. 

We received constant and tender attention from our old 
tiiends in Edinburgh, especially from all the Thomson 
family. Mrs. Thomson's loving sympathy much helped to 
cheer Mary's winter, as she was obliged to keep almost 
entirely in the recumbent position for several months. 

It waa during that winter, 1832-3, that the huatings 
were erected for the first time at the Cross of Edinburgh 
for the popular election of the members for the dty, under 
the new Befurm BilL I often took my three grandsons, 
and explained to them how their grandfather and father 
wonld have rejoiced to see that day, for the sake of the im- 
provement of their country and the security of ite future 
freedom. 

A.t length, in December 1832, came the day of election, 
and we were kindly invited by the Lord Advocate and 
Mrs. Jeffrey to their house in Moray ^Place, to see the 
members brought home in trininpL The citizens of 
Edinburgh did themselves honour in choosing two such 
representatives as James Abercromby, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and Francis Jeffrey, then Lord 
Advocate, men not less eminent for their talents than for 
their public spirit and courage in supporting the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, both in and out of Parliament. 
I scarcely felt equal to go, leaving Maiy alone on that day 
in our lodgings. Our kind Mrs. Thomson secreUy con- 
sulted her husband, and came with a cheery face early in 
the day to say Dr. Thomson allowed his patient to go with 
me to the chair or sofa offered her near the window hy 
Mrs. Jeffrey. It was a glorious sight for us to see Uiese 
truly honest men borne home amidst the acchunatioue of 
tens of thousands of their grateful and emancipated 
countrymen. We stood by them on the balcony of Mi: 
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Jeffrey'a hoose while they shortly returned thanks to the 
people. Feir events ever exdted me more than those 
which took place in Edinburgh at that time. Mary, in 
the trae spirit of a reformer's daughter, rose from the aofa 
to which she had been condemned for five months, to 
vitnesa the joyful scene, and she did not in the least suffer 
from it Nay, from that day she continued to be allowed 
more freedom of action aod exercise, and about the middle 
of April was able to retoni with me to Tadcast«r. 

[Lord Gockbum's interesting " Memorials of bis Own 
Time" clooe before this election of his friend Jefirey, "his 
love for whom was paaung the love of woman." He was more 
excitod by joy on that day even than we were ; aod I 
well remember his way of rushing into the drawing-room, and 
looking round the crowd of Whig ladies and giiis wbo vera 
preaent, and calling out, " Where 'b Mia. Fletcher t she's the 
woman that I want," and when my mother came from the 
window to meet him, they dssped each other's hands and had 
a good " greet " together ; and not many words were sud be- 
fore there was a call for "Cockbum" ^m the crowd without, 
and he went to the balcony to respond to the call, and made 
a short speech of deq) feeling which was cheered long and 
loudly.— M. R. 

Fnm. TKoma* Campbell to Mn. Fletcher. 

" London, ifag 18, 1333. 

" I know that your interest in dear, yet glorious, though 
ftiBen Poland, will be a sufficient recommendation to her moat 
illustrious poet, Nienukewitz, without a word from me ; bat 
as the venerable patriot and friend of Eoeciusko also honoura 
Thomas Campbell with his friendship, I cannot help giving 
mjself the gratification of writdug to you by him. 

" I declare I can scarcely tnut my thoughts with the 
melancholy subject of Poland It has at different periods 
over-agitated me, even to the loss of health ; aod yet there 
are some of the Polish patriot exiles the sight and friendship 
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of whom are a consolatory balm to my Bpirits, Among these, 
the most valued are my brother poeta Niemskewitz and the 
Prince Czartorysky. It is some happiness to me to think that 
the chosen spirits of Scotland, and amongst them yourself, will 
testify your regard for a eacred cause, and for human worth, 
by attention to my venerable friend. 

" I trust, my dear madam, that this will find you in good 
health. I am this day retumug thanks to Providence for 
fairly feeling the return of that greatest of blesungs. . . . 

" I shall now resume the life of Mrs. Siddons, and shortly 
begin to print, so as to have it out for certainty in October. 
I am not sorry for the delay. It is no later than yesterday 
that I discovered a probability — almost near a certain^ — that 
Shakespeare visited friends in the veiy town (Brecon in Wales) 
where Urs. SidJons was born, and that he there found in a 
neighboiuing glen, called 'Hie Valley of FMry Puck,' the 
principal machineiy of his ' Midsummer Night's Dream.' 

" It would give me pleasure to hear from and to see your 
handwriting. I beg my best regards to all your family, and 
remain, after thirty yeaia' friendahip, your sincerely attached, 
" Thos. Caufbbu." 

To Mn. Davs, MdUa. 

"TiDCAaraa, 3d May 1833. 
" We found good aunty shrunk into the least posuble 
dimensions, but in a leas suffering state than she was when I 
left her last October. Miss Hill is much bent in figure, but 
as much erect in mind as ever, and r^oicing in the effects she 
perceives of the Beform Bill in elevating the condition of the 
lower orders. She thought it was the first step towards the 
millennium ! 1 1 What would your Conservatives say of that 
opinion from a woman of eighty.«ne 1 They would say she was 
in her dotage ; but I never saw her mind more entire, though 
the faculty of memory is somewhat imp^red. I have been 
alarmed since I came here with the tone of the public press, — 
the coalition that seems to have taken place between the Con- 
servative and Radical papers ; tiiey vie with each other in foul 
and scurrilous abuse of Ministers. The Conservatives are 
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playing b dsngerouB game. They are making use of tbe 
Radicals to turn out the Whigs, not perceiving that \>y 
atreogthcning that party (the Badicali) they are destroying all 
those aristocratic asaociatioiu in the miuds of the people by 
means of which they calculate upon their own return to power. 
The fears of our Lord Advocate,' which his friends in Edinburgh 
imputed to his nervous timidity, had but too much foundation. 
He said the country had nothing now to fear from the Tory 
party, but very much to dread from popular and physical force, 
and he feared it would be impossible for any honest administra- 
tioD to satisfy the people, who had learned ^m the foolish 
conduct of the House of Peers last year to calculate upon their 
own strength, and to hold all other strength at defiance. He 
feared that spoliation, or, as he called it, levelling downward, 
would be the will of the great mass of operatives. This was 
in a conversation I had with him last November at Mr. John 
Cunningham's. 1 did not then think the people so unreason- 
able, but the speeches of O'Connell, Cobbett, Hume, etc., are 
of so inflammatory a character that I do fear Reform has come 
too late to prevent revolution. I am thankful however that 
it has come. It has organized a national guard in all the ten- 
pound voters, and I still hope that the selfish principle, if no 
better one, will influence the thinking and rational of all parties 
to rally round them"] 

We found dear aunty quite as well as when I had left 
her five months before, and, as usual, delighted to see us 
agMD ; but Dr. Thomson told me that Mary's nerves had 
been so much afiected by the complaint in her spine, and 
the reducing system necessary to subdue the inflammation, 
that she ought not to remain long in so melancholy a scene 
as my aunt's sick-room, — that good air was essential to 
faer recovery. So in June our fnend Mr. Harden took 
lodgings for us, for three months, at Thomey How, near 
Grasmere, to be near our dear friends the Arnolds, who 
were living that summer at Allan Bank, while their future 
home at Fox How was building. Our lodgings were in a 
1 Frauoia Jeffny. 
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simple &nn-bouse, at that time fumidied in tbe most 
homely m&nner; we vere the first ladies who had in- 
habited it, as it was before £asedale was much known, 
except to such lovers of beauty as Wordsworth and De 
Quincey. We were greatly pleased with oar quarters, and 
saw several of our friends there, for we never attached 
much importance to the sim or appearance of our dwelling, 
so that it allowed us to exercise the pleasures of hospitality 
and euabled us to give a kindly welcome to our friends. 
Dear Mrs. Taylor and her little Mary joined us there, and 
added much to our happiDesa. Henry Fletcher paid us a 
long visit, and we had frequent intercourse with Word»- 
worth and his excellent wife, with Mr. Hamilton, who then 
lived at Rothay Cottage, at Rydal, and with our old friends 
tbe Hardens at Bratbay Hall, and, above all, tbe Arnolds, 
who were onr great attraction to Grasmere and Eaaedale. 
We did not then foresee that SO many happy years were in 
store for us at the little mountain farm called Lancrigg, 
which adjoined Thomey How, and which, from its sunny 
aspect and birch and oak copses, under Helm Craig, bad 
for many years of Wordsworth's Grasmere life been a 
favourite summer baunt of tbe simple household of the 
bard, who then lived at Town End. Wordsworth and 
Dr. Arnold also were great admirers of tbe views from the 
Eock at Thomey How, and the poet, if depressed on first 
coming in, was often revived by a visit to the Bock, which 
bis wife kindly snggested when she saw this was the case. 
It was that summer that the illness of his sister b^an ; 
and those who know what they bad always been to each 
other can well understand what it must have been to him 
to see that soul of life and light obscured. He was also 
cast down at this time by the state of public affairs, of 
which he took a very dark view ; and what was the opening 
of new hope for the evils of the country to Dr. Arnold, and 
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to US, waa, to Wordsworth and his family, the end of 
England's glory. I have now lived to feel that we were 
both more in the right than our great poet at Bydal, and 
also the excellent and desponding Southey at Keswick, 
with whomi renewed an acquaintance formed long before, 
when we thought more alike on public matters. 

\To Mri. Dav^, ifalta. 

"Thornet How, Z&th July 1833. 

*' On Wednesday afternoon we set forth to Keswick. Misa 

Southey fuUowed us to the side of the lake with an invitation 

to drink tea with them. We all went Southey is sadly 

altered since I saw him last ; his hur was quite white, but 

that was the least part of the alteration. I never 

saw any one whose mind was in so morbid a state as that of 
this excellent poet and amiable man on the sultject of the 
present political aspect of affturs in England. He ia utterly 
desponding. He believes the down&ll of the Ohnrch and the 
Bubversion of all law and government is at band ; for in spite 
of all our endeavours to steer clear of politics, he slid uncon- 
edonsly into the subiect, and proclaimed his belief that tbe 
min of all that was sacred and venerable was impending. Hia 
state of mind presents a striking and curious contrast to General 
De Lafayette, in a letter I had from him, dated Ia Grange, 
July 16th, 1633. I thiuk I told you that last winter I sent 
him a cnrious little book written by a Mr. Leonard, surgeon of 
a vessel employed by En^and on the coast of Africa for the 
prevention of the dave-trade. The ship or frigate was com- 
manded by Gaptun Bamsay, wbo was in Edinburgh last winter, 
and he told I^y Grey tlutt ■ it was true to the very letter.' 
Mr. Leonard gives a meet fearful picture of the enormities 
practised by tjie slaveHBhips to Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, 
under the tricolor flag of France, because they had not sub- 
mitted to be searched by English vessels. On receiving this 
book the General put the question to tbe Minbter of Marine, 
why France suffered such abominable cruelties to be perpetrated 
under her flag) The Minister of Marine assured him that 
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vitbiu the last six months a treaty bad been signed between 
France and England in which the right of search wu tedpro- 
cally agreed to ; and De Lafayette ezpresaea Uie eaineBt hope 
that the example set by England in Blan emandpation will 
ere long be followed by the United States and by all civilised 
nations. Miss Oamett Boys the General is ntjoicing in the 
capture of the Miguelite fleet (his grandson had been for 
eighteen months in Don Pedro's army, a Tolnuteer in the 
liberal caose of Portugal), and that he is now reposing after 
the fatigues of a long session of the Chambei of Deputies 
amid hia family at La Grange." 

" Tadcuter, O^abw 23, 1833. 
"Three days after we aniTed here, Mary, Catherine I^y- 
cock, and I went to attend a county meeting at York, held to 
consider of some laating tribnte of respect for the memoiy of 
Mr. Wilberforce. The ArchUshop presided, and opened the 
meeting in an elegant and short eulogium on the character of 
Wilberforce, especially his sincerely religious character, which 
manifested itself not in sectarian ceal or intolerant bigotry, 
bnt by aonndness of principle and practical Christianity. He 
was followed by Lord Fitzwilliam, who declared he considered 
it one of the greatest blessings of his life to have been associated 
with Mr. Wilberforce va. the representation of the county when 
he arrived at manhood, for that no man could live in habita of 
intimacy with him without being the better for it. People, 
his Lordship said, supposed that because Mr. WUbeiforoe was 
eminently pious he would be morose and severe towards others. 
The very contrary was the case ;'and were he asked who was 
the happiest aod most cheerful man he bad ever known, he 
would say Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Morpeth foUowed in a very 
eloquent speech, on the part Wilberforce had token in the slare 
trade, and on the happiness he expressed on his death-bed for 
having lived to see that great measnre accomplished. He 
concladed this touching observation with these words, very 
emphatically uttered : — ■ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my lost end be like his.' Then spoke the Lord Chan- 
cellor. He had come all the way from Brougham to attend 
the meeting. He made a strong appeal to Mr. WilberfoTCe'B 
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native county, which he had »o ably represented in mz successive 
ParliamentB, to erect a suitable tribute to the memory of that 
great and good maa, not merely an inscription in brass or 
marble, but some institution which should bare the instruction 
of the ignorant or the relief of the afQict«d for its object, — 
tome such monument to his name as Wilberforce himself wonld 
have chosen. ■ It is true,' he said, ' we have not the evil of 
slavery in this country, but we have the monstrous evil of 
ignorance to a frightful extent, and ignorance b the fruitful 
parent of discord, intolerance, and vice.' It was one of the 
most interesting pnblic meetings I ever attended. It was in 
the Music Hall at York, and the place was crowded up to the 
vei7 door. Lord B. looked in good health. His speech was 
earnest, grave, and impressive. He seemed deeply impressed 
with the evils arising from the ignorance of the people ; indeed, 
from Sir W. Hamilton's article in the July number of the 
Edinbai^h Beview, on education in Oetniany, it wonld appear 
that France and England are the worst educated nations in 
Europe."] 

We returned to Tadcaster in September, and found our 
poor sufTerer in much the same state; but so kind and 
touching was her reception of us, that I made a resolve 
then that nothing short of the most imperious duty, snch 
as that which the care of Mary's health required, should 
tempt me to leave her again. Thank God, it was not neces- 
sary to do 80, and we remained with her to the last. An 
increase of weakness and weariness came on, on the 24tb 
of December, when I was sitting beside her, and she died 
on the morning of the 26th, 1833. I was standing by 
her bedside; her eyes were closed, and I said, " Dear aunt, 
I am beside yon ; do j^ou know 'your Bessy '1" She did 
not speak, but she pressed my hand, gave one short breath, 
and all was over. Thus passed away one of the purest 
spirits and kindest-hearted beings that ever lived. She 
had not a particle of selfishness in her nature, had great 
tenderness of heart, and strict integrity of life; her temper 
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vas excellent. She vas the most dutiful of danghtera, 
the kindest of siBters, the wannest and most constant of 
frienda, and towards mo personally, from the time I was 
six days old, when I lost my mother, she acted, with 
anifonn affection, a mother's part. It was consoling to mo 
to think that, after my marriage, the time she spent with 
OS in Edinburgh was perhaps the most cheerful and ani- 
mated of her life. She extended her affection towards all 
my children, and Mr. Fletcher always treated her with the 
most grateful love and respect My daughters took by 
turns the office of cheering her old age ; and though the 
sacrifice they made in leaving a home they dearly loved, 
and the attractions of Edinbui|[h society, was great, they 
ncTer complied ; they felt they were paying the largo 
debt of gratitude their mother owed her, and the four last 
years of her life were cheered by my remaining with her 
whenever my duty to my children did not make a temporal? 
absence indispensable. She was the kindest of neighbours; 
there was no gossip at her table; people who met nowhere 
else met there, and seemed to forget their small grievances 
towards each other in her presence, and it was truly 
observed by her nephew, Mr. Dawson of Wighill, on the 
day of her funeral, " that he never heard her speak ill of 
anybody." Her remains were laid in the north aisle of 
Wighill Church, by the aide of those of her brother 
William. She was buried on the 31st of December 1833. 

Early in February 1634, following dear aunty's death, 
Mary and t set off for London, in the hope of meeting Dr. 
and Mrs. Davy there in April 

We gave up the bouse at Tadcaater, and made our one- 
horse carriage our moveable home for some months, not 
wishing to fix on a new residence until the return of our 
Malta friends. 

I had a strong desire to visit the last resting-place of 
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my dear Mend Mrs. Brudenell, and to close the chapter of 
my early life hy erecting a tablet to her memory in the 
parish cfanrch of Hougham, where Bhe was interred near 
her children. 

We paid a little visit to Mr. and Mrs. Penrose on our 
way. She was then ill of the malady which ended her 
aweet, intelligent, simple life. I remember her telling me 
it was worth while being ill to be so kindly nnrsed as she 
was by her hnsbaiid. In the very small parsonage of 
Bracebridge this accomplished pair enjoyed the pleasures 
of refined and literary tastes and pursuits at home, although 
much cut off from congenial society. 

Mrs. Penrose lent us. the " Life of Crabbe," by his son 
Geoi^e, then newly published, and we read it with great 
delight at Coleby, where we went next to pay a visit to 
the Miss Penroses, the amiable sisters of our dear Mrs. 
Arnold. On our way from their house to Grantham, we 
went through most singular by-ways and sandy lanes to 
find out the grave of my kind old friend Mrs, Brudenell. 
It was in the chancel of Hougham Church, where her 
unworthy husband had been rector. She waa buried 
between her two boys, who died very young. It was 
more than sixty years since she had lived in Hougham 
Bectory, and I could not find a single villager living who 
remembered her. At Grantham, which we reached that 
evening, I ordered a marble tablet to be put up in 
Hougham Church to her memory. Hers were virtues 
that deserve to be commemorated. She bad a generous 
heart and a deep sense of gratitude for benefits disinter- 
estedly conferred upon her. This visit to her last resting- 
place was to me full of tender and melancholy recollections. 
She had gone to Hougham on her marriage, fiill of 
generous affection, hope, and confidence ; she was requited 
by neglect and heartless cruelty; and there, after a life 
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of much disquietude, she waa laid at rest We proceeded, 
by short journeys, suited to our mode of travelling, to 
London, which we reached on the 25th of March, and 
established ourselves in the lodgings which had been taken 
for us in Baker Street, Regent's Park, where we remained 
A month, and where we had the disappointment to learn 
that Dr. Davy bad been obliged to remain at Malta for 
another year. 

The month we spent in London was full of interest. 
Many of our dear Scotch friends were there and in office. 
Sir John A. Murray was then Lord Advocate, and we 
frequently met people of note at hie house. On hearing 
from Sir John Murray that I was in London, Lord 
Brongham expressed a desire to take me to the Temple 
Chnrch the foUowing Sunday, and said he would call 
for us at the right time, with his daughter, as he wished 
to introduce her "to his early friend Mrs. Fletcher." 
This he did ; and we made the best use of the drive in 
listening to his interesting conversation. The Lord 
Chancellor paid us much Mendly attention, and proposed 
that we should go the foDowing day to the House of Lords, 
where we might hear him speak on bis favourite subject — 
the edncatioQ of tbeworking classes, which be did admirably. 
Another evening we heard him speak on the admission of 
Dissenters to Oxford and Cambridge without subscribing 
the Thirty-nine Articles. He was opposed by the fluent 
Bishop of Exeter (PhiUpotts). Misa Brougham was of our 
party, to hear her father speak for the first time. It was 
interesting to watch her interest in what he said. She sat 
next me, ber half-sister, Miss Spalding, on the other side. 
The young girl often said, "Oh, papa is too angry, "Why 
is he so angryt" It was quite true; the excessive 
vehemence of the manner rather detracted from than added 
to the force of the matter. 
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We Baw and beard at the eame time the Great Duke, 
also Lords Gre^ and Holland, bnt heard no apeaking 
either among Lords or Commong comparable to Lord 
Brougham's. 

I saw a good deal at this time of my old EdinbuT^h 
early friend, John Allen, of Holland House notoriety, who 
had continued to correspond with my husband, and he 
repeated on this occasion of our meeting in London that 
he always traced to his conversations as a youth with Mr. 
Fletcher the opinions he had early formed and retained of 
constitutional liberty. 

We saw a great deal of the dear Dr. Boott and his 
friendly happy circle in Gower Street ; had some pleasant 
meetings and talks with Thomas Campbell and Allan 
Cunningham, and spent a delightful evening at Captain 
Gowan's with Mount-Stuart Elphinetone, certainly the most 
agreeable of men. 

We were not sorry after some weeks of excitement to 
set off in our chaise-and-one for North Devon, where we 
had promised to pay a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Buckle, near 
Ilfracombe, and Mrs. Martin, who shared their home, 
then at Watennouth Castle, a large modem Castle beauti- 
fully situated near the Bristol Channel From this 
agreeable resting-place we made excursions to Clovelly, 
a place of wonderful charm and oddity. It is built on a 
steep cliff. The one street rising from the bay forms a 
steep stair cut in the rocks, which are of most varied form 
and colouring, and beautifully clothed with rich vegeta- 
tion as you advance up the siavr street to the little village 

From Watennouth we went for a week to Lynmouth, 
the most perfectly beautiful place, we thought, we had ever 
seen ; so much did we talk about it that we bc^n to think 
our friends did not believe in such a place, and we agreed 
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to abstain from its praises, except to eacli other, to aToid 
being considered " bores." 

We trareDed north, stopping at Cheltenham to rest and 
see our old friend Lady Williamson of Whitburn, and 
after that I went to meet Mrs. Taylor at Oxton, at the 
cottage I bad furnished for Angus there, and Mary went 
along with Catherine Laycoch to prepare a temporary home 
which had been secured for ua near Hawkshead for a year 
by Mr. Harden, who with his family then lived also in 
that locality. This house, called Keen Groond, waa by 
no means commodious or comfortable, but it was near the 
qn^t little town of Hawkshead, endeared to me by many 
recollections of the first summer we spent in the lake 
district at Belmont. It was within an easy distance of my 
dear old ftiend Mrs. Smith, who, though now iafinn in 
health, retained her wann afTections and grace of manner. 
She made us acquainted with her favourite neighbours, the 
Miss BeeveTB, who lived, and still live, near the village of 
Coniston, and have continued the fast firiendB of our 
family from that time. They are the best of neighbonre 
and most faithful of friends to all who come near them, 
rich or poor, old or young. 

We passed the winter of 1831-5 at Keen Ground, and 
rejoiced in the return of the dear Arnolds to Fox How 
Uiat winter, when we paid them a week's delightfnl visit 
about Christmas. We always found onrselTes the better, 
as well as happier, for associating with them, there was so 
much elevation of purpose in all they thought and did ; 
and then the home life at Kydal Mount was a great 
attraction to us, as well as the kindness we always received 
titere. 

la the May following (the 25th of May 1835) we had 
the great happiness of meeting our dear Margaret and her 
three eldest children at Kendal, and of bringing them bad( 
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with OB to Keen Ground. It ia only those who have been 
separated from a beloved child for five years without any 
other intercourse but such ae letters supply, who can know 
the happiness of a personal reunion. The heat of Malta 
had told on her constitution and looks, but she had Uie 
same bright animated expression of countenance, and all 
the tenderness of a motber had been added to the treasures 
of her heart's affections. Mrs. Taylor and her little Mary 
and my son Angus joined the family party. It was as 
happy a summer as the reunion of affectionate friends 
could make it, and so unwilling were Maiy and I to lose 
sight again of Margaret and her family that when they left 
us in September we authorized Dr. Davy to take a cottage 
for DS within an hour's drive of Fort Pitt, where Dr. Davy 
had been appointed the chief medical officer. We followed 
them in October, Mary taking Rngby on her way to Chatham, 
and I going to spend a month io the cottage at Ozton 
formerly occupied by my aunt, Mrs. Fretwell, and where 
I had established my aunt Dawson's faithful maid Hannah 
as housekeeper for Angus, so that he might always have a 
comfortable home to go to. She had married after her 
old mistress's death a young Methodist farmer, and the 
only sounds ever heard from their comfortable kitchen were 
hymns sung by this good couple at their evening devotions. 
It is strange that the month I spent at this time in my 
native village did not strengthen in the least the reminis- 
cences of my childhood and youth. I had lived so intensely 
during the fifty years I had left that now almost ruinous 
house where I was bom, and had left at eighteen, that it 
was more identified with my imagination as what it then 
was, cheerful and neat, with its trim garden in front, gay 
with flowers, and its well-trained fruit-treea on the walls, 
and its abundant orchard behind, than now in its forlorn, 
almost aninhabitable, state. 
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Mrs. Bnidenell's cottage, where some of.the gayest hours 
of my childhood were spent, was now inhabited by two 
peasants' families, hard-worked men. " Can this (I often 
said to myself) really be the place where the joyous years 
of my youth were spent % surely a blight has passed over 
it, BO that they who knew and loved it once shall ' know 
it no morel'" It was mournful for me to feel that I 
was the last survivor of that once cheerful village. All 
its former inhabitants were gone, and they were replaced 
by a depressed, uncheerful-Iooking set of labourers, with 
slovenly wives and r^ged children. 

After spending our Christmas of 1835 at Fort Pitt, we 
entered upon our cottage home at Darland, which Maiy 
and our Yorkshire maid had prepared for my reception. 
It was a beautifully planted and arranged little domain, an 
oasis in the desert; for nothing could be more destitute of 
beauty than the chalky hills all round the wooded enclosure 
where Darland was situated. 

In compliment to the Davys, we had several visitors, but 
only made two friends — Dr. and Mrs. Ricliardaon. He 
was the Arctic traveller, and then held a staff appointment 
at Melville Hospital at Chatham. She was a niece of Sir 
John Franklin, a large-hearted, lively, and most interesting 
woman. We got intimate at once ; and aa her health was 
very delicate, she used to come often in summer, with her 
baby Josephine, to us, for change of air, and he walked 
out in the evening, after the labours of the day were 
over. Mary and I used to say that Dr. Richardson's 
smile of recognition, when we drove through the ghastly 
streets of Chatham, was the only redeeming point in 
that dreary drive we took so often on our way to Fort 
Pitt. 

On Saturday evening, the I8tb of March 1837, Mary 
and I were sitting in our easy chairs at Darland, as far 
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"ioto the fire" as the Scotch folk beg their frieods to do, 
talking of some episodes of our past lives, and expecting a 
parcel of books from Chatham. The parcel came just at 
the right time, and contained the first volume of Lockhart's 
Life of our great townsman, Walter Scott. I believe it 
would be necessary to have lived, as we had done for the 
last year and a half, in cold and chalky Kent, to enjoy, as 
we did that night, the devouring of the volume, — the 
names of all so familiar to us, and the persons of most, as 
ire used daily to meet them in the streets or the drawing- 
rooms of our beloved Edinburgh, To us this volume had 
all the interest of an old chronicle, so completely is our 
present life changed in its daily animation and interest. 
No doubt English readers will enjoy it, or think they do, 
but a dash of Scotch is necessary thoroughly to e^joy its 
charm. 

[T'o Mr*. Rathhane, Oreen Bank, Liverpool. 

" We have lately been reading the ' life of Walter Scott ' 
with deep interest ; fur though in matters of public feeling 
there was a great gulf between us, we always admired bis ' 
genius, and tbe sweetness and kindness of his nature. The 
first sixty pages written by himself are quite refVeshing, and 
Mr. Lockhart has veiy ably and skilfully filled up the outUne. 
Never has a character formed by circumstances been more 
strikingly exemplified. He would probably have been an 
extraordinary man under any circumstances ; but do we not 
owe his varied imagination to bis early life at Sandy Knowe, 
and bis listening there to the ballads and fairy lore of the old 
Tweedaide shepherds I 

" Ton cannot conceive what a delight it was to Uary as well 
as to me to read what is already published of these memoiia, 
in this arid land of chalky hills and official nnderatandings. 
After lending the book to the Davys and Richardaons, no one 
else among our acquiuntances here cared to have it, having no 
asaodations with either books or ballads."] 
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On the 1st of June 1836 we set off ftvm Kent, accom- 
panied by Angus, on a little tonr to Switzerland. Having 
kept a journal of our tour, I need not repeat the impres- 
don it made on us here. Late as it was in life for me to 
set out on a Swiss tour (I was then sixty-six), I enjoyed it 
greatly, and bo did my companioDB. It realized, and more 
than realized, all I had conceived of the grand and beauti- 
ful in Nature. We saw no form of society that seemed 
degraded by poverty or despotism, except that of Savoy, 
under the dominion of the King of Sardinia. 

[The folluwiDg letter, returned to me, is worth insertiag here, 
relating to an interview which interested us all much with 
Qeneial La Harpe :] 

ToMn. Boott. 

" Cbatbax, Augvii 1830. 

" I know it will give you and Dr. Boott pleasure to hear 
that we have got safely home after a most delightful excursion of 
two months, during which we traversed fully two thousand 
miles by land and water. By far the most interesting part of 
our tour was the month we passed in SwitMrland, and we 
owed to Dr. Boott the highest gratiGcation we could have bad 
there, in an hour's animated conversation with his venerable 
and interesting Mend, General La Harpe. We took the 
steamboat fh)m Vevay to Lausanne, and we found the excel- 
lent old man in his dressing-gown in his Ubrary as serene and 
cheerfol as if the world without had neither evil nor sorrow in 
it As Dr. Boott's friends be received us not only with courtesy 
but kindness, and he evidently delighted to dwell on liis per- 
sonal obligations to the friendship of Dr. Boott and on the Interest 
he took in him and you and all your children. We partook of a 
collation of fruit, cakes, and wine. He regretted his wife was 
from home. Every word he uttered impressed us with the live> 
liest respect and affection for him. When he uncovered a bust 
of the Emperor Alexander to show it to us, bis voice faltered 
as he spoke of bis many gracious and noble qualities, and he 
affirmed confidently that, bad be lived, it was his full purpose 
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to give to Poland as free a constitution as she was capable of 
eqjoying or making a right use of. While Mary and I were con- 
versing, or rather listening to him, Angus asked his permission to 
take the Uttle sketnh which accompanies this. It does not do 
Lim justice, but it has a considerable resemblance, and Angus has 
great pleasure in sending it to Dr. Boott It happened to be the 
week of the Tirage at I^usanne, when the best marksmen io 
Switzerland meet annnall; in honour of William Tell and shoot at 
a mark. We saw the sharpshooters of the Fays de Yaud arrire, 
about five hundred marksmen : every canton sends its quota. It 
is a voluntary service, but may be considered as the tnuning of 
an excellent militia for Helvetia. We were enchanted with the 
grsndeur and beauty of the valleys of I&uterbrunnen and Grin- 
, delwald, and regretted that neither our trsTelling purse nor the 
time we could spare admitted of our remaining another month 
in these Alpine valleys. We bad a magnificent first sight of 
Mont Blanc as we left Lausanne, on the clear bright evening of 
the 29th of June. The setting enn threw its last rays on that 
majestic mountain, and its summit was unclouded, so that at 
the distance of sixty miles we distinctly saw its form reflected 
on the surface of the Lake of Geneva. Lord Byron mentions 
this fact in a note to one of his Cantos of ' CbiJde Harold,' 
but I own that I thought it was a poetical licence till I saw 
it with my own eyes, 

" Yon will be glad, dear kind friends, to hear that Mary has 
returned from her travels more robust in health than she has 
been for six years. This U a great blessing, delightMly earned 
by exertions accompanied with an ei^joyment we neither of us 
con ever forget. Angus enjoyed it too very highly, and the old 
woman not less than any of the party. God bless you, dear 
friends." 

We returned to Darland from our tour the last day of 
July 1636, and found Mrs. Taylor, her son, and little 
daughter Mary there. In the autumn of that year we 
inade some pleasant excursions to the more picturesque 
pHTts of Kent, and to places i\ill of historical interest and 
associations, — Penshurst, Enole, and Seven Oalcs. I was 
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dieappointed not to find any monumental record of Algernon 
Sidney in the beautiful churchyard of Penshurst, bub his 
epitaph is written in imperishable language in the annals 
of his country. Our summer and automo days were also 
dirersified by many family and friendly meetings in th« 
beautiful grounds and foi'ests of Lord Damley's place, near 
Chatham. 

We passed the winter of 1836-7 very quietly; but 
found our habitation so cold in the severe winters of Kent 
that we decided not to spend another winter there, but to 
return to the neighbourhood of Edinbutgh, where we had 
still many interests and attractions which could never 
pass away, 

\Frfm M. f:* NiAthook. 

We had a most agreeable surprise on the 19th of August 
1637. Mrs. Smith, of the dockyard, appeared at Datland 
with Woidsworth and Dora. We did not even know the poet 
had returned from his Italian tour. He looks aomewhat 
thinner and paler that when we left Lakdand, and, as be him- 
self expresses it, ' is too home-sick ta be oomfoTtable,' but he 
admired the arrangements of oar little garden, and entered, 
with his usual indulgence for Nature, into the merits of oui 
one large elm-tiee. He confesses himstJf to have been too old 
for a first visit to Italy, and that his visit with Orabbs 
Bobinaon was too hurried for enjoyment ; that at Rome he 
had not time to get over his disappointment at the old and 
new being jumbled together ; and he thought the effect of the 
Colosseum was lessened \rj the Popish ornaments being 
obtruded into it. He mentioned the beauty of the floweia and 
ferns that grew on its walls as its best attractions. He said 
he knew too little to make Rome so enjoyable as it might have 
been. He made the discovery, also, that he bad no real taste 
for sculpture, as he fell asleep before the Venus de Medici at 
Florenca He was more impressed by the Apollo, because 
there is mind there, but without mind he cannot be much 
interest«d in mere form, torsos and other fonns, which be 
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allows may be very interesting to students of Art. He spuke 
with most interest of the ruin at Nismes, and sud be saw 
nothing in Italy equal to the combined effect of the situation 
and edifice of the Font du Qard at Nismes. Of the maritime 
Alps route also, and of the Mediterranean generally, he spoke 
with much d^ghL In Yaucluse he had been in no degree 
disappointed ; the colour of the stream and the beauty of the 
flowera delighted him much. He deplores the want of fine 
timber in Italy, and the entire absence of gentlemen's country 
houses and parks thronghont the country of Fiance. These 
observations chiefly took place on the Sunday evening vhich 
he Bpent with ua. He remarked that he thought the French 
peasant improved in a mere animal point of view ; that he 
had formerly been much struck with the extreme feebleness of 
frame among the French, but this was not the case now. He 
mentioned a tree which he had reposed under forty-eight years 
ago near Li^ge as one of great size and beauty, and while on 
this subject he branched off with interest on the comparative 
merite of trees. He admires the cypress of the south as a 
beautiful spiral accompaniment to a landscape, but he holds 
the yew higher as a 'fine creature.' His conversation did not 
become truly Wordsworthian, however, till he entered on the 
"Life of Scott," three volumes of which be had read, llieie 
was BO much feeling, wisdom, and elevation in all he said on 
this subject, that, in his own words, we could truly say after 
he left us, 

" So did he speak. 

The worda he ottered Bb>]| not pui awif. 
For thej sank into me." 

And yet to attempt to note them down seems hopeless. He 
■aid that it gave him pain to discover what sufferings Scott had 
gone tiirough tram his connexion with printers, and the 
unworthy shifts he had recourse to, to get rid of his quires of 
unsold writings. "It is cruel so to expose a great man's 
weakneeses." " Scott's eenlimento (he said) sometimes shock 
me ; and when I think of his free, frank manner, of what an open 
creature he was, and then find that he was involved In all this 
load of concealment and evasion, it {^ves me great pain, — it 
most do so to all his friends. The da; befoie we parted he 
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■poke to me mnch of his portioD of bappiDesa in life, which be 
considered great ; but it tq>peared to me at the time tliat he 
did not tiul; estimate bis poeitioD as s mim of genius. He 
qtpeaied to tliink that the condition of an official under 
Qovernmeat, or that of a country gentleman, was a higher one 
than that of a man of genius." This, Wordsworth said, tbb 
the more extraordinary from Scott having been bom in the 
rank of a gentleman, and, therefore, he ought more truly to 
have estimated the real state of the case. Dr. Johnson had 
powerfully stated the truth on this salyect, and Scott would 
have been a wiser and a happier man bad be rested on his 
genius rather than on bis accumulating acres and living beyond 
his means. Wordsworth then launched forth on the startling 
opinion pronounced by Scott on Johnson's Poem ■' On the 
Yanit; of Human Wishes," being the finest poem in the 
language. He repeated two or three lines, and dissected them 
in the way he used to do some of Lord fiyron's.] 

In tbe spring of 1837 Mary and I spent a few weeks in 
London, and met with several interesting people. The 
first vifflt we pud vras at the bouse of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Gray, in Great George Street, Weetminater. I 
there met my dear school companion of other days, vrho 
was the mother of Mrs. Gray and the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Foreter of Bolton. She was then the widow of 
General Ker, one of the claimants of the Roxburgh Duke- 
dom and estates. Tbe charm of ber character and manners 
combined would have graced the high position which Uie 
Scottish Courts of Law gave to her husband, but which the 
House of Lords reversed after a ruinous lawsuit of many 
years. We renewed our youth tt^ether on this pleasant 
meeting among her grandchildren, and the loss of what the 
world most regards had in no degree lessened tbe sweetness 
of ber spirit or the gaie^ of her " innocent mirth." She 
returned with ns to Kent at the end of our London visit. 

It was during this visit at Mr. Gray's that I first saw 
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Giuseppe Mazzini I can truly say that bis character, and 
the cause to which he devoted his blighted youth and noble 
genius, gave, from the time I first formed his Mendship, a 
new and increasing interest to my decUning years. 

A letter was brought to me one forenoon, some time in 
April, from Count Philip Ugoni, the friend of Madame 
De Boasi, who bad been so useful to us in Paris, introduc- 
ing to my special r^rd a young Italian exile who at that 
time was a friendless stranger in London. I was in Mary's 
room at the time, who was ill of influenza, but hastened 
down-stain to receive the exile. I found in the drawing- 
room a young, slim, dark Italian gentleman of veiy pre- 
possessing appearance. He could not then speak English, 
and I very imperfect French ; but it was impossible not to 
be favourably impi-essed at once by lus truUi and his 
sadness. He told me be was an exile, and without 
endeavouring to excite my compassion, or dwelling at all 
on his wrongs or his circumstances, by relating any 
particulars of his past life, lie said his present object was 
to obtain admission to some public library, that he might 
give himself to literary work. He looked so profoundly 
unhappy, and spoke so despondingly of the condition of 
his country, and of the genius of Chatterton with such high 
admiration, that I foolishly took it into my head, after he 
had left me, that he meditated suicide, and, under that 
impression, took the privilege of i^ and experience to 
write to him (when I sent him a letter that I thought 
would be oselol for his present pursuits in Loadon) a 
Mendly exhortation against the weakness, as well as 
wickednesa, of yielding to despair, while youth and talents 
and moral strength, which I felt he poaaessed, ought alone, 
independently of higher motives, to enable him to meet 
with fortitude his present adversity. The answer which I 
received to this letter convinced me how much I had mis- 
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taken hie meaning, and formed the basis of our fiiture 
friendship. It interested me mach more than quernlous 
oomphunts ; and although we did not meet more than onco 
again at this time, I was able to be of some use to his 
accomplished and excellent &iend Euffini, on our return to 
Edinburgh the following winter, and on our next visit to 
London we saw Wi^Bj'itii freqneatl;. We heard from Buffini 
that besides the Uterary and patriotic work he engaged in, 
he devoted himself in the evening hours to the instruction 
of fifty or sixty Italian boys, who were traversing the streets 
of London all day, selling white mice, playing the hand- 
organ, or carrying plaster casts about for sale. These poor 
boys were sold for a certain number of years by ^eir 
worthless parents to people as worthless, who employed 
without instructing them, and they were growing up both 
profligate and ignorant. Mazsini conld not bear to see bis 
countiymen thus degraded, sot so much by poverty as by 
vice, and he devoted two hours every evening to teaching 
them to read and write, and imbuing them with some 
knowledge of their country's histoiy, aud what it ought to 
be in future. All this I heard from Kuffioi, as well as that 
he had become known to several cultivated people in 
London; but no inducements of pleasure or advantage 
could tempt him to quit his little Italian school for a single 
evening. Thus he became added to my list of heroes, and 
I insert bis first letter to me in ttus part of my family 
history, that my great-grandchildren may learn from it the 
reason of my interest in the prophet of the future unity of 
Italy, Giuseppe Mazzini. 

Mtatiaiijirtt tetter in anwerto mine. 

'• Jpril 1837. 
« Hasavs, — Tou doubtless suppose that the frankness of 
your language displeased me or gave me some ptuo. Far from 
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it ; I am grateful to you for it, u a mark of confidence and 
esteem. Perhaps I esplaioed myself ill, perhaps also some of 
my expressions would require my life as a commentary to 
explain them ; but I desire much, madame, to rectify the im- 
pression which I have involuntarily ^ven you. I am naturally 
triMe ; I am rendered more so by my position, by what I hare 
suffered — not so much by what I have personally suffered, as 
by what I have seen those I love and who love me suffer, — by 
the thousand causes which make exile bitter and life sterile ia 
these days to ns. I am, however, neither abased nor discour- 
aged ; I only compared myself to your Cbatterton in finii, not in 
despondency. I believe, historically speaking, that the memory 
of Cbatterton has been upjustly treated, but I also think that 
his despair was a weakness, and a consequence, as you remark, 
of ah imperfect religious conception. I think also that hii 
death would have been different had he lived in our days. 

" Despair, neutraliziiig activity, appears to me the hi^ert 
point of selfishness. He who despairs of things and of men, 
and whom despair makes inactive or leads to ^uit life, is a man 
who bas wished only to eujoy, and has made that his chief 
thought ; not being able to do that, he destroys his life, either 
morally or materially, as the child does its plaything. Now, 
I do not consider life a game, but a very serious thing : it ia 
an office to be fulfilled in the world ; it is a series of duties 
to be accomplished in our own improvement or that of others ; 
it is virtue and not happiness which ought to be the aim of 
life. If in following the ways of virtue we find happiness, so 
much the better ; but if we do not find it, it should make no 
difference in out pursuiL This life, in short, I consider but as 
the infoncy of another, and when God placed ub in the world 
He said, ' Work and do good according to the measure of your 
power and your knowledge ; ' He did not say, 'Be happy.' For 
my own part, I do not believe in the bappinesa of the individual 
— in my own perhaps less than in Uiat of others, — but I 
should be the most cowardly and the most inconsistent of men 
if, on that account, I should neglect to serve my country or 
the cause of my faith. You see, madame, that I am far from 
that state which may be called one of deepab. I shall then 
labour, and intend in some measure to follow your adviccL I 
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tituDk aeriously of occupying myself vith a work the aim of 
vbich will be to moke Italy known to your conntiymen, auch 
as I conceive it to be in its present state, and vhat it is likely 
to become. I shall write it in Italian, but I shall have it 
translated. It will be a long and difBcnlt labour ; but although 
it is done through my imperfect means, some of the truths 
which it will contain may perhaps contribute to sow the seeds 
of sympathy between two nations, the one of which is already 
great and free, and the other most become so. I now wut for 
my boc^ and papers to begin, and am at present engaged to 
contribute to a Journal, Le Mtmdt. 

" I thank you much, madame, for your kind offer of recom- 
mendation, should I wish for pupils. Tou judge rightly in 
■upponng that, did I require it, I should not hesitate to give 
letssons in my native tongue ; there is nothing in that which 
wonld in the least degree offend me, and I thank yon moat 
cordially for your offers of assistance. Tour kindne«s induces 
me to ask your exertions in favour of a young Italian at present 
in Edinburgh, whose name is Ruffini. 

"GruBEPPE Mazzini." 

[Seamd Letter toSfn. Fletcher. 

"AprttlSW. 
" Permit me to write to yon, and permit me to make use for 
this time of a language which you know, and which is more 
fhmiliar to me tiian yours. I write nnder the impresuon of a 
strong feeling of gratitude, and I feel a desire to let my pen go 
freely, to write as I used to speak to you, without stopping 
even for a moment to connder the form of my thoughts. I 
am always doubtful when I writ« in your language, which 
causes me a sort of painAiI feeling of restrsiuL Now, I wish 
to have pleasure in writing to you. I have first to thank you 
for the kindness with which you treat my friend RuSni,^ and 

' AgDBtitioBDfBiil(the1>rDUierorQiovuimRaffini, the author of "Doctor 
Antouo " *nd other works) pawed eleveD fetn of exile in Edmbnrgb ; uid 
it u a comfort to think that this period VM nmdeTed u little punfnl at 
wu posiihie in his clrcntiuitaTiaeH hj the respect and alTectloa his Tirtnes 
utd talents iiufired among all the ftienda he had thersL He accepted ths 
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then the remembrance which yoa have kept of me; and to me 
it is delightful that it is through a tie uf gratitude that I am 
led to renew our acquuntance. I had a desire to do so, ia 
order to efface a punful feeling, — not in you, who are too Mnd 
to remember what is wrong in others, but in myself. It 
reproaches me fur having, during go long a period, neglected 
the first person who took an interest in me in London. I was, 
when I had the honour of knowing jou there, in a moral state 
quite peeuliar, tormented by a thousand chagrins, and brought 
by a course of real causes to believe that my friendship or my 
acquaintance could not give the lesst pleasure to any one, and 
might easily become a burthen. I did not wish that, and so I 
found myself imperiously drawn towards a melancholy isolatdoo. 
It was more a pnnishment to myself than a wrong done to 
otheiH. Yet it was wrong. The happiness, or unhappinesa, 
of our indiridnal life should not inteifeie with our dntiee ; it 
is not upon them, but upon the higher good, that our conduct 
should depend. I understood thai very soon, and I vrished to 
see you again, but you were I believe not in London, and I did 
not know your place uf residence. I spoke of you to the few 
people whom I knew, among others to a man I much esteem, 
and who said he knew you, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, but he did 
not know your address at the tima I did not expect to find 
you again in Edinburgh, doing good to me in the person of my 
friend. As for him, I need not recommend him to you any 
more ; I will only assure yon that he deserves all that you can 
do fur him, and he is one of those whose sincere and lasting 
gratitude is assured to every mark of benevolence and sympathy. 
The flower of the souls of us exiles is faded, but, thanks to 
Qod, the perfume has remained. Rufflni tells me you ore 
about to spend some time at the Lakes of Westmoreland, but 
that you will let me know when you visit London. Till then, 
madame, think sometimes of me ; and believe in the gratitude 
and esteem uf Giuseppe Mazzihl" ] 

We passed the summer of 1837 at DarUud, unmarked 

kmaeaty of 184S and returned to Piedmont, filled in office at Turin irith 
great sbilitjr and benefit to his country, and died ot a very painful UIum* 
St Taggia in 1S5S, moursed and loved in no common measure. 
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by any event, but in bappy intercourse witb our friends at 
Fort Pitt, and in increased intimacy with the Eicbard- 
sons. 

We remuned in Kent till after tbe birth of dear little 
Humphry Davy, who was bom on tbe 15th September 
1837. We saw him christened and lus mother recovered, 
and then set off for Yorkshire, travelling in our slow 
fitshion, and taking Cambridge on our way. 

It was towards the end of October when we reached 
OxtoD, where we intended to remain for some weeks with 
Angus, to be near my aunt, MisH Hill. Angus, at his own 
desire, had then embaiked in a speculation in London, on 
which he entered about that time; bnt we took poeaeseion 
of the cottage he had occupied, and the winter set in so 
eariy and so severely, one snowstorm after another, that 
we were compelled to remain there till the beginning of 
February 1 838. Our trunks and books had been sent off 
to Edinbnigh, and we were detained three weeks before it 
was possible to set off on oar jonmey north. Our only 
resource was to Bend for materials to clothe the poor of tfie 
village, and we and our maidens set busily to work, and 
this saved us from all fretfnlneas and impatience, as is well 
observed by an anonymous writer in " Chambers's Journal" 
— ^"Uiat impatience always springs &om a bitterer root 
than itsell" Now, this wholesome occupation of working 
for the poor counteracted the selfishnesB that would have 
made na impatient at our detention at Oxton. 

We bad a somewhat adventurous journey through the 
frosen piles of snow on each side of the roads by Wooler 
and ComhilL The roads became heavier and deeper as 
we proceeded northward, and for many a weary mile we 
travelled through almost untracked snow, except such 
tracks as a few coal-carta made — dreariness and desolation 
on all sides of this Siberian landscape. Another day 
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brought UB to Lauder, and the followiag day we reached 
Edinburgh. 

We were most kindly welcomed by our good friends 
Mr. and Jlra. Crug, in Great King Street, and their house 
was our hospitable and most agreeable home for several 
weeks, till we established ourselves at the pretty villa of 
DuncIifTe, about two miles west of Edinburgh. 

Our return to Edinbur^ as residents, after an interval 
of ten years, could not fail to be attended with many 
touching remembrances. Many of those whom we had 
led aged were gone, the middle-aged had become grey- 
headed, and children then in the nursery had reached 
manhood. Many whom we had left hard-worked Advocates 
were now raised to the Bench. Foremost among these old 
friends were Lords Cockbum, Jeffrey, and Cuningbame. 
The Whigs were still in oflSce, and Edinburgh still retained, 
in our eyes, its unrivalled beauty and unbounded hospital- 
ity. We had no reason to regret returning to a place 
where we still had many fiienda, and where we were 
received with so kindly a welcopie. 

We were most pleasantly sitnated at Dunclifie as to 
neighbours, about equal distances from Craigcrook and 
Belmont, where Lord Mackenzie then lived with his de- 
lightful wife and children — a home of rare cultivation, 
charm, and goodness combined. It was in September of 
that year we had the great pleasure of meeting Mrs. Fiy 
at dinner at Lord Mackenzie's, and of attending a Friends' 
meeting at which she spoke, as well as at a meeting for 
constituting a female committee for visiting prisons. It was 
a great privilege to meet and be acquainted vrith Elizabeth 
Fry; she was one of those rare spirits whom Milton 
describes in words that cannot die : — 

"Thy love is flied, ind ceiloiuljr atUnd* 
To Oil thy odaroni lamp with d««di of ligbt. 
And hop* that nap* not *ham«." 
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That winter of 1838-9 was passed most pleaaantljr at 
DnncIifTe, where old frieii<lB came sociably to cheer our 
winter days, and Mary was actively engaged in visiting 
Bridewell and tie House of Kefuge. 

On many snowy days, when no visitors were looked for, 
Lord Jeffrey was good enough to include Dunolifie in his 
walks after he left the Court of Session. His conversa- 
tion, always full of intellectual variety and power, had 
become as remarkable for gentleness and kindness of feel- 
ing as it had always been for force. We met many agreeable 
strangers both at Craigcrook and at his winter home in 
Moray Place, and never failed to experience a large measure 
of his kindness, in spite of our differences of creed on 
Wordsworth and Joanna Baillie, — subjects now mutually 
avoided. This reminds me to say that my maternal vanity 
was fed by receiving, about this time, a very pleasant letter 
&om Joanna Baillie, which I have put aside for the Family 
Memorials, and one from Mr. George Ticknor of Boston, 
along with two copies of the American edition of " Conceal- 
ment," printed at Philadelphia. Mr. Ticknor says he had 
no hand in it ; he bad sent a copy to the press at Boston 
from a conviction that it would be a very useful book for 
bis countrywomen to read. Wben he met with this edition 
from the Philadelphia press, he stopped the New England 
one. Speaking of America after their late visit to England, 
in the same letter, Mr. Ticknor says : — 

" We are, as you know, established in our circle again in 
our happy and prosperous country. I cannot tell you what a 
pleasure this is. Whatever may be said of us by persons of 
different news on the priucipleB of govenuneut, it is fully 
admitted that we are unlike any other people, — I think grow- 
ing more so by Ibtce of our &ee institutions, — so that we who 
have been bom and bred here, and become attached to the 
conntiy, are not likely to become substantially and equally 
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happ7 anywhere else. I am sitre this is the case vith m& I 
have lived, at tno differeat periods, eight years in Europe, and 
yet could never for a moment have the proper feeling of home 
or its true contentment while I was there." 

This is a delightful testimony to the truth of conntry 
and home affections in an American of cultivated taste and 
real refinemeDt 

\From. Joanma BaillU to Mrs. Fletcher. 

" 1838. 

"Tour friendly letter of the Slst of May was mora th&n t 
deserved. I have long wished to tell yon that I think Hrs. 
Davy's notices of Sir Walter's short abode at Malta aie given 
with great Aeikacj and truth of observation; and thera are no 
notices in the whole seven volumes that I like bettor — I ought 
rather to say so well. How very touching it is to trace, as 
she gives it, the fading away of his mind and memoiy in the 
drive they took together in the country. After pnuung Misa 
Austen and the other female authors, he says, * And there is an 
Irish lady too' (I cannot tell you how these words went to my 
heart) — Maria Edgeworth, whom be bad lived with and tra* 
veiled with, and whose writings he would most undoubtedly 
have prized &r bqrond othera. The confusion of his ideas and 
the sweetness of his disposition aie in this portion of his life 
more naturally marked perhaps than in any other. So much 
was I pleased with your daughter's discriminating, modest 
statement, that I had intended writing to you forthwith upon 
the subject, when other things came in the way, and so my 
intention became one of those with which, as Sir Walter aaya 
in one of his letters, the ' pavement of hell ' is composed. 

" Our neighbour. Mis. Hoare, whose lato excellent husband 
was one of the original committee, along with Clarkson, for 
the abolition of the slave-trade, is as little satisfied with the 
biographers of Mr. Wilberforce as you are. Surely their &ther 
had hononr and credit enough fairly won without robbing others 
to enrich him. How richly have the lovers of biography been 
supplied of lato in having two euch men as Walter Scott and 
Wilberforce bron^t before them more or less skilfiiUy, indeed 
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vitli all the varied, extraordinai; circtimBtaiices of their lives, 
cheerfulnefla and activity being the natural tempenment of 
both."] 

Barly in the spring of 1839 we received alanning 
accounts of my aunt Hill's health. I had written to her 
some weekg before, mentioning onr intention of visiting 
Mrs. Davy in May ; and knowing she did aot like to be 
troubled with guests in her horse, I propoeed to take 
lodgings at Thorp Arch, to be near her for a week or two. 
To this propoeal I received no answer till I heard of her 
illness, and that she wished os to go to the Grange at once. 
We found her much reduced in strengdi, but care and good 
nursing brought her round, and before we set off for London 
I had the comfort of leaving with her a most respectable 
person as her companion and attendant Miss Hill took 
leave of us cheerfully, and wished us to visit her on our 
return. 

We had scarcely been a week in London and another 
at Fort Pitt before we Were recalled to Yorkshire, by hear- 
ing that Miss Hill had fallen in her own drawing-room 
and dislocated her hip, which at her age was very danger- 
ous. We set off the following day by railroad to Manches- 
ter (our first railway journey) and returned to the Grange 
early in June. We found my aunt in a state of great 
suffering, which she bore with wonderful patience. Her 
interest in the poor never diminished. I told her one 
morning I had no fewer than nineteen Irish haymaketB 
already arrived in her back court that morning at breakfast 
Her countenance brightened up as if I had told of a piece 
of good fortune. She loved the poor more and more as 
she approached nearer and nearer to God. She never was 
& great talker about religion, but every action of her life 
emanated from the pure love of God. She held the two 
great commandments — the love of God and her neighbour 
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— aa the light and guide of life. She had many natural 
infirmitiea of temper to contend with, and she often men- 
tioned with amusement an observation of a poor woman 
about her life when she was contrasting her own troubles 
with Miss Hill's freedom from them, " You have had a level 
life ; " but (she added) I told her ihat did not always follow, 
as she supposed ; that a " level " life had its trials and diffi- 
culties as great perhaps as nuiny tihe had to bear, of a differ- 
ent kind — " trials ^m within." She often said old age 
was to her the happiest portion of life, because ropose came 
with it. 

\Mti. FUuhtr to Mri. Davy. 

" Thb GBUias, Iff July 1839. 
" Sdll poor Miss Hill lingers in a state of great feebleness and 
suffering, but of much greater quietDeas and repose for herself 
and those around her thui lut week. Yesterday our dear 
Mary and I set off for Leeds, at seven in the morning, and I 
saw her and Janet safe in and on the Kendal coach at ten. It 
is quite a relief to me that this dear child is on the way to give 
and receive gratification she could not have had here. She 
was most unwilling to leave me. You once, dear Margaret, 
reminded me that I was more desirous to consult my children's 
pleasure than their performance of duty, and I did not venture 
to gainsay your gentle rebuke ; bnt in this case Maiy has 
neglected no duty. I am well, and able to perform the task 
that is before me. It b plainly my duty to be here, because 
Miss Hill oflen asks for me, and if I am not by her bedside, I 
am in the garden or the hay-field, and can be with her in a 



« Among the treasures of old books Mary has found here, in 
the room we were never before permitted to enter, not the least 
valuable is an old black-letter Bible. There b a Prologue to 
the Psalms (as it is called), b7 St. Basil tiie Oreat, worthy of 
all admiratioD. I must give yon a screed from it. He says — 
' Kow whereas the Prophets have doctrines proper to tbem- 
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selves, and the Books of the Dime Hystorya written by tbem- 
selves, and the Proverbial Buoka have their several kind of 
exhortations, the Book of the Fsalois comprehends in itself the 
whole commodities of all their doctrines afore-said ; for it 
piophecietb of things to come ; it recjrtetfa the hi^rys ; it 
showeth laws for the government of life; it teacheth what 
ought to be done ; and, to be short, it is a common storehouse 
of all good doctrine which doth aptly distribute matter to 
every man peculiar to himself, .... The Psalme ia the rest 
of the soule, the rodde of peace ; it stilleth and pacifieth the 
raging billows of the mind ; it doth assuage and molIeGe the 
raging power and passion of the soule ; it maketh amitie where 
was discorde ; it knitteth Mends together ; it retumeth enemies 
to an unity again ; for who can long rep'ute him as an enemy 
with whom he joineth himself in lifting up his voice to Ood in 
prayer 1 Oh I wise and marvelous device of our Heavenly 
School-master, who should invent that we should so pleasantly 
ung, and therefore profitably leam, whereby wholesome doc- 
trine might be the deeper printed in us.' 

" Now, I think you will admire St. Basil as much as we do. 
Don't vex yourself about my loneliness, dear M., for with 
the Psalms and St. Basil I am not lonely. Then here is a 
bright sunny day and a cheerful hay-field, for we began our 
hay-harvest in the Crab Qarth this morning." 

Letter from Mr». Fletcher to her daughta- Mary at 
Fox Bow. 

"OuxoB, Jfdy 1S39. 
" I have just had your welcome letter of Tuesday. You seem 
to be in Paradise, with none but happy spirits about you. I 
can see you every minnte at dear Fox How with our beloved 
Mrs. Arnold, all her children about her except Jane ; but I can 
scarcely imagine her without Dr. Arnold. When does he letum 1 
" Well, dear child, I wrote to you on the 1 0th, the day of our 
good aunt's release from suffering. I desired Pannett to con- 
vene eight of the poorest of Miss Hill's tenants to cany her 
remmns from the churchyard gate to the family vault in Tad- 
caater Ohurch on Saturday. The? had their breakfast at Betty 
Leed's cottage. Many of the most respectable inhabitants 
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followed the procession muDTited, and dreeaed in deep mourn- 
ing. Crovde of children gathered roniid the proceuion, and I 
truly believe there were many aincere and grateful moumen, 
both old and young. Angus and I walked first, as mourners, 
Q«orge Fletcher and the Shanns also. 

"Our Ticar gave ua reallyan excellent funeral sermon the next 
day, from the words (I4th Luke, I4th verse) — ' For they can- 
not recompense thee, but thou abalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just' He dwelt with much truth and very 
good taste on her devotion to the poor — to their moral and 
spiritual as well as their temporal interests j on her calling 
together the mumed, the poor, and the blind, and not the rich 
neighbours. In short, I had no idea of onr- Vicar being aide 
to touch BO many points of her character without ezaggeration 
or false tast«. I shed many more tears at his sermon than at 
her deathbed ; for solemn and awfiil aa it was, thankfulness 
for the mercy of Ood, in hearing her earnest prayers for deliver- 
ance from euflering, was the strongest emotion I felt at the 
moment, and tender respect and reverence for her memory have 
been my abiding feelings ever since. Almost the only words 
she uttered for the last few days of her life were— 'My 
Father's arms,' 'My Father's arms,' often repeated. I think 
it was a mixed feeling of longing and reverence for her two 
strongest affections — her heavenly and her earthly Father. 
She longed for both in no common measure. 

X Do yon know, dear Mary, I am sometimes uncomfortable at 
the idea of tUs door being dosed against the poor and miser* 
able, to whom it has l>een opened for more than half a cen- 
tury } But I must compound with my conscience by making 
G — S — my almoner here to a liberal extent ; none knows 
better than he does who most need assistance, or will better 
administer it."] 

It was during "iHaxfa visit at Fox How at this time that 
she told me, in one of her letters, that the proprietor of the 
little mountain farm of Lancrigg had come to her a week 
before she left Fox How, to fulfil a promise he had made 
her, some years before, not to part with Lancrigg wiihoat 
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letting us knov. At that time he said, " I thought it never 
could be ; but now it must be, for my Bona have brought 
me into trouble." 

I have requeeted M&iy to copy here the part of the 
journal she kept for me at the time relating to thia little 
epieode, which led to such happy results, and which came 
to her, as to me, quite unsought ; and had ahe not been hi 
the neighbourhood at the time, we might not have heard 
of this little posaession again. 

Marjr had eeen a great deal of the Wordsworths, both at 
Fox How, their own Mount, and at Miss Fenwick's, who 
then lived at Gale House, Ambleside. She was an old and 
esteemed &iend of mine during her Northumbrian life, and 
Mary paid her a visit at this time. 

{Extract from M. F.'t Nolet. 

Tox How, Aagtut 1839. 
Last evening I went to meet the Ry dal Mount por^ at Miss 
Fenwick's. On consnlting Ui. Wordsworth about the beanti- 
ful Utile farm of Iducrigg (now for sale), in Easedale, he entered 
into the subject most kindly, and offered to find out for ua its 
real value. He described the tangled copse and a natural ter- 
race under the crag as a very favourite resort of bis and his 
usters in bygone days, and said of the little " Bocky Well," 
" I know it by heart" He then asked Mrs. Wordsworth to 
look at hb Miscellaneous Sonnets and lead the one suggested 
to him there by the likeness of a rock to a sepulchral stone in 
that hazel copse. This she did with much ezpression. At this 
time he wore a green shade, and his head was usually bent 
down, his eyes being weak. He remembered two or three 
lines of the Sounet, not the whole. It begins — 
" Uu-k the concentred bozela that eseloM 

Yon old gr«y itooe protected Trota the ny 

Of noontide song." 
On Sunday, as we were going to Rydal Church, we met 
Wordsworth with an Italian gentleman of the name of Miera, 
whom he was going to pnt on the way to Grasmere. We 
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walked a littls waj with them ; and as the poet, on Itali&n 
politics, ia all we can dsaire, I aaked him to inquire from Mr. 
Miers, who waa going to dine at Rydal Mount, if he knew any- 
thing about Mazzini at Genoa. Last night Mra Arnold and I 
sat with Mr. Wordsworth for above an hour, and he gave us 
many interesting particulars which he had heard from this 
Italian gentleman, with whom he had been much pleased. He 
said he had asked him about Mazzini, and heard a veiy high 
diaracter of him iu eveiy respect Mr. Miers siud that shortly 
before leaving Italy he had called on the mother of Maziini to 
ask her commands for her son. Sha waa not well, but she 
■aid, "Don't teU Giuseppe that you found me ill, but tell 
him that not a day of my Ufe passes that I do not thank God for 
having given me such a son." Mr. Miers added that "it was 
worthy of a Spartan mother ; but what made it so valuable 
was, that it was uttered by a Christian one." 

Wordsworth spoke with strong and deep feeling of the present 
state of Italy and the crusbmg despotism of Austria, supported, 
as it is in secret, by Bosua and Prussia. There is no law of 
copyright in Italy, bo that the more excellent a book is the less 
chance an author has of making anything of the fruits of bis 
mind. Wordsworth's discourse last night was varied, accurate, 
moral is its tone, and admirably descriptive of some scenes at 
Kismes especially ,^iiot a trace of age or forgetfUlness, not a 
link displaced in the chambers of imageiy, or in the moral 
bearings of the subjects he was discussing. I cannot think 
that Milton himself could have talked more loftily against 
despotism, or more excellently on truth and justice.] 

Owing to MisB Hill's death it was not necessai; for 
Mary to retam to me in Yorkshire ; and as soon as I had 
settled all my affairs, consequent on the succession to my 
aunt's property, I rejoined her at Ihmdiffe in September 
1839. 

We very soon entered on the possibility of the pro- 
jectied purchase of Lancrigg as a sonuner refreshment, and 
as her future home at my death, and as I cordially entered 
into the plan, we authorized Mr. Wordsworth to act as our 
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agent in the affur, which he was most kindly pleased to 
undertake ; and as few people have erer been so faTonied 
as to have had such a poet as their man of bueiness, or such 
a elerk as his beloved dau^ter Dora, I here insert her 
letter to my daughter on the final arrangements, received 
in October 1839:— 

From Dora Wordtteorth to Mary F. 

" Btdu. Hduxt, October Z\d, 1S39. 
"Uy father, who is gone down to Calgartb, where he 
remains all night, requested me to inform yon that this 
EDorning he had a long iDterriev with old Bowlaodson, which 
ended in his agreeing to purchase the property of Under 
Lancrigg for one thousand and tiiir^ pounds, seventy pounds 
less than Mr. K. at first asked ; but my bther particularly 
desired that I might say the price ■ was very handsome, and 
more than he was likely to get from any other person, and yet, 
duly weighing the mtereats of bnyer and seller, his conscience 
allowed him to take the land at that prioe.' My &ther named 
to Mr. R. the time when it beet suited Mrs. Fletdier to take 
possession. His reply was, < The custom of the country is to 
pay down the purchase-money on the 14th Februaiy, when the 
purchaser comes into possession of the ploughed land, of the 
pasture land 26th April, of the houses 12tiii May; and it 
would not be convenient for m^ on account of my farmer, to 
depart from this custom.' And my &ther vratored to say 
that, under these circumstancee, doubtless Mrs. Fletcher would 
be willing to abide by the custom. My &ther desired me to 
express his great satisfaction at your becoming possessors vX 
this little property, which has for so many years been BO dear 
to him and his, and where so many happy houn have been 
passed by them ; and bis earnest wish that many years of like 
bapiv enjoyment may fall to your and Mrs. Fleteher's share, in 
which wish I most cordially unite, as would my mother and 
Miss Fenwick were they here, but they left Ambleside this 
morning for a three weeks' absence in the county of Durham, 
— my mother to her lelatives at Stockton-npon-Teee, Miss 
Fenwick to hers at Whitton, where she is to meet Mr. Henry 
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Taylor and his bride, whom tie Is bTinging down to introdnce 
to hia father and mother. They were married at Hastioga on 
Thursday. Almost the last thing my mother said to me was, 
< Be sure you write to me as soon as your father has completed 
the bargain with Rowlandsou, that I may tell the pleasant 
news to Mrs. Arnold, and, indeed, we BhsJl give pleasure to 
many by this " bit of news.'" Mr. Allen Harden looked bo 
bright upon it to-day ; ha is here on bis return from Italy 
only for a few days." 

In May 1840 I to<^ lodgings at Tfaorney How, 
Grasmere, to enable us to superintend the alterations wo 
intended to make at Lancrigg, bo as to fit it for our summer 
quarters and Mary's future home. This furnished ua with 
occupation and interest of a varied kind, assisted as we 
were by the advice and kindly interest taken in onr 
new posaesdon by Mr. Wordsworth and his ladies at the 
Mount. 

[The following extracta from a family note-book, written at 
the time, may be worth inserting here as relating chiefly to 
our intercourae with the iumatea of I^dal Mount after we 
became stateewomen in Easedale : — 

From. M. F.'t NoUiook. 

We reached Thomey How on the 1st June 1840, from 
Edinburgh. The day was bright and " beautiful exceedingly " 
when we reached our old mountain lodging and took 
posaeadon of our bonny bit of earth ai^oinitig to this 
little &rm, which looked its best to welcome us. Mrs. Taylor, 
ha Mary, and Angus had arrived some days before, and our 
old landlady of the sommer 1833 gave us a kindly welcome. 

It is a goodly comer wa have lighted on " to bigge our- 
selvea a bower in," and a dream of former days seems about 
to be realized without much effort on our part So far it is 
safer than if it had been eager^ pursued. The beauty of 
Easedale is even greater than we remembered it to be, and 
Lancrigg ao cheeriid and innocent-looking^ basking in the 
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8UU. I hope we shall not spoil it The Wordsworth party 
wete kind enough to call the day after we came, but we had 
goue to Oreen Head Qhyll to get a supply of bread from the 
chief baker of the place, aud missed them. 

On Thursday we called at the Mount, and the following 
dxj, the 4th June, Wordsworth came to an early dinner here. 
He was in a very happy mood, aud threw himself into the 
interests of our possession in a most engaging manner. 

After dinner we all walked over the Intack part of 
I^ncrigg to our boundary wall, aud to the point the poet 
especially admires, as commanding the wild mountun view 
into Far Easadale on one ude, and the more cultivated peep 
bto the Yale of Oraamere on the other, with the church- 
tower, the lake, and the end of Loughrigg aa the boundary, 
which is a kind of sun-dial from tfcwit point of view. We 
went through the West Copse, which led na past Kitty Crag 
to Far Easedale, and back to Tbomey How by the flat part 
of the valley which goes by the name of Bootbwaite, a 
faTOurito evening stroll of the poet. 

After this we liad many meednga of real business with 
several neighbours Wordsworth consulted, because, aa he 
said, " They understand these things much better than I 
do." When we attempted to thank him for the trouble he 
was taking for us, he took leave, saying, " I always feel that 
those who receive a benefit kindly also confer a &vour." 

July 31st we spent at Rydal Mount, a bright evening. 
Mr. Henry Taylor' and his lovely wife came with Miss 
Fenwick. He is etill very handsome, with much of thought 
and power in hia countenance. Mr. Wordsworth told as of 
a visit they had a few days before from the Princes of 
Ashantee, and added, "They were very good company;" 
and the ladies spoke of the pleasing ezpreasion of the 
younger Prince. It is to be hoped they may escape being 
eaten by their subjects when they return. What a contrast 
a tea-party at Rydal Mount, perhaps the highest point in 
man's civilized life in all its bearings, and a cannibal carousal 
in the jimgles of Ashantee I It would be very interesting to 
trace the progress of these two Princes, if one could really 
1 Aathor of ■■ Philip Tan Artovelde." 
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get near their minda. They are at present under the care of 
a judiciouB tutor of the name of Pyne. 

The following evening we went to drink tea with oui 
cousins the Williamsons,' at Mary Fieher's, where Mr. and 
Mjs. Wordsworth joined us, walking from and back to Rydal 
Mount over the fell way. Mary Fisher had been their 
serrant in their early dayii at the cottage at Town End. 
After tea the conversation turned on Crabbe and his poetiy. 
Wordsworth considera him a dull man in conversation. He 
said he did not either give information, nor did he enliven 
any sut^ect by discussion. He spoke highly of his writings 
as admirable specimens of the kind, but be does not like the 
misanthropic vein which runa through them. He was aur- 
prised to hear from my mother that Crabbe'a proao atyle was 
so atiff and artificial in his letters. He siud that generally 
good writers of verse wrote good prose, especially good 
lettera. " Cowper's letters are everything tJiat letters can be, 
and many of Butds's are marvellous." His brother Gilbert, 
too, waa an excellent prose writer. I attribute thia very 
much to thfl method pursued by their futhcr, and described by 
their tutor, Mr. Murdoch, a youth engaged to teach them. 
He details it in a letter in Dr. Currie's " life of Burns,"] 

A few days after our return to Dnnclifie we were 
followed by dear Margaret and her five children. Dr. Davy 
having been requested by Lord Palmerston to undertake 
a special service at Constantinople with the view of effect- 
ing some refomi in the medical department of the Turkish 
anny, which had been agreed upon between the British and 
Turkish Governments. 

We spent a happy winter at Duncliffe with this addition 

'Ht. uid Mrs. WilliunBon. He wuthe onlfcbild of m^mothet's e«rl<r 
fHend &nd cousid, K Diwaon of Wighill, who muTied a Lincolnehire 
dergpnan snd died in IBOO. The lecond vife of her toa and 107 mothar 
became intiinatB ftieods, and met tiequeatlf both at IdJicrigg and at 
their home, Headingl; Panonage near Leeds. Th«; now livs «t 
Faintowe dmi Bath, doing good which wilt live after them in the 
hearts of the many oiphani her loving care has rescued from miaerj and 
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to oar family, preferring to adopt the plan of joint houee- 
keeping to having Beparate establishments. 

Mary and I returned to Tfaomey How in April 1841, 
to expedite the proceedings of the dilatory vorkmen of the 
valley, who were highly amnsed at my Yorkshire activity 
in expecting them to be at work at seven A.H., and express- 
ing surprifle that the old men mounted the ladders and the 
young stood in idleness below. Our chief carpenter and 
man of affairs, old Edward W — , was a fine example both 
in look and manner of the Westmoreland artisan. He 
told ns that in our absence he discovered one morning that 
the foundation of one of the walls of the old part of the 
bouse had given way in the night, and that it was necessary 
for the safety of the building that the wall should be taken 
down and a new foundation made. The reply of the 
builders was, " They 're nobbut women, they '11 niver find 
it out." Our protector replied, " It mun come down. If 
tbey are nobbut women, we munna be rc^es," 

Another of our Orasmere wallers amused us by hia opinion 
■ of Mr, Wordsworth. My daughter, when enforcing her 
desire to have the chimneys like those in Troutbeck, sud, 
" Mr. WordBworth thinks they are the beat for this country, 
and we must do what be tells ua." " Yes," said the man, 
deliberately, " M'appen he has as much sense as most on 
us." 

On the 16thof July 1841, the anniversary of the fiftieth 
year since my marriage, we took possession of our dear 
little Lancrigg home. 

We spent a very pleasant autumn seeing mnch of our 
Mends at Fox How and other kind neighbours ; Hartley 
Coleridge, often coming in to share our early dinner, and 
who, with his gentle oddity and large range of contempk- 
tion over his own thoughts, always added something to our 
stock of ideas by these wandering visits. We never made 
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out whether he liked ub or not, but we always nutde him 
welcome. 

Our pleasant viUa at DunclifTe had during our absence 
been sold In a somewhat illegal manner, so that we were 
obliged to move, and I authorized Mrs. Davy to take the 
large old-fafihioned house of Mmxayfield, which was nearer 
Edinburgh, and which accommodated our united families 
comfortably ^or the winter. 

Dr. Davy returned from Constantinople and joined us at 
Murrayfield in January 1842. A very few nights after his 
return I met with a bad accident by a fall down stairs. 
There was a deep cut and bruise on one side of my fore- 
head, and I was some hours, perhaps days, under the im- 
pression that the injury might be of a serious nature, but 
I bless Qod I never for a moment lost consciousness, and if 
I were asked to mention three days of my active and 
varied life I would wish to live over agun, I think I should 
say those three days that succeeded this accident, so intense 
was the feeling of devout thankfulness that it had pleased 
God to preserve my life and senses from sudden and afflict- 
ing disorder. My recovery was wonderfully rapid at the 

We returned to Lancrigg the end of April 1842 to com- 
plete the fumishing of the house and h^;in gardening 
operations. Angus joined us soon after, and one day after 
being overheated by a long walk as I was resting on the 
sofa in the drawing-room and Angus was reading to me, I 
was suddenly seized with a giddiness in the head, the room 
and everything seemed whirling round me, and though I 
never lost consciousness these attacks returned so frequently 
as to alarm both myself and my family ; the seizures were 
BO sudden and my helplessness under them so great as to 
threaten danger. Dr. Davy had the great kindness to 
come from Edinburgh to attend me ; he remained with us 
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a monUi, and by his skill and attention, tinder the Divine 
blessing, the remedies applied proved BUcceBsful. While 
this tendency to vertigo continued, I was not allowed 
either to read or write much, nor could I converse without 
feeling a heat of head which I had never experienced before 
my accident. It was a summer of uncommon beauty. I 
sat much under the oak-tree, and carriage exercise always 
agreed widi me. 

[It was dnnng this time, when out dear mother was laid 
aside ftom her usually healthy and vigorous life for the fiist 
time in my recollection, that an event so moiuufiil to our 
locality, and indeed to all England, occurred — Dr. Arnold's 
sudden death. We experienced on that occasion a pleasing 
mark of attention from one of our peasant neighbours, who 
lived between Rydal and Graamere. The intelligence of this 
event reached the memben of the Arnold family then at Fox 
How veiy early on Uonday morning; and this neighbour, 
knowing of my mother's ilhiess, and of the great intimacy that 
subsisted between us, and fearing she might hear it suddenly 
in one of her daily drives, walked to I^ncrigg and reached it 
before 7 a.m. She asked to see me in my room. This enabled 
me, in some degree, to break the suddenness of the shock to 
my mother ; and it was a pleasing testimony of the interest 
this neighbour took in both families. There was a long sus- 
pension at this time, owing to her illnees, of any continuation 
in her family records of the sad events of that summer, for in 
August of the same year the two youngest little boys of Dr. and 
Mrs. Davy were cut off in one week by virulent scarlet fever, 
and interred in one grave in the West Church Cemetery in 
Edinburgh. In writing of it afterwards, our mother says, in . 
1844] :— 

It vas a sorrowful season; for not only had family 
afBiction, in the death of the two dear little grandchildren, 
be&Ilen us, but we had lost a neighbour and friend whom 
ve hoUi loved and honoured. This was no other than diat 
great and good man, Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He died of 
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epasmofthe heart, on the 1 2th June 1842, after a few hours 
of acute suffering. He was taken away in the midst of his 
great usefulness and wonderful happiness, leaving a wife 
and nine children — and such a wife! sharing his every 
thought and devoting herself to his happiness with un- 
equalled tenderness. As I said in writing to her long he- 
fore his death, and can now repeat, with more confirmed 
conviction of tlieir truth as appUed to him than of any 
man I have ever known, Milton's words — he lived in their 
lai^ge Christian import — 

" Aa ever b bis Gretit Tukmagter'a eya" 
The sensation the death of this eminent scholar uid truly 
Christian philosopher produced in our valley was remark- 
able. He had only spent a small part of the last eight 
years of his life here, and yet, without popular manners, 
hia excellence, his gentle-heartedness, and genuine humility 
of min d, had made the poor consider him their friend, and 
the rich their genial and kind-hearted neighbour. 

The return of his bereaved family to Foi How without 
him, this sad, sad summer, was an affecting circumstance 
to all of us. Their Ught had indeed become dim, but was 
not extinguished ; for his works and his life, written by a 
faithiul chronicler, will guide and comfort the lovers of 
Christ and goodness so long as the English language 
endures. 

My friend Lord Jeffrey writes to me in a letter lately 
received : — 

[" What you say of Arnold, and what I have been reading 
of hia correspondence, will make the neighbourhood still dearer 
and more interesting to me when we make out our visit to you. 
It is long since I have met with anything at once so loveable 
and so exalted. He was truly a noble creature ; with the 
firmness of a hero, he had the softness of a woman, the devot- 
. edneas and eeal of an apostle or a martyr, and the gentleneu 
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and lowliness of a buhful child. I do not now wonder at 
what I used to think the ejtaggeratlon with which Mar; used 
to apeak of his character and the charm of bis home life. It 
it sad to think that such an example and such a teacher should 
have been so early lost to the world. 

" I feel, I believe, as jou do as to poor T. Campbell ; and if 
I had not always all your indulgence for his Aults, I am sure 
I am now disposed to remember nothing but his geniusand his 
Tirtues, for I am quite aware that be had many virtuee and 
endearing qualities, though they were more apt to give them- 
selves out to such gentle natures as yours than to those on 
whoee ' pigeon livers ' he could not so well rely, t am glad 
to see they mean to give him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. I am now agitating for one at Glasgow also. God 
bleai yon. F&Ancia Jeffket." 

We spent the winter of 1642-43 at Murrayfield very 
quietly, as prudence was strongly enforced on me since 
my bte illness. 

Lord Jeffrey and Mrs. Mackenzie were among our kindest 
and most frequent visitors, and we could scarcely have bad 
any society more to oar taete. Lord Cockbum also looked 
in upon us often, with his clear eyes and grand forehead 
sdU untouched by age or wrinkles. 

We returned in April 1843-to Lancrigg, and as age was 
beginning to make me feel frequent journeys and the care 
of two houses somewhat irksome, we resolved henceforth to 
make Lancrigg our permanent summer and winter home. 

We were decided te make this arrangement by Dr. and 
Mrs. Davy having resolved te sell their house in Edinburgh, 
where they had suffered so much, and to establish tbem- 
eelvee for the future in the Lake district. They bought a 
few acres of land a short distance &om Ambleside, on the 
tvay to Rydal, and bnUt an excellent house there, which was 
just finished and inhabited before Dr. Davy accepted an 
appointment offered to him in his own department in the 
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West Indies. His mind was too active to be happy at his 
age without useful emplofmeot. 

Thus, much to my contentment, it came to pass that we 
formed a little family colony in a district early endeared 
to us by frequent visits, by many enduring Mendships, 
uid, besides the abiding charm of the " everlasting hills," 
possessing a circle of people singularly free from the frivo- 
lities of fashionablelife.while it combined still "plain living 
and high thinking " at the fountain-head^ of that glorious 
Sonnet There was also more than ordinaij cultivation 
among the gentlefolks, who were chiefly ladies, and mnch 
of honesty and independence among the working classea, 
with very little poverty and distress, except what intem- 
perance produced. 

The winter of 1643-44 was the first we spent in Ease- 
dale, and we found it by no means too sombre or solitary. 
There was a frequent intercourse between our friends of the 
Rydal valley, and Mrs. Davy and her children spent the 
Christmas week with us. My grandson, Henry Fletcher, 
too was with us, and left us on the 22d January 1844, 
for his first term at Oxford. 

We had the gratification in OctoberI844of avisitfrYmt 
Dr. and Mrs. Alison. Dr: Alison's is a character that 
deserves to be loved and honoured. He has devoted hia 
life to the health and comfort of the poor, and his means 
also, and the excellent pamphlet he published in 1840, on 
the destitution of the poor in Scotland, awakened all classea 
in that country to a sense of shame, and a desire to inqnire 
into and remedy the abuses he was the first to disclose and 
make public. In consequence of his book, associatdona 
were formed in Edinburgh, and in all the great towns in 
Scotland, to inquire into the statements he had made, and 
to apply to Parliament for a Poor Law for Scotland more 
1 Bfdal Honnt 
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Bnited to the condition of l^e people, and to the increased 
vealth and ability of the higher classes. Dr. Alison will 
in after times be considered one of the greatest benefactors 
of his country, aa he is now looked up to as the man most 
distinguished for personal and active exertions in the cause 
of humanity. We considered it a great honour to have 
such a man under our roof, and Mrs. Alison's talente, prin- 
ciples, and most agreeable manners, make her worthy to 
be his wif& It is one of the true pleasures of age to be 
able to continue the early friendship I had for their accom- 
plished father in the persons of two of his children. Dr. 
Alison and dear Mrs. Surge. 

After the Alisons left us, the days shortened, and winter 
set in early, with more than usual severity. Henry Fletcher 
came from Oxford to spend his Christmas, and his cheerful 
temper cheered our winter fireside. My sailor grandson 
Archibald, who had just been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, joined his brother here on his way to Edin- 
burgh. The brothers were delighted to meet again. Archi- 
bald's promotion was a joyful event, and his coming a great 
pleasure to us alL 

We had some pleasant neighbourly gatherings at Christ- 
mas, and to keep my birthday in January, when games and 
charadee were performed by young and old with great 
effect. Our pleasant neighbours, Mrs. Cookson and her 
daughters, assisted and enjoyed the fun, and I was glad to 
feel a growing intimacy and regard between Mrs. Cookson 
and myself. It is not often warn friendships are formed so 
late in life ; but she commanded my respect and afiection 
from the first by her dignified submission to altered circnm- 
stances, her active benevolence, and her motherly heart 

The Rev. Robert Graves, at that time and for several 
years the curate at Bowness, was a favourite guest at the 
family gatherings which took pUce on the 16th Januatyto 
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keep my birthday, and he was playfuUy designated my 
"poet laureate." He ia a man much beloved, of wide 
gympathies and varied cultivation. 

We never for a moment repented of our resolution " to 
marry the Lakes after flirting " with them so long. 

\To Mrt. Fletcher. 

ON THE BSTENTV-nrrB ANNIVERSARY 0* HKB BIfiTBDAV. 

" Far to mine inward sense a solemn toll 
That word, thy birlhdat/, Friend revered, conveys ; 
Yet when upon thy stately form I gaze, 
And drink thy glance, — bright efflux of a soul 
Whose charity still flows from pole to pole, 
Whose flre of youth still bums with kindling tays, — 
Scarce can my wondering mind believe thy days 
^ve years hare pass'd man's limitaiy goal. 
Time's Favourite art thou ; to thee we turn 
For memories of the great his depths conceal, 
Thine honouring friends ; nor these alone we learn. 
But fresh enthusiasm quaff and holy £eaL 
Then live, live on ; Heaven leave thee still below, 
To warm our old heariis with thy vernal glow. 

"E. P. G. 
•'Janvary 18, 1845."] 

In April 1845 we made a railway expedition to London. 
At seyenty-five I travelled from Lancaster to Euston station 
without fatigue. We spent three agreeable weeks with 
my dear old friend Mrs. Chapman at Blackheath Park. I 
went purposely to visit her ; and it was delightful to see 
how happily and tranquilly she passes the evening of her 
days in the midst of her aflectiooate family, two eons and 
three daughters. It is instructive to see that, with much 
difi'erence of opinion on religious pointe, they agree to differ 
withoat any abatement of love or respect towards each other. 

We spent a pleasant hour or two with the Jeffrey's at 
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their hotel in Brook Street, and met there the good old 
Whig Lord Lansdowne, who was very courteous and kind 
to (m old Ediaburgh Whig lady who could go back as far 
in her recollection of public events as he could himself. 

We saw Mazzini frequently during this period, as my 
good friend was not afraid of him, and he was invited to 
join us more than once at Blackheath at luncheon, where 
his eloquence and the power be then had of expressing 
himself in good English was appreciated by all. He is a 
noble-minded creature, a man of great ability and elevated 
spirit, ready to undergo martyrdom for the deliverance of 
hie country from the difTerent tyrannies which crush it — 
north and south, east and west. He is not loud, but deep 
in the expression of patriotic feeling, and righteous in his 
hatred of oppresaioo and injustice. 

There is still a deep melancholy about the habitual ex- 
pression of his fine countenance, but it is very difierent 
from what it was when I first saw him in 1837. He is 
evidently working for his country with more of hope than 
he then had. He gave us a little account of bis Italian 
school, which still goes on, and spoke with deep feeling of 
the brothers BandierL When we told him how much we 
had liked Thomas Carlyle's letter about him at the time the 
opening of his letters was brought before Parliament, his 
face lighted up with pleasure, and he said, " Yes, and you 
do not know why it was so good of Carlyle to write it, for 
we had before that some differences of opinion which had 
led to some coolness between us, but when he saw I needed 
a friend be came to my support ; that I call noble." He 
spoke of Sir James Graham's attack upon bim in the House 
of Commons with perfect composure, saying that he felt it 
more for his friends than for himself. 

We reached our dear home the end of May 1845, after 

this little peep into the bo^ world, and enjoyed a pleasant 

B 
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eummcT seeing seTeral old friendH, with the usnal variety 
that summer brings with it at the Lakes — of agreeable 
strangers &om distant lands. 

We accepted the pressing invitation of our kind friends, 
the Miss Campbells, 35 Heriot Row, to go to Edinbuigb in 
the spring of 1846, taking my granddaughter Grace Davy 
with us, that she might have the advantage of Edinburgh 
masters for a time. We reached Edinburgh on the 26th of 
Februaiy. We had no cause to complain of our wintry 
journey, and were most lovingly received by our warm- 
hearted friends. 

On the morrow, Sunday, I was too tired to go to church, 
but after morning service we had several visitors. Lord 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Thomson, Dr. Allen Thomson, and others. 
If I had ever doubted the warmth and kindness of the 
Scottish character, this visit to Edinburgh would have 
convinced me of it. 

The hospitalities and cordial welcomes of a whole winter 
were crowded into the two very agreeable months we spent 
under the roof of our hospitable friends. We scarcely made 
a single new acquaintance, nor did we wish it We went to 
no public places of any sort, or to any fashionable parties, 
but our time was occupied from seven in the morning tUl 
ten at night, when I was glad to retire to bed. From seven 
till sine I wrote letters in bed by candle-light. We break- 
fasted at ten ; after that till twelve I had a lev6e of humble 
fnends, old servants, and pensioners, those who wished to 
tell me their family history and hear mine, without being 
objects of charity. After luncheon, the world, as it may be 
called, flocked in upon us, and none of those whom we had 
known ever so slightly failed to pay us this mark of personal 
regard on our return to Edinburgh. We dined out three or 
four times a week, attending Lord Jeffrey's most pleasant 
soir^s to which he gave us the enMt, and also Lady 
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Murraj's, at both of vhich ve met many I had known in 
the noneiy, now eminent barristers. 

One of onr highest gratifications during this visit to 
Edinburgh was to hear Dr. Chalmers address his humble 
congregation in the Tannera' Warehouse in the West Fort, 
where he has assembled a ragged school for week-day 
teaching, and it is nsed as a place of worship on Sundays. 
It is near the scene of the Burke murders. The persons, 
old and young, who are gathered together there, nerer 
probably before heard the word of God, or were taught to 
feel their relation to Him as immortal beings. 

We breakfasted with Dr. and Mrs. Chalmers at Morning- 
side the day after he completed his sixty-sixth birthday. 
His morning prayer was beautiful, one of its petitions I 
remember, " Give us, Lord, such holy dispodtions on 
this side of death as may fit us for the blessedness Thou 
hast prepared on the other side of death for those who love 
and do Thy truth here, in lowliness of mind." 

Dr. Chalmers spoke with great interest of the Lakes and 
of Wordsworth, asking many questions about him, and 
returning to it when other subjects were introduced. He 
said he took a walk &om Fife to Westmoreland in 1797, 
and he afterwards visited Rydal Mount tn 1817. He said, 
" I always felt attracted to Wordsworth by his love for the 
common people." In speaking of Grasmere he sud, with 
a sweet glow of countenance for a man of sixty-six, " There 
is an intense loveliness about that place." He spoke very 
warmly of Dr. Arnold's sermons, and said they contained 
Evangelical doctrine without the phraseology which often 
weakens the effect of the most important truths. 

We saw For the last time our faithful friend of many, many 
years. Dr. Thomson of Morland. His mind in his eightieth 
year was in full vigour, and it was a mind of great strength 
and energy, with much warmth and generosity of feeling. 
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We spent a most agreeable day at Belmont. Lord 
Mackenzie's conTereation has increased in riclineBS and 
flow, and in a quiet humour peculiarly hia own ; his wife 
as charming as ever, and all the intercourse we had with 
Lord Guninghame and his wife, and many other dear 
friends of " auld lang syne," made us rejoice we had nnder- 
taken this journey once more to experience afresh the 
feelings of gratitude towards those with whom we lived, 
and all who received us so lovingly. 

In the autumn of 1846 we had several agreeable visitors, 
one American lady, Margaret Fuller, and two friends with 
hw, spent some hours here. She struck us as very original, 
with great powers of expression and genuine enthusiasm for 
what is good and beauti&l, which always attracts me much. 
She is neither English, Scotch, nor Irish, but it is pleasant to 
be able to communicate in our own tongue so freely as one 
can do with an agreeable American woman of genius. 

In September, Sir John Richardson paid us a week's 
visit on his way to see his venerable mother at Dumfries. 
We had not met since the death of his excellent wife 
a year and a half before this time. He spoke much 
about the different characters of his children, and we felt 
that besides his many flue qualities, he united in a 
remarkable degree the tenderness of a mother's feelings 
towards them, with a father's anxiety for their good 
and happiness. 

After passing a pleasant and peaceful winter at Lancrigg, 
Mary and I joined Mrs. Davy and her daughters at Leun- 
ington, in February 1647, almost a new scene to all of us; 
but good masters for the giils were to be had there, the 
object of our going. 

After paying several short visits on the south cosst, and 
also in Yorkshire, Mary and I reached our beloved Lanc- 
rigg on May 17th, 1847. 
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Easedale tu in the perfection of its early beauty, and 
we never felt it eo much as on this occasion, or enjoyed the 
blessing of its repose more thanlcfully. 

The preparations for Mary's marriage so occupied the 
time that intervened before that event was to take place — 
the 4th of August — that we saw less company than usual, 
and I have little to relate except the calm anticipation of 
a marrit^e, that was for a time to separate me from my 
affectionate and constant companion ; but I felt we should 
be little apart in the body, and uot at all in spirit, and 
that in her union with so amiable a companion as Sir John 
Richardson I confided her to one who would greatly add to 
her happiness as well as to my own. 

\To Mn. Chapman, from Mrs. Fletcher. 

" Jme i6th, 1847. 

" I ought to have thanked you before this for the affectionate 
coDgratnlations I received from you od the happy prospects that 
are opening for my dear Maiy. Hers, as Joanna Baillie writes 
in her coDgratulatory letter, is ' both a reasonable and romantic 
marriage ;' and this description of it accords with Mary's 
character, which is at once reasonable and romantic — reasonable 
iu her estimate of the value of things, and romantic in her 
standard of what is requisite in character to interest her affec- 
tions ; hence she has always been a fastidious person, and, 
fortunately, Sir J. Richardson happens to possess the qualities 
to which she hss always attached moat importanca You, my 
dear friend, who know what we are to each other, will fed for 
me, as many do ; but I am more delivered from leif on this 
occasion than I ever expected to be, and I can assure your 
motherly heart that Sir John doee not wish us to be separated 
at all, but that in winter at least I should make my home at 
Haslar for the future. Mrs. Davy claims me for the alternate 
winters, and the summer months I shall spend at Lancrigg as 
usual, if God so wills it ; but it is presumptuous to look for- 
ward at seventy-seven. 

" I ought to t«ll you, my dear old friend, that Sir John 
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Bichardson Annkly told u tbat in tM» no intelligence con- 
cerning the fate of the Franklin Expedition reached England 
bj the letani of the whtJe-abipe this autumn, or by their own 
return, which be fully expects, he bad promised to conduct a 
aearching boat expedition to set forth in the spring of 1848. 
This is the only cloud in the distance \ but if Maiy is willing 
to undertake the charge that would then devolve upon her, it 
is not for me to gainsay so generous a resolutian." 

Letter from Lord Jtffny. 

" E. T. COLLBOE, Taetday, lltk Maj/ 1847. 

" Mt etsb skab Hbs. Fletcueb, — It always makes me 
happier and better to get a letter fromyou,for{tmakes me think 
moro favourably of out common nature, and of myself also, both 
as belon^g to it and as capable of being gratified by finding it 
10 loveable. Generally, too, it lets me see that the most truly 
loveable are the most surely happy, and tliis, I need scarcely 
say, is peculiarly the case with youi last moat kind, most pleas- 
ing, and most amiable communication. Tou have told me 
everything so frankly, so reasonably, so gently, and so naturally, 
that I enter at once into all your feelings, and rejoice in your 
joy, as cordially as if I had ^ways had the same interests and 
anxieties as to the objects to which they relate. 

" Do assure my dear Mary of the entire sympathy I have 
in her prospects of happiness, and of my confidence in their 
being realized. I always thought her rather too difficult and 
disdainfiil of onr poor rough sex, and ara very glad that she 
has at last found one to reconcile her to it, and much obliged 
to Sir John Kchardson for having procured us that indulgence. 

" I hope to see both her and you once more before I die ; 
but it cannot, unfortunately, be now. . . . — With all love, 
and respect, and good wishes, and blessings, believe me always, 
my dear Urs. Fletcher, veiy affectionately yours, 

" F. Jeffrkt."] 

After the marriage took place (on the 4th of August), 
and the wedding guests had dispersed, I courted repose, and 
Margaret, with her osual attention to my wishes and com- 
fort, invited the whole party to spend the evening at 
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Leeketh How, leaving dear Mrs. Taylor to stay quietly 
with Bie at Lascrigg. Days and weeks passed on, en- 
livened by letters from the married pair on their tour 
through Holland and on the Rhine, where they piud an 
interesting visit at Pastor Fliedner's Institution at Kaisers- 
werth. Sir John having a hope of getting some change 
made in the nursing arrangements at Haslar HoepItaL 

Mrs. Taylor, her daughter, and Angus, formed my home 
circle. Some very agreeable neighbours, of the name of 
Broadley, took lodgings at Thomey How that autumn. 
We found them a great acquisition, and met frequently in 
a pleasant way. Our autumn passed pleasantly, and every 
exertion was made by those with me to lessen my feelings 
of regret, or rather of want, in the loss of her who, as Words- 
worth used to observe, was my " inseparable companion." 

\Frvn Mrt. Fletcher, to her daughter Mary, 

" September 1847. 

" I have been reading with great interest Mr. Brooks' 
iucceaaful action against a fleet of pirates off Borneo. I see 
that great and good man is coming home to have his Ooveiuor- 
ship of Labuau ratified. If he ie at Portsmouth I hope Sir 
John and be may meet ; he is a noble specimen of what dis- 
ioterested courage and humanity can achieve. I think your 
husband and he are kindred spirits. 

" I took a turn before breakfast this morning, and stood at 
your favourite point at the gate looking into Easedale. I also 
took leave of poor Wifie,^ but hope to see her agdn at Haslar 
and you on ber back. I gave Joseph strict charges to see her 
safe in her box at Ozenbolme. Hta. Arnold came with the 
Lesketh How party yesterdt^ to dinner. I see how much she 
muwes yon when she comes here, dear llary. To me yon are 
so constantly present that I think I miss you less when I am 
in company than wheu I am alone, and could have a quiet chat 
with yon ; but in or out of company I bless Ood for having 
> A fkTOorite gra; pon;. 
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provided you with objects of affection and opportunities of lue- 
fiilneas vhich vill be of such value to yon after mj death. 
Thia hope and belief cheere and supports me continnall;, and 
prerents my compIainiDg of onr tempomy separation."] 

At the end of October, when my other children left me, 
I vent to Lesketh Hov. It was a cheerful, pleasant winter. 
Mrs. Davy and her dear girls did all that affection mid 
sympathy can do to cheer the occasional languor of age, 
and I blesa God for having given me such a child as 
Margaret, fulfilling as she does the duties of a Christian 
ter, wife, and mother. 



[^rom Utter to Ker daughter Mary. 

" NovwAtr 2Vk, 1847. 
"We went tins evening to drink tea at Rydal Uount, and 
found the dear old couple t&e-&4ite. Mis. Arnold went with 
us. Mr. Wordsworth was more like his fonner self than I 
have seen him since Dora's death. He showed us two letters 
he had had this week from ladies he had never seen or heard 
of, — one in prose, the other in verae. The former said she was 
the wife of a hard-worked London Bolicitor with five children. 
She found her greatest solace for all her cares and troubles in 
his * ExcursioQ.' She compared herself to a wearied traveller 
seated by a dusty roadside, tired and tfairaty, when lo I a 
fouDtun of fresh water sprang up by her side ; she drank of it 
freely, was refreshed and strengthened to pursue her journey. 
This was the effect ' The Excursion ' pnldnced on her mind 
and feelings. The other lett«r was from a solitary single woman, 
who describes herself as one who has survived all her kindre<l 
and the friends of her yonth, and, seated on the sandy beach 
at Southport, she can forget all her sorrows when she has a 
volume of Wordsworth in her hand. Some of the lines are 
very good, and reminded us of Crabb& Mrs. Arnold told him 
a gentleman at Oxford bad made Susy read to him Words- 
worth's Poem of ' Lycoris,' and we begged him to read it to 
as. He stud it was suggested to him one day at TJllswater, 
in the year 1817, by seeing two white sunny clouds reflected 
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in tbe lake. ' The; looked (be said) like two swbdb.' He 
read the poem twice over, in bU most beaatiful Eud impreaaive 
manner. It describee a feeling quite familiar to me, — the pre- 
' ference the young have for autumu and the old for Bprmg."] 

LeskeUi How, 15th Januaiy 1848. — I bless God for 
having permitted me to see this Berenty-eightb birthday in 
the posseasioQ of all my mental faculties, and in bodily 
health less infirm than is common to persons of my age. 
I have through thia long life experienced ho many mercies, 
that my heart is full, but not full enough, of thankfulness 
and love towards that Being who created imd redeemed 
me. Blessed be His name. From infancy I have been an 
object of tender love to all my family and relations that 
watched over me. I bad the kindest and tenderest of 
husbands, and now, in my seventy-ninth year, I am blessed 
with most dutiAil and affectionate children and grand- 
children, and many most attached friends. This day I 
received testimonies of this love and respect from dear 
Maigaret and her three children, from Mrs. Taylor and ber 
Mary, from my own Mary and her excellent husband Sir 
John Richardson (whose letter I shall keep while I live), and 
from my son Angus, who never forgets his mother's birthday. 

On the 19th of February 1848, Mrs. Davy and I and 
her two daughters set off in the train from Birthwaite to 
Liverpool. We were most kindly welcomed by Mrs, 
Bathbone and her excellent husband at Green Bank, and 
spent three days most agreeably with them. They are 
people whose whole lives have left a track-life to those who 
follow them, both of them being constantly occupied in 
seeking and finding opportunities of doing good. They 
unite with all the most active principles of the Christian 
character, the most liberal opinions, and a spirit of charity 
and good-will to those who differ from them in religious 
opinions. 
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Mis. Eathbone introduced me to a moat remarkable 
character, " Catherine of Liverpool," the well-known washer- 
woman, who, after helping all her poor neighbours to keep 
themselves clean, while she herself was toiling for her 
d«lf bread and supporting her aged mother, and making 
her house a refuge for many an orphan child, is now, 
through the iuSuence of Mrs. Bathbone, placed at the 
head of a great washing establishment for the poor. 
Catherine is an Irishwoman, and a Methodist, and has all 
the fluency and cheerfulness of her countrywomen, with all 
the Christian love of God and her neighbour which John 
Wesley taught his followers as the main evidence and test 
of their religion. It did one's heart good to hear Catherine 
pour out her gratitude to Mrs. Rathbone when that lady 
was not within hearing. 

FroiA Green Bank we went the first day to Rugby to 
see Archy Davy, and the following day (the 23d) reached 
the Euston Square station, where Angus met us ; and we 
found waiting for us, in the lodgings taken in Weymouth 
Street, dear Mis. Taylor and her daughter, Sir John 
fiichardson, and my own Mary, who were on a visit to 
Lady Franklin. A gadder heart than mine was not that 
day in London, to have my four surviving children and my 
excellent son-in-law, Sir John Bichardson, and three dear 
great-grandchildren all about me, in health and comfort, 
and all making merry at my expense when I insisted, after 
my journey, on setting forth before dinner to make my- 
self "hraw'" by buying a cap and bonnet in Regent 
Street. 

I had not Been my dear Maiy since I had parted with 
her on her marriage-day, the 4th of August. We were so 
glad to meet again, that the traces of anxiety on the near 
prospect of parting with her husband were that day not 
predominant in her speaking countenance. 
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\PixH of later to Mra. Stark, from Mn. FUtchar. 

"Haslak, MuTth mtk, 1848, 

" The poblic and private erents that have filled the last five 
veeka aiuce ve left Leaketh How and reached this place leare 
me at a loss how to writ« to ;ou at this the firat leisure hour 
I have been able to comnumd. ... I remained with onr 
■aaembled family party a week in London, dining out nowhere 
but at I^dy Franklin's, where the lUchaidsoDS were on a ridk 
On the evening of the S4th, at Lady Franklin's soir^, Dr. 
Boott came in and gave us the fint news of the French revolu- 
tion — that is, the news of the tocsin sounding in the streets 
of Paris, the tricolor waving as of old, the fraternization of the 
people, and the military helmets (not headi) carried on poles 
through the streets, and the people rushiDg into the Chamber 
of Deputies, crying ' Vive la JUpubliqtu,' We were struck 
dnmb with this astounding intelligence. Mr. Cailyle was sit- 
ting by me at the time. I looked at him, hoping he would 
q)«ik. He said not a word, but broke out into a loud laugh, 
and rose and left the hoose, to devour the journals, which that 
night were filled with news ftom Paris. 

" I had engaged Mauini to breakfast with us the following 
morning, and he came ; by that time the flight of the King 
and of Quizot was known, and the excitement bod become 
exceadve. It was beautiful to hear Mazzini's eloquent and 
simple lamentation over the moral degradation of GuiioL ■ It 
was from his lectures,' he taii, ' I first learned to love dvil 
and .'eligious liberty ; and that such a man should truckle to 
the base measures of Louis Philippe is deplorable.' I asked 
Uauini what effect this would prodnce in Italy. ' The most 
gbrious effect,' he answered ; ■ the fall of the French monarchy 
is the restoration and union of Italy. 

"We heard a few days after this Hazzini had left London 
for I^iris ; and he is one of those master spirits destined, I 
trust, not only to serve but to save his country. He is a 
determined and uncompromising republican, bat so true a lover 
of justice and humanity that he will take do part with those 
who do not make these their principles of action. . . . 

" As to French affairs, I cannot pretend to see or nnderatand 
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how tbe fiDaDcitil difficnltjes are to be got over. Lamartioe 
immortaliEed himself at first b; aboliahing the punishment of 
death for all political offences ; but m; great hope is in the 
ascendent^ of Odillon Borrot over the National Guard and the 
middle classes. Hb estraordiuary freedom from selfishness and 
party spirit in yielding to and even eupporting the Frovisional 
Government till the elections are over, when they resign their 
power to the vill of the National Aaaembly, is above all prtuse. 
If all this can be accomplished without anarchy and bloodshed, 
it wilt be owing to the moderation of OdiUon Barrot and his 
friends, who stand in the poution the Gironde held in 1793. 

"What a beautiful mai^estation does this contrast of 1848 
to 1793 make as to the impioTement and progress of Europe 
iu the last sixty years 1 TeU Mrs. Bannatyne, with my kind 
love, that I r^oice she has lived to make this glorious com- 
parison. It is a comfort to us both to know that the smalleat 
services those we loved best rendered to the good cause in those 
days of cowardly oppression, when they, and honest men like 
them, never shrank from the maintenance of high principles, 
that such service then, tells now in the different reception that 
EDgland and Scotland gave to this over that state of things in 
France iu 1 792. But I must quit this most engrossing subject, 
and come down fkim my hobby to private matters. 

" Sir John Richardson left us last Monday, and was to sul 
yesterday from liverpool to New York. He gave me a short 
sketch of hia route, which I sent to my granddaughter, desir- 
ing her to make a copy to send to you. 

"Aa Sir Edward Pany told me yesterday, 'I think no man 
ever set out in a truer missionary spirit, or made a more gener- 
ous sacrifice of private happiness than he has done,' and I am 
thankful to say his wife fully participates in the unselfish- 
ness of his conduct. The separation has been and is a very 
great trial to her. I thought her looking very ill and anxious 
when I came, but she is calm, subdued, and not uncheerfuL 
She is devoted to the children, and they cling round her with 
confiding affection. She and I have the heart-in tercourae we 
always had, and I am thankful I think I told you Sir John 
had kindly proposed to take Thomey How for the governess 
and children during the time of his absence, so that we might 
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be as little separated as possible. lAncri^ would not liold us 
all with my other summer guests. 

'■ I return with Margaret iu April, and Mary joins me in Uay 
with her little Suck. The Admiralty allow Sir Joha the use 
of the bouse here should Westmoreland not agree with the 
children. I hare not written so long a letter for many months, 
so, dear friend, yon must take the quantity instead of the 
qiuility. Ood bless you all. E. F."] 

Lancrigg, 14th January 1849. — To-morrow, if it please 
God to spare me till. then, I shall have completed my seventy- 
ninth birthday, and entered upon the eightieth year of my 
life. This is a solemn thought, and ought to excite in me 
the deepest tJiankfulDese to God for having been pennitted 
to enjoy so much health of body and mind at so advanced 
a period. I have not been without my share of trials and 
disappointments, or deep sorrows, but they have been ac- 
companied with many alleviationB. I have loved much, 
and have had the happiness to be much beloved, as a 
daughter, wife, and mother. These are the crowning 
mercies of God in my pilgrimage hitherto, but my soul 
longs for a more intimate communion with God. I delight 
to do His will, and rejoice in the spirit of tbankfiilness 
for " the goodness and mercy " which " have followed me 
all the days of my life," bnt I deplore the dnfiilnesa of my 
nature : I am too apt to be disturbed by trifles, am too 
impatient, and not sufficiently attentive to the feelings of 
others. I have too much self-love, and am not so humble- 
minded as I would desire to be. Oh my God, Thou who 
knoweet my infirmities, have mercy upon me ; pardon my 
transgressions in thought, word, wd deed ; make me to 
feel habitually that " I am poor and needy, but that Thou 
carest for me;" and in Uie trial that awaits me, the parting 
with my dear and dutiful child Mary, who has been my 
affectionate companion from her childhood, grant that I 
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majr submit without repining to a separation that she feeli 
not less than I do, but which it is plainly her duty to do, 
and mine to suffer. It is a more grievous separation than 
that occasioned by her marriage, because she then had a 
cheerful and happy home to go to, and the companionship 
of her husband to cheer and support her. Now her anxie- 
ties about his safety are aggravated by her sorrow for poor 
Josephine Richardson's illness and her concern for me; 
but God, who knows the singleness of her heart and the 
integrity of her porpose to do her duty, will support and 
bless her. 

Lancrigg, April 21, 1849, — Towards the end of Decem- 
ber 1848 a joyful event occurred: Dr. Davy returned 
safely and in good health from Barbadoee, and the thank- 
fulness and gladness of heart thus afforded to my dear 
Margaret was visible in her countenance and the improve- 
ment of her health and spirits. 

Another event conducive to my tranquillity of mind 
and domestic happiness occurred. Angus had been invited 
by the Colonization Sodety in London to accompany some 
deputies from their committee to visit the latge mannfactur- 
ing towns of Yorkshire for the purpose of promoting emi- 
gration to Australia for the unemployed operatives. The 
Chartists opposed the meetings held at Leeds for Uiis pur- 
pose; at Huddersfield, however, the deputies secured a 
patient hearing, which was much owing to the personal 
influence of Mr. W. E. Forster, of Bradford, who is con- 
sidered by all parties as the poor man's friend, so that his 
approbation of the views of the Colonization Society induced 
about ninety hand-loom combers to volunteer to emigrate 
under the auspices of the Society. Angus ofiered me a vint, 
and brought with him at my request his kind friend Mr. 
Forster, to spend a week at Lancrigg. Mr. Forster had 
been first made known to us by Mrs. Charles Fox, of Fal- 
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month. On thu occasion he broaght with him a novel 
then juat published, " M&17 Barton." Mr. Forster did not 
know by whom it was written, nor did we know for some 
months after this, but we were at once strack with its power 
and pathos, and it was with infinite pleasure I heard that 
it was written by the daughter of one whom I both loved 
and reverenced in my early married life in Edinburgh, so 
that I had a twofold pleasure in making Mrs. Gaskell'e 
acquaintance through Miss M. Beever, who knew her at 
Manchester, and who told me she always asked about me 
with interest. Thus by these seeming chances are people 
brought into contact with those who are associated with 
much that is of interest in their past lives. 

My dear Mary set off for her Haslar home with the 
three younger children, as their sister was unable to leave 
the good medical care she had at home. This separation 
was a great trial to us both, but we submitted to it without 
complaining, and Miss Craik, who had joined me at Lane- 
ri^, kindly agreed to remain with me tUl the end of March, 
and Angus agreed to remain with me for the winter. Miss 
Cr^, the danghter of one of my oldest Mends, proved a 
most pleasant companion to both of us. She has a most 
inteUtgent mind, always in pursnit of knowledge; great 
sweetness oftemper,and quick sympathies. We had a quiet 
but by no means an uncfaeerful winter. 

Towards the end of March I was consdons of an ez- 
cesuve activity of mind, even amounting to a painftil 
degree of restlessness, like a person who, on the eve of a 
long journey, remembers to have left many needful things 
undone, and feeling the shortness of time to do them in, 
is in a continual huny and state of unrest. About the 
end of March I used to awake every night with a distract- 
ing pain in my head. I certainly thought (notwithstanding 
Dr. Davy's opinion that the symptoms were not alarming) 
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that I had not long to live ; and I bless Grod, humbly and 
fervently, that in the moments of eztremest pain, when 
death would have been most welcome, I had a strong 
persuasion that the severe suSering He permitted me to 
experience was but a new proof of His Fatherly love and 
mercy. I bad, through faith in the blessed promises of 
Hie Son, made my peace with Him, so that I had no fear 
of death ; but my heart had fainted under the terror of 
the bodily agony that commonly precedes the separation of 
soul and body, and the thought of parting with my dear 
children was often overwhelming. Now 1 perceived the 
goodness of God in sending me this sharp pain to wean me 
from life and disarm death of all its Ixxlily terrors. The 
only desire of my heart was to assemble all my children 
about me, that I might see them once more before my 
mind was utterly gone. They came most affectionately at 
my call, and before long the pains gradually subsided. I 
got more sleep, and by this 23d of April 1849, 1 record 
with thankfulness my comparative restoration to health. 

On the Ist of May 1849, after this illness, I rose ranch 
refreshed. It was a glorious morning, the first day of sum- 
mer according to my calendar. When I looked out of the 
window, at six in the morning, a crowd of poetical images 
and recollections filled my mind ; and though I could not 
express them poetically, I set down my thoughts in mea- 
sured lines as follows : — 

couPOBCD IN THE KABLY HONirao OF UAT 1st, 1849, Br Jt r. 

Hail I glorious day, in Spring's fresh verdure clad, 

Qneen of the year, all Nature worships thee. 

Last eve, at twilight's close, I marked the swift 

And wingM harbingers of summer days 

Flock to their clay-built homes beneath the eaves, 

Wearied with flight ; and at the morning's dawn 

They give thee welcome, while the " wandering T(dc«" 
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Had traveUed long, and far, to join hia notes 

To the ^aA gush uf Bong that htub thy coming. 

The litUe lambs skip with fantastic glee, 

And the green carpet with which earth is clothed 

Ib spangled o'er with fiowen of brilliant hue. 

!Rme was when I, a happy village child. 

With eportive gladness ranged the floweiy fieMa 

To gather garlands for this feative day ; 

The scented cowslip, purple orchis joined, 

And wild blue hyadnth, with primrose tufts. 

For votive offerings at each cottage door. 

That eigh^ summers have not dimmed the sense 

Of these pure pleasures — Ood, be thine the pnuse ! 

\Pari of Utter from liri. FlOcher to Sir J. IticAardion. 
" 1849. 

" I little expected once more to feel the same deep interest 
in any event which my dear husband and I did feel in the 
French revolution of 1789, before France had committed 
savage cmelty, and when all good men rt^oiced in the destruc- 
tion of a grinding despotism, Uie fmits of which were bitterness 
and ashes; but the Roman Republic has roused the same 
high hopes and the same deep interests for the restoration of 
that noble people. We hear that Mazzini is actively employed 
in exhorting the people and restraining them from acts of 
violence." 

To her daughter Mary. 

" LuKXTH How, 8th Jv^ 1S49. 

" I have to thank yon for two most welcome letters. Alaa 
fbr Rome I I knew how you would feel when yon read 
< The French in Rome ; ' but Mr. Price gave me some comfort ; 
be said, ' You may be sure the noUe defence of the Roman 
people will have an imperishable influence on the future state 
of Italy. Formerly the Italians could not depend on each 
other ; now that distrust is vanished. All true friends of 
fireedom will understand each other, and it will be in vain for 
Austria or the united despots to crush the spirit t}tal defence 
has manifested.' There is still great comfort in this hope, 
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and it ia nobler in the Aaaemblj and the Triumvirate to spare 
a masaacre than to immolate tboiuands of innocent Tictinu 
on the shrine of national independence. Those vho have 
fallen will not have fallen in vain if their fate ehall rivet the 
love of liberty and hatred of oppreaaion on their surviving 
countrymen." 

To lAe Same. 
" Yesterday, about two o'clock, we drove off to call on iSiB. 
Gaekell at Millbrow, and found her, with her two friendly 
inmates and fine children, looking bright and happy. She 
has a noble countenance, intelligent and modest She received 
UB, as abe always does, with that expression of heartfelt 
cordiality the Richardaons did at Chatham. She came back 
vrith us to dinner. The Palmses came to tea, and were 
delighted to meet the writer of 'Mary Barton.'" 

To the Same. 

"Tbou art thy father's own daughter. The lines are 
beantiful, fiilt of high and noble feeling. ... I will not be- 
lieve that Uazzini has fled, but if he has fled from so base, so 
perfidious an enemy, it is not that be fean death, but that be 
has still faith in the good cause, and he may yet serve it and 
fidfil hie high mission, for if there ever was a soldier that took 
righteousness for bia breastplate, that soldier is Maznni. 

" I expect every moment the car to be announced that is to 
take the children and me to I^ncrigg to meet Mrs. Oaakell and 
her party to take luncheon there. They are to go to Easedale 
Tarn after it, while I take repose. Dear Lancrigg ! you are, if 
possible, more present to me there than anywhere els^ and I 
cling to it."] 

Soon after her return to Fox How in September 1849, 
Mrs. Arnold aeked me to meet her distinguished guest, 
the Chevalier BuDsen, who, with his wife and daughters 
and one son, was staying with her for a few days. The 
very high estimation Dr. Arnold formed of the Chevalier's 
talents and goodness made us very anxious to see him. 
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His conntenaace beams with benevolence, and Ms conversa- 
tion is full of good feeling, intelligence, and liberality. I 
was glad to hear him reprobate the interference of f^ce 
in the affairs of Italy, and speaMng of Maxnni he said, 
" He is a man of very great ability, perfectly honest, and 
pnrely diunterested, but I do consider him a fanatic in 
politics." He thinks highly of the national character of 
the Italians, and very lowly of the French. " The French 
have no faith in anything ; they change their political 
principles as easily as the colour of their cockade ; to-day 
it is bine, to-morrow red, and the next day tricolor." He 
seemed to think free institutions quite incompatible vith 
Papal domination, and did not risk an opinion as to what 
might be the final resnlt of the liberal movement in Italy. 
For Kossuth and his brave Hungarian compatriots he ex- 
pressed great admiration and sympathy. All he said was 
expressive of candonr, liberality, and good faith, and I felt 
it a new obligation to Mrs. Arnold that she had allowed us 
to meet this excellent man. 

About three weeks later we set off for Mr. Williamson's 
parsonage, near Leeds. It was here I had the very great 
satisfaction of learning accidentaUy from the schoolmaster 
that Sir John lUchardson had reached Lake Superior on 
his homeward route. This cheering intelligence had ^ 
peared in the Timu of that morning. He had not been 
heard of for more than twelve months, and I well knew 
the happiness this intelligence would convey to all at HasUr. 
We spent two days most agreeably with our kind friends 
at Headiogley, and on Thursday evening reached Rugby, 
where I found a letter from Mary, who had received a tele- 
graphic despatch from the Admiralty with the joyful news. 
Next day she met me with a light heart in London, and 
we remained with our good friend Dr. Boott till we left 
town on Tuesday the 30th of October for Haalar. On the 
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Snndaf I went to hear Mr. Gurney preach in M&rylebone, 
called for Madame Mohl at Mrs. Reid's, and drove to see 
our ezcellent old friends, the Miss Bailliee, at Hampatead. 
MiBB Joanna told na her sister was ninety, herself, I believe 
being eighty-six, and both still enjoying life with thankful- 
ness. We dined that day with dear Mrs. Taylor, saA. on 
the nexl I went with Dr. Boott to see the Nineveli marblea 
at the British Musenio, and the model lodging-honsee for 
the poor near St. Gilea. That district looked more dirty 
and onwholesome than any of the w^ds in Edinbnrgh, 
and the cholera had prevailed there to a frightfiil d^ree, 
while out of fourteen hundred inhabitants of the model 
lodgings in its neighbourhood there had not been one 
case. 

On our reaching Haalar the little boys dung round 
their mamma's neck with such eagerness that they fairly 
brought her to the ground on the threshold of her own 
door. 

On Monday, the 6th of November, Mary had a telegraphic 
despatch that the Riibenw3. had reached Liverpool It 
was Sir John's birthday, imd we had hoped he might have 
spent it with ns, but he did not reach London till Tuesday 
night. Next day he had to report himself at the Admir- 
alty, where he was detained some hours, and where he met 
with Sir James Boss, who had appeared there that day on 
his return &om the Arctic Expedition. Of course we were 
all on the ^t wot as the hour of the arrival of the train 
approached, and at eight o'clock on the 8th of November 
£Sr John was joyfully received at his happy home. We 
all thonght bim looking better and younger than when 
he went away. There never were more heartfelt prayers 
of thaukfulnesa than those he read to his family thai 
night. 
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[Pari ofltUerto Mrs. Arnold, Fox ffoK,Jrom 
Mrt, FlOeker. 

"Habub, Nov. 8; 184S. 

" Some honn' detention at the Admiralty makes tu doubtful 
whether our dear tntTellet majr reach hie h&pi^ home till to- 
morrov. In the meantime I b^;in a letter to yon, which I 
shall leare open till I can tell you he is actually under his own 
roof The lively empathy Maiy meets with from all her 
neighbours and friends here is really most delightfriL Sir 
John Richardson has been prayed for by name in the parish 
church at Alventoke daring the whole of his perilous travel 
by land and water ; and the warm-heartedness ezpreesed on 
all occasions by his sailor shipmates and brother offloen here 
makes one reidly think ttiere is a f^huess of feeling in the 
Bailor's heart that ia not to be found in the same degree 
among landsmen. 

" How glad we are, dear friend, to hear of your delightful 
letters from all your absent sons ; but your dear William is 
my hero now, and you know I am much addicted to hero-wor- 
■bip. There is not any one to whom I have mentioned the 
Tolontaiy labour of the young eoldier in the work of educa- 
tion that baa not been struck with this energetic tnut of bis 
father'a eon. 

" A telegram has just come fxota the Admiralty to say that 
Sir John may be here to-night. 

"I write with many joyful interruptions from friends coming 
in with hearty congratulations. Good news circulates through 
Haslar with telegiHphic speed." 

To Mil. SooU,/rom Mrt. Fletcher. 

"H*SLifi, Nowmber lOW, 18*9. 
" Before I rise T must indulge myself in thanking you Sir 
the sweet note I received from yon yeateiday. I do not know 
a holier or happier feeling than that of gratitude towards those 
we love and honour. Both Mary and I left your house with 
that delightful feeling. Our traveller arrived by the late trun 
on Wednesday night I had my pen in hand to tell yon the 
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good neva yesterday, but waa interrnpted before the poet-bora 
Boonded. He csme in while his childien were dancing to the 
tone of — 

' There's Dte lock tbont the bonw,' 
and yon may believe hie eotraiice did notspoU our rairtb, though 
it gave it a more subdued and qniet character. He is, thank 
Qod, in perfect health ; nor could we extort from him a single 
complaint of the hardahipe and priTations he has suifered." 

"Haslab, /(Miuitv 3<UA, ISSO. 

" My DXAB Msa Bitboe, — I have wished to write to you, 
bat hod not conrage to enter on the subject uppermost in my 
mind — the dreadful loes your dear brother and all of you bare 
met with in the death of dear Mrs. Alison. She was a i«re 
creature, a very gifted womau. I always admired bnt never 
knew her well till after Dr. Alison's publication of his pamphlet 
about the poor, in the year 1840. I sawhowveij deeply her 
heart was in that work, and how she waa affected by the moral 
effect it prodnoed ; for it was truly a revelation of the condi- 
tion of humanity which no one had previously believed in or 
Buijtected ; it led to great reaulta, and she lived in the deep 
interests her husband bad roused in the thinking part uf the 
community. She said she ' was a proud woman in seeing his 
labours so appreciated.' Theu came his illness ; and the fine 
spirit that had been so elated waa severely stricken, but not 
crushed ; her aensibilities were so acute that she suffered more 
from anxiefy than most others equally attached would have 
done. I cannot regret she took that last journey to Eng^d, 
becanae she did it for Au sake, and the [Hilmonaiy complaint 
waa too deeply fixed to be curable. We were much comforted 
to hear how calmly and how like a Christian yonr brother 
beius his great afSictioD. Pray offer him our Idndeat and moat 
respectful sympathy. Within the last few days I have lost 
another friend whom 1 most sincerely lament — Lord Jeffrey. 
I cannot now think of Edinburgh without Mrs. Alison and 
Lord Jeffrey without a depreaaion of spirit which I thought 
nothing less than a bmily bereavement would have occadoned. 

" My old age is cheered by the great happiness I see in this 
household. Since the return of my excellent son-in-law, Maiy 
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ia one of the happiest of Tomeo. I never saw & mind more 
finely balanced than Sir John's ; with all the enthuuainD that 
led him, on a principle of duty and affection, to undertake his 
arduous expedition, he has the kindest, gentlest heart, and the 
most sweet and cheerful temper, with a fund of infonnatjon. 
I hope to remain here till the first week in March, after which 
I intend, please God, to join the Davys for six weeks in Lon- 
don." 

From Mri. Fisher U> Mn. Davy. 

" HlSLAJt, l§t February 18G0. 
" The death of Lord Jeffrey is indeed a mournful event to 
me. Thou|;h so little in advance of him in years, I had always 
considered him a young man, young in the vigorons powers of 
hie mind, and young in the gentleness and kindness of his heart 
— this last quality had been gaining strength by the exeidse 
itf home affections ; and it is impossible to have seen him with 
his grandchildren climbing on his knee without loving the 
affectionateness of bis disposition as much as one always admired 
the brilliancy of his talents. If I, who have for many years 
seen so little of him, feel the sadness of this stroke, what must 
it be to his home and ■ inner circle,' as he used to call that 
uf his familiar friends. It ia about fifty years since I first met 
him at James Grahame's ; brilliant^ in conversation was then 
his great attraction, and flippancy his great defect. It was 
probably the secret ambition of those who conversed with him 
that made them afraid of him ; I know this Arom experience. 
He delighted in cbecking aspiring or ambitions women, as he 
used to call Mrs. Millar and me — 'women that uould plague 
liim vrith rational conversation ' — and for many years of our 
early acquaintance I feared more than I liked him. Just in 
proportioQ as I aspired less, I gained more of his esteem and 
respect ; and latterly there was, as you know, a perfectly 
friendly feeling tacitly established between us. The country 
owes him and his eoadjutors a vast debt of gratitude for their 
fearless and noble advocacy of civil and political freedom in 
the great questions of hberty of conscience, freedom of the press, 
general education, abolition of exclusive privileges, abolition of 
the slave-trad^ and a hundred other subjects, where the eman- 
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dpation of the public mind from the trammels of Blavish pra- 
judice ma; be traced to the influence of the EdinhuTgk JRevitu). 
" I believe Jeffrey was a liappier maa in his age than in hia 
youth, though I could not help thinking, at the time I aaw him 
borne on the shoulders of the people when be was chosen mem- 
ber for Edinburgh in the winter of 1832, that that was the 
moat splendid conjuncture of his fate. Many were the ^ad 
tean that were shed on that occasion, when the triumph of the 
good cause be had so bravely advocated was attested by the 
people's choice. He took it all so calmly ; and he became a 
humbler and therefore a greater man the more ha was dis- 
tinguished. I shall never forget the last earnest converution 
I bad with him, after having heard on all sides on our return 
to Bdinbnigh of bis unequalled reputation as a Judge. I aud, 
' I ngoice, Lord Jdlny, to have lived to know that the Court 
of SeaaioD poesesses the confidence of the couutiy.' He 
answered with great animation, ' Tes, Mrs, Fletcher, but if it 
bad not been for the indomitable eouroffe of your husband, in 
the worst of times, when be and one or two more mainttuned 
the independence of the Bar, we younger men would have been 
trampled on and the Court of Session would never have 
eqjoyed the confidence of the country.' I have registered 
this saying of Lord Jeffrey in my heart of hearts, and I would 
have you engraft it on that of your children."] 

March 1850. — We spent a rery agreeable evening at 
Mr. Wedgwood's, where we met Sir Eobert Inglia, who 
recognised me as an old Edinburgh acquaintance, and 
Madame Fulzky, the charming wife of a Hungarian patriot, 
who had been the secretary of the distinguicdied Kossuth. 
He had sacrificed immense possessions in this noble cause, 
and this heroic woman had followed him into exile. Her 
father, a rich banker at Vienna, fiimished them with die 
means of living in very bumble lodgings, and yet not a 
regret or complaint escaped her. She had with difScultf 
avoided the horrors of captivity in an Austrian prison with 
her three little boys. Their flight was arranged and 
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twcompliBhed by the courage of a gentleman who acted as 
her hnaband'e principal steward, and who attended them 
in the assumed character of a common servant. Madame 
Pnlzky is a very attractive penon, reiy pretty, and com- 
bining much intelligence and eneigy of character with the 
most engaging gentleness of manners. We became well 
acquainted, and saw her often. 

At dear Mary's earnest desire I sat for my picture to 
Mr. Richmond, a most agreeable man and very distin- 
guished artist. We met him at Mr. Gumey's, at whose 
house we spent a delightful evening at dinner. 

We dined also one day at Lady Davy's. She called one 
morning and politely asked me whom I should like best to 
meet I sud, " Kogen the poet," whom I had never seen. 
" Certainly," she said, " yon shall meet him on Wednesday, 
if you will all come and dine with me." She kindly 
brou^t him, however, next day to call upon me, and I 
found Mr. Bogers most courteous, lively, and conversable. 
Bnt a day or two after he was seized with a fit of the gout ; 
BO Lady Davy said, to console me for the disappointment, 
she had asked Lord Lansdowne to meet ns. I sat next 
the Lord President of tJie Council, whom I remembered 
in Edinburgh above fifty yeara before, when he was Lord 
Henry Petty, and lived with Dugald Stewart He had the 
greatest reverence for that excellent man, and spoke of his 
Bdinbni^ life and of his friends Homer, Jeffrey, and 
Playfair, with much interest and kind-heartedness. 

I had the honour of a call from Mr. Cobden and his 
agreeable wife, brought by a very pleasing friend of Mrs. 
Gaskell, Mrs. Schwabe, who had eagerly sought Mrs. Gas- 
kell's acquaintance after reading " Mary Sarton." 

The last day we spent in London was one of the busiest 
I went to take my last sitting at Mr. Richmond's, from 
thence to call on the Dowager Lady Grey ; found her mind 
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as active in benevolent pursuits and as acute as ever, and 
was mucti interested in the wide circle of ber philantliropic 
iotereste. She is a wonderfid person of eighty-five. From 
Ker house we drove to Lambeth Palace, a striking old 
building. 

April 1850. — ^We reached Leeketh How on the 8th, and 
heard distressing accounts of Mr. Wordsworth's dangerous 
state. He continued to sink daily, and died on the 23d 
of April 1850, about three weeks after he completed his 
eightieth year. Although no one had expected his recovery 
for several weeks, it ia not ea^ to describe the mournful 
feeling his death occasioned. It was a personal loss ; every 
one who had enjoyed his society and friendship felt there 
was much taken out of life that was most worth living 
for. To himself it was a blessed change, for his grief for 
the loss of Dora, bis only daughter, was incurable ; and 
though his devoted wife had lost everything that made life 
precious when she lost him, yet such was the unselfishness of 
her love towards him that I verily believe she was thankful 
he had not been left to be the survivor. She watched by 
him day and night, and saw him laid in his grave on 
Saturday, the 27th of April, in Graamere churchyard. 

[From Mr I. FUtcho" to her daughter Mary. 

"April^i, 1660. 
" Mrs. Davy had a message by James Dizon to say if she 
and Dr. Davy wished to see the remaioB tbey might go to 
Bydal Uount Tliey went accordingly. Dr. D. advised 
me not to go, he thought I might be too much excited. They 
were both much struck by the likeness of the countenance, in 
the deep repose of death, to that of Dante. The eipressioii 
was much more feminine than it bad been in life — very like his 
sister. She bean this sad loss with nnexpected calmness. She 
is drawn about as usual in ber chur. She was heard to say, 
as she passed the door where the body lay, < death, where 
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utbyating} grave, where is thy Tictoiyl' Dear Mra. 
Wordavorth has all the earth! j support she can have ; her two 
BOOS are with her, and heavenly support is mercifully given 
her. She is able ia calm reaignatioD to occupy herself with 
household duties much as usual The funeral is to take place 
to-morrov. It has, as yon truly say, been a great privilege to 
have seen this great and good man ho nearly. I think it may 
be said of him ■ that he did jiutly, loved mercy, and valked 
humbly with his Qod.' The foneral is to be very private — 
only Dr. Davy invited &om this house. Margaret, the girls, 
and I intend to drive to Oraamere an hour before, to Hr. 
Jefferiea', and we shall go into the church before it arrives." 

To the Same. 

» 1*1 May 1850. 

" Did I not, dear child, give you a detailed account of the 
Aineral % If I did not, it must have been from the impreadon 
that Margaret had done so, when we returned from that 
mournful acena We met Mr. and Mta. Barker^ on the way 
to Qrasmere Chnrch. They only heard of our great poet's 
death as they came the day before, and could not resist the 
desire to pay this last tribute of respect to his memory. 

"The same simultaneoos feeling filled the old church of 
Qrasmere with unbidden but most sure mourners. When Mrs. 
Wordsworth, supported by her two sons, followed the coffin 
into the church, I should not have recognised her figure, it was 
so bowed down with giief ; but she bore it calmly, and I stood 
opposite to her when she bent over the grave. When she was 
seated in the carriage on leaving the churchyard, Mr. Quilli- 
nan told na they feared she would have fainted. 8be did not, 
however, and after she returned home she resumed such firm- 
ness and compoBuie that she joined them at tea, and made it 
for them. 

" Every Grasmere face yon know of the upper grade was at 
the fiineral, but I was sorry not to see any of the peasantry, 
he was so peculiarly the poor man's friend. James Fleming 
was there, and the Greens. I bad intemled to go on that day 
to Lancrigg, but really, after the solemn scene in Grasmere 
1 Piesent Bisbop of Sjrdnejr, *Dd hia wife. 
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churchyard, I could not give my miad to hooaeboTd cares and 
troubles, ao we returned Btrught to Leeketh How and passed 
the eTeDiDg quietly. I slept little that Dif^t, and in the 
morning I put iuto measured lines the thoughts that had kept 
me waking, which one of the girls is to copy for you."] 



We saw him laid within the quiet grave, 
Near to the yew he planted. 'Twas a day 
Of most rare brightness, and the little birds 
Sang no sad requiem o'er the hallowed spot : 
'Twas as they welcomed him to his last home. 
All Nature glowed instinct with tender love 
For him, her fervent worshipper, no more 
To chant her praises 'mid her mountain wilds. 
Her streams and valleys, "vocal thru' his song." 
There lives not one whose pilgrimage on earth 
Has been more blest, by God's especial grace, 
Id stirring Heaven-ward thoughts iu fellow-men. 
His was no narrow creed ; he loved mankind 
Because Ood's law is love ; and many hearts 
In loneliness and grief have felt his power 
Work like a charm within them, lifting high 
Their thoughts ftom earthly fums and sordid caiea 
To life's great purpose for the world to come. 
Sweet was the privilege of those who shared 
His daily converse, marked hu blameless course 
And learned the true philosophy of life 
Under his teaching, simple, but sublime. 
Peace to his honoured memoiy ; peace to those 
Who cherish fervently within their souls 
The beautiful realities he taught 

\LaterfTam.J. BaiUtA. 

" Mt deae Mes. Flbtcreb, — Yonr Thoughts on Leaving 
Graemete Churchyard are so touching and so just that I cannot 
delay one moment expressing my sympathy. They do indeed 
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express the peculiar worth, umplicity, and wisdom of the 
man, and nobody will pass throogti that place of graTes wich- 
OQt feeling it deeply. William Wordsworth taught mach in 
his own peculiar way, and we were not quite aware how much 
and how effectuaUy he taught till his noble lesson was nearly 
drawing to a close. 

*' Many thanks to you for sending ua a copy of these lines, and 
for letting us know how his excellent wife, Hrs. Wordsworth, 
bears up under her severe affliction. She was a mate worthy 
of him or any man, and his sister too, such a devoted, noble 
being as scarcely any other man ever possessed. . . . 

*' To have a grandson and hi* son returning from India on a 
three years' furlough is indeed an nncommon event May this 
great-grandchild arrive in safety and be a blessing to you all I 
The boy will think hie great-granddame a young beauty if yon 
look as well on his arrival as when I saw you last . . . 

" The air is mild and delightful on our hill, and we breathe it 
with thankfulness, though in the course of nature we cannot 
expect, and should not desire, to breathe it long. 

" With all kind wishes to yourself and your distinguished 
&mily, I remain, my dear Mrs. Fletcher, affectionately youra, 
" J. Bajlux. 

" EUMPSruD, Tvietday ATommg, Jvne Ulh, [1800.]" 

The following letter, addressed to Harriet Martineau, on the 
Bobject of Somerset, the Negro boy, was written about this 
period, and was, I believe, inserted at Miss Martineau's desire, 
in some Anti-slavery periodical either here or in America : — 

Mrt. Fletcher to Harriet Martineau, 

"LuicBioa, 1850. 
"Dkab Miss Mabtuteau, — It has been said that the 
noblest act of the British iWliament was that which gave 
twen^ millions of British gold to purchase the freedom of 
eighty thousand slaves in the British colonies. I think it 
was a still nobler act of national justice and humanity when 
in the case of Someraet, in May 1772, it was decided by the 
Terdict of a London jury that the moment a slave set foot on 
English ground he was free ! 
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" Id the tummer of 1S07, when I resided with m; fttmilj 
in Narthumberlaud, I hod the good fortuoe t« meet with an 
intelligent old kd;, Mrs. Judith Sharp, the sister of GrsoTille 
Sharp. She gare me man; interesting anecdotes of her 
brother. Though descended from an old family in the countf 
of Northumberland, Ur. Sharp was himself a shopkeeper in 
Cbeapaide. In one of his earlj morning walks in the suburbs 
of London, he met a poor negro boy ; and observing that his 
head was bound with a bloody handkerchief, he asked wliat 
accident had befallen him. The boy simply said, 'It was 
Uassa did it' On questioning him further, Mi. Shaip 
learned that the poor slave had been sent as a present from s 
slaveholder in Jomtuca to his brother, a merchant in London, 
and that this London slaveholder had, in a moment of brutal 
anger, struck the boy a desperate blow on the head with some 
sharp instrument. The boy tan away, and hod been some 
days begging in the streets, having no one to protect or take 
care of him. Mr. Sharp took him to the neanst hospital, had 
his wounds examined and dressed, left him under medical can 
for some days, and when all danger from the wounds was 
over, he took him to his own home, and bade him remain in 
his service, at the same time acquainting his former master 
where he was to be found. The ruffian claimed him as his 
property. This was exactly what Mr. Sharp wished. He 
defended the negro's right to Areedom before a jury in. 
WestminBter Hall ; and Lord Mansfield had the honour to 
record there the immortal verdict which became fVom that 
day the law of England. Not many days aft«T that great 
event was known throughout all London, Mrs. Judith Sharp 
told me a lady was sitting in her balcony overlooking the 
Thames between London Bridge and the West India Docks ; 
she saw a small vessel hunting towards these docks, and 
heard a piercing cry, and the name of ' Oranville Sharp ! 
Granville Sharp !' loudly shrieked as the vessel passed rapidly 
below her balcony. It instantly struck ber — 'This must be 
a kidnapped negro ;' and, without a moment's delay, this 
energetic woman went straight to the Iiord Mayor, made an 
affidavit of what she had seen and heard, and obtained a 
warrant to search every vessel in the West India Docks for 
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him wlio had cried so londly on Oranville Sharp far mercy. 
After some honre' search, a iroung negro was found concealed 
under an empty hogshead, his hands and feet tied together, and 
his mouth bandaged. This victim of avarice and cruelty was 
instantly liberated by that glorious verdict of a London jury. 

" Oh that America would leom this lesson before it is too 
late to avert a servile war — that she would learn to ' be just 
and fear not' Had George Washington lived in our days, his 
magnanimous spirit would have taken the side of Negro 
Emandpation as fearlessly as he did that of American 
Independence. He did not live up to that period of social 
progress which some of the eulightened Americans of the 
Kurthem States have now reached. In his day, the mother 
country, who boasted herself iVee, was not ashamed to carry 
on the slave-trade, and to curse her possessions in the Southern 
States of America by leaving them the legacy of that most 
foul and impious traffic But a greater than Washington will 
yet arise in America, a man capable of making a great personal 
sacrifice of property in human beings, one that will not only 
plead the Negroes' cause in Congress, but will rislc all personal 
consequences, and will hold out the right hand of felloweliip 
to such a noble effort of humanity and justice. Such a day, 
I trust, is not far distant in America, when Mrs. Chapman, 
you, and many others, who have laboured in this most 
righteouB cause, will find their reward in its accomplishment. 
— I am, dear Miss Martineau, truly and respectfully yours, 
" Eliza Fletchbe."] 

I remained with my friends at Lesketli How till the 
4th of May 1860, on which day Margawt came with me 
to Lancrigg and remained with me some days, leaving 
Grace and Sissy alternately to be my companions before 
Mary and Sir John, Josephine, and little Edward, arrived. 
It was a happy arrival ; Mary's cbeeriul countenance 
denoted a heart at ease, and Sir John and Josephine 
expressed cordial admiration of Lancrigg. Mary and he 
employed themselves actively in thinning the shrubberies 
a few days after they came. Josephine and Eddy explored 
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their favourite copses, and Lancrigg was a scene of much 
enjoyment to us all. When, after three weeks. Sir John's 
leave of absence expired, he returned to H^lar with 
Josephine, and Mary and I had some weeks of teU-Mile, 

[A large family gathering assembled at Laucrigg during the 
summer of 18S0. The party from loclia arrived there on the 
lltb August, her eldest grandson George Fletcher, his wife 
and child. It was than our mother first saw her little great- 
grandson Miles Angus. She si^ of him at the time, " Dear 
little Miles is the handsomest and most sweet-tempered and 
engaging child of his age I have ever seen." After we returned 
to Haslar our mother had a pleasant little visit from Alired 
Tennyson, who spent that summer with his wife at Tent Lodge, 
Coniston. His visit was much appreciated by all at lAncrigg. 

From Mrt. Fliteher to her daughter Mary. 

" October lUA, 18S0. 

" We wore so fortimate as t« meet our little postman Dove 
at the Town End yesterday, on our way to Coniston, and got 
from him your delightful packeL Pray give Sir John my beet 
thanks for his share of it Mr. James Marshall read it aloud 
to the pleasant coterie round the fireuda at his own house, 
Lord Monteagle being an earnest listener, as well as Aubrey 
de Vere. The party at the Maiahalls' were, Lord and Lady 
Monteagle, Lady de Vere and her agreeable son Aubrey, with 
whose travels in Greece we have lately been much delighted. 

" Lord Monteagle is very animated and pleasant, and has 
much Irish humour. He spoke with enthusiasm of the 
wonderful energy of Mn. Chisholm, through whose individual 
exertions no leas than 15,000 emigrants, chiefly Irish, 
have been sent to Australia, and once when she was accom- 
panying about 1500 Irish emigrants through a narrow defile, 
□p the country, she was told there was a fight begun between 
the Cunnaughtmen and the Tipperary boys, and that they 
blocked up the way, on which she speedily rode onward and 
told them, they should not fight there, but if they mutt fight, 
they should climb the mountain and descend ii^ the jdala 
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below imd figbt out their battle, as they would have room 
eDOugh without obstructing their Qeigbbours. Tbey were 
heartily ashamed of themselves, and cheered their conuDander 
with a hearty cheer. 

" We were Teiy aony to find Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson bad 
left Tent Lodge on Monday, as I hoped to see them agfun. I 
like to hear her talk of your husband, which she does con 
ixmare. 

" I like ' In Hemoriam ' better the more I read it, but I 
want you beside me very much when I do." 

FT(m. Lord Coekbum to Mn. Fletcher. 

"EciMBDBOH, Xovanber IBfiO. 

" Mt deab Mbs. Fletcbeh, — I am veiy senBible of your 
kindness ; I am not just bo strong as I was, but am getting 
rapidly better. The Life is, so far as scheming and preparing 
are concerned, 'advancing, but nothing has yet been done in 
the way of actual writing, oi indeed could have been done, 
but I do hope to finish some Memoir of Jeffrey and liis timet 
which may not be unworthy of either. 

" The Scotch bull is expected to be roaring in a few days. 
Our Calrinistic souls are to be put under the cliarge of seven 
Bishops. Sawney will make a terrible uproar, because 
Bishops, no matter of what sort, are hereditarily odious to 
him. It was they who squeeEed hia thumbs and his legs a 
few years ago. Whatever the law or the policy may be, it is 
an imfortnnate occurrence. It will revive sectarian hatreds 
and increase the difficulties of general education. But on these 
matters the human mind has not advanced one inch during 
the last five hundred years, and considering the nature of that 
mind it may be doubted if it will advance one inch in the 
next five hundred years. — Tonrs reiy faithfully, 

"R GOCEBUBM." 

Lesketh How, 1st Januarjr 1861. — How many mercies 
have I experienced Binc« last New Year's Day 1 Oh that 
I were sufiSciently thankAil for God's loving-kindness 
towards me in all His dispensations ! I will not say thfl 
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]aEt year has been uriihotU its triala, troubles, and disap- 
pointmentB, for who can expect to escape from them 1 

8th March 1851. — It will be a fortnight to-morrow 
since Mrs. Joanna Baillie died, at the age of eighty-nine. 
It is just fifty years this summer since Miss Millar intro- 
duced me to the pleasure and privilege of her acquaintance. 
She was truly a woman of genius, original in her conceptions, 
fidl of brilliant imagination, elevation of mind, and torn for 
humour. Her taste was simple, and her affections strong 
and tender, with most unaffected and unpretending manners. 
She was much sought by the literary! the fashionable, and 
the learned worid, and could count on her list of friends all 
the distinguished writers of the age in which she lived, yet 
she was perfectly unspoiled by the homage paid her, and 
loved her old friends with unchangeable affection. She 
died peacefully after a few hours* illness — Sunday the 23d 
of February. It is a satisfaction to me that Angus, being 
in London at the time, was allowed by her nephew, William 
Baillie, to take a cast from her face after death, so that the 
lineaments of her fine countenance may be preserved in 
marble. Angus has been superintending another work 
of art, a medallion of Wordsworth, to be executed by 
Mr. Woolner, and placed in Grasmere Church; thus he 
haa the privilege of assisting to perpetuate the memory of 
two great poets. 

Lancrigg, 25th August 1851. — Some old friends have 
taken us on their way to the Crystal Palace. Among 
these were Mr. and Mrs. John Mylne and their two nice 
little girls. Mrs. Mylne read me a review she had written 
some years ago on the subject of female education. It is 
remarkably able, and I ^ow few women who could have 
written it. Then we had the pleasure of Mrs. Stirling's 
delightful society for two or three days. There is a freeh- 
Beas and animation, an originality and gentle-heartedness 
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about her that is most engaging. Our next beloved guest 
was dear Catherine Hughes, who, I verily believe, loves me 
lite a daughter, and I feel her as such, more than any one 
out of my own family. 

On the 13th of September 1851, Mr& Taylor, her 
daughter, and I, set off on our Scottish expeditioa To 
see my venerable iriend Miss Millar once more in her 
own house, was one of the principal objects of my journey, 
and to attend Henry Fletcher's wedding was another. 
After I left Milheugh on the 19th, I reached Doune, where, 
at Old Newton, kind good Miss MacNab had provided 
everything for our comfort The profound quietness, the 
pure dry air, and lovely scenery, have agreed with me so 
well that I feel much better than when I set out. 

On the let of October we paid a most agreeable visit to 
onr friends, the Miss Spiers', at Laurel Hill. There we 
found six amiable sisters living in the most perfect domes- 
tic harmony, and occupied in doing good. 

On the 6tli of October we left Old Newton, and reached 
Edinburgh, where, after gliding swiftly under the Castle 
rock and through the Mound, we found Henry Fletcher 
and Charlotte Monro waiting for us. Mrs. Taylor had 
parted from us at Dunblane, preferring a lonely sketch- 
ing tour in the Highlands to onr wedding festivities. I 
was affectionately received at 36 Heriot Row, and saved 
from fatigue by the watchM kindness of our Mends 
there. 

On Saturday I went with Angus to pay visits, not to 
the living, but to the family burial-place on the Calton 
Hill, where bo many dear to us were laid at rest, and from 
thence to see the spot where our little darlings, Humphry 
and John Miles Davy, were laid in one grave. On 
Sunday evening Mrs. Stirliog went with me to see the 
grave of Jeffrey, Nobody entered so entirely into my 
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Italian sympathies as Mrs, StirliEg. She is delightfully 



Oq Tuesday came the marriage. Dr. Alison kiadly 
sent his carriage to take me to St. John's. There was a 
large pariiy of Charlotte Monro's family and friends. 
Heniy had only his old grandmother in her vhite silk 
honnet, his uncle Angus, brother George, and cousin Mary. 
The much-beloved Dean Bamsay, long the friend and 
pastor of the bnde, officiated oa this happy occasion. 
The bride was becomingly dressed, and looked well; dear 
Henry very interesting in the calm happiness of his 
deportment. 

My farewell visit to Iktinburgh was not blemished by 
one dark spot or painful recollection. I had seen many 
valued friends for the last time ; all very, veiy kind, some 
very affectionate. I had the happiness to see Mrs. Surge 
and her incomparable niece, once more in their former 
happy home, and of infinite value to Dr. Alison. 

I stayed a few days to rest at Lesketh, and on the 
8th of November set off with Mrs. Davy ai rmiie for 
Haslar. Most kindly received at Headingley Parsonage ; 
stayed there all Sunday, and reached Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Forster's, near Bradford, by four o'clock; admired 
the views from Rawdon, bat still more the domestic peace 
and happiness that prevail in that happy home. Next 
day we went to Manchester, dined with our delightful 
friend Mrs. Gaskell, with whom Mai^garet, Angus, and I 
took up our quarters ; and we went to a great Hungarian 
meeting that same day at five o'clock ; it was held in the 
Free Trade Hall, and there were seven thousand persons 
present Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, was hailed 
by universal acclamation. After a speech from the chair- 
man, and a much better one from Mr. Bright, Kossuth 
rose, and with extraordinary eloquence, notwithstanding 
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his foreign accent and idiom, he delighted the audience 
with a clear, straigtitforwaid statement of the wrongs that 
Hungary has endured &om the House of Hapebnrg, and of 
its determination to ehake off the yoke, if England and 
America, by peaceful intervention, would stop the encroach- 
ments of Russian and Austrian despotism. Kossuth's 
appearance is very interesting; he is not above the middle 
sise, slender in person, but dignified in deportment, bis 
countenance highly intellectual, the expression mild and 
firm, that of a man of genius. I sat there five hours, but 
when his speech was finished we left the meeting, and it 
seemed that my extretiK old age served me in place of rank, 
so little was I annoyed by any pressure of the crowd, who 
considerately made way for me. It was delightful to 
witness the interest the masses in this great town of 
Manchester took, in the foreign politics of this great man, 
and it is only under the government of bo much beloved 
a Sovereign as Queen Victoria, with a Liberal Cabinet and 
a reformed House of Commons, that such a meeting could 
be held with perfect safety, though Kossuth did not nttor 
a sentiment to which a constitutional Englishman might 
not respond with perfect loyalty. In the days of George 
the Fourth, when great discontent with the Government 
and disaffection to the personal character of the Sovereign 
prevailed, it would scarcely have been safe. 

At Mrs. Gaskell'e we had the great pleasure next day 
at breakfast of meeting Thomas Wright, a philanthropist 
of no ordinary cast of mind, profoundly pious and humble- 
minded, with the most energetic devotion to the principle 
of doing good. He devotes every hour he can spare from 
his employment, that of overseer of an iron-foundry, to 
visiting the prison, and doing all he can to reclaim convicts 
from their evil ways. He has been the means, under God's 
grace, of reclaiming more than four hundred, and is eo self- 
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denied that he eeldom allows himaelf more than four hours 
oat of the twenty-four for sleep. He is a bale man at 
fiixty-aiz years of age. 

Ou arriving in London I had the happiness to meet 
Mary from Haslar, and ve had both the very great 
pleasure of finding Gracilla Boddington in the same hotel. 
She came to us the next morning when Mazzini was with 
US, and was much struck, as I had been formerly, with the 
likeness of his countenance to the St. Francis of Guido. 

\Frffm M. R:» Ni^-booh 

Noembtr 16iA, 1851. 
I had not seen Mazzini for several years until yesterday, 
and was never more struck with the increase of happiness 
resulting from having proved himself a man of action as well 
as a man of thought. The melancholy grace, the sickness 
of the heart, the indescribable look of suffering for others 
which had struck ma so much uz years ago, bad disappeared, 
and he is now a man fiill of experience, patience, and hope, 
one fitted to inspire that confidence which he himself feels, 
and infuse life and hope into his country. The treacheiy of 
France to the cause of the people has unfortunately thrown 
him more than he himself desires into association with the 
party of Ledru Rollin, of whose character he has no high 
opinion, tm grand gamin, easily led to good or evil by the 
impulse of the moment He did not deny tbe position ad- 
vanced by Dr. Boott, that a popular movement in France 
was likely to lead to the most fiightfiil excesses, that the 
feeUngs of the employed against their employers were most 
ferocious and bloody ; but it is evident that he feels and 
kuows that things cannot go on in France as they are now 
doing, and he said, "We a little trust in Providence that 
more good will come out of the evil than we can at present 
perceive. There is indeed no one man in Fiance to meet 
its wants, but I hope some man will appear to appeal to what 
is good, and save her from what we all so much dread,' He 
mentioned two men in whom he had some hope. One was 
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Caniut. He knew oil tbe leaden of the Republican party, but 
had DO confidence in any one but Ledru Bollin with reg^ to 
Italy. Id speaking of him, Uasdni mentioned various little 
traita which we should call very French, when one considere 
the amount of suffering that must follow even the hest revolu- 
tion. MaziJni said, Ledru Itollin and he were each smoking 
cigars, with a little dog on the bo& between them ; it sbowod 
signs of discomfort. " Poor little dog," said Ledru Rollin, « it 
suffers, let us put awqr our cigars." He said he was doing all 
he could to impress the Frenchman with his own views ; " He 
M a Frenchman, and I always feel it, but he is the only hope 
for Italy out of itself. I do not want the help of France, I 
only want ttiem to let us alone, and that cannot be accomplished 
till the troops are withdrawn by a power friendly to us, as a 
defeat would never be foigiren by the French." 

Hazdni has no expectation of the day of GavEdgnao or 
I^martine coming round agun. The first he said justly lost 
his influence by his unnecessary slaughter of the populace in 
the insurrection of May 184S. He might iiave quelled it at 
once, but he allowed it to go a certain length to «lo the thing 
with greater militaiy effect. This they never can fbrgive. 
Mazzini gave a shrug of decided hopelessness when Laniartine 
was mentioned, but he did not deal at all in personal invective, 
even against the President His mind seems too full of hope 
about Italy to admit of gloomy ideas about other countries, 
and one ought to place one's-self in the Italian, not the French 
position, when one talks with him. The dungeons of Naples 
make as strong a case for tbe necessity of a change with all 
its attendant horrors as Dr. Boott's Lyons anecdote was felt 
by him to be a convincing argument for leaving things as they 
are. Mauini said Mr. Gladstone's letters had been of much 
use in this country in rousing the attention of the humane to 
the real state of tilings, and he conaiderB Italy already ripe for 
a change, and spoke, half seriously, half in playfulness, of 
hoisting his flag on the Quirinal this time next year, and of 
his hope of seeing my mother there. When Dr. Boott spoke 
of his power of attadiing othera to himself, he said, " It is 
because I trust them. Th^ had been so long told they were 
a poor, wretched people, fit only to be slaves, that they began 
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to believe it, but I gave them a new life by telling them th^ 
were men and brotfaera." He sud a remarkable proof had 
been given of the attachment of the Roman shopkeepets to 
him when a great friend of hb went there. She conld not 
get any accounts sent to her. He spoke of Koaauth with 
much interaet, said that they had long interviews with each 
other in Loudon, four or five hours at a time, and that they 
nnderatood each other completely. He r^oiced in the demon- 
stralioDS then going on as a new feature in the English life, 
one which was much required. It is impossible to convey by 
notes an impression of Maszini's conversation, so much of hit 
eloquence depends on his look, his attitude, what he says and 
what he does not say, for a great man in full possession of a 
great subject is often to be quite as much admired for what he 
does not say as for what he does, and this one feels very much 
with MaEzini \ ranconr and distrust and anger, even against 
evil, seem to be extinguished in him.] 

On the IStli of November 1651 Mary and I reached 
Haslar, and I have passed two months of great quietness 
and tranquillity, in the enjoyment of excellent health, re- 
ceiving the most constant kindness and minute attention 
to my comfort from dearest Mary and bet excellent hus- 
band, while Josephine is always my ready and kind 
amanuensis. 

January 18S2. — ^About thirty friends and neighbours 
were invited to celebrate my eighty-second birthday, on 
the 15th of this month. Sir John, assisted by Sir Edward 
Pany, put forth his strength in enacting charades ; they 
had been experienced in this innocent amusement, having, 
during the long nights of an Arctic winter, often reported 
to masquerades and pantomimic exhibitions to divert and 
cheer the ship's company in their dark and dismal abode 
amid regions of "thick-ribbed ice." Music and sin^g 
intervened between the acts, and after supper Sir Edward 
Fany prefaced bis toast to my health by a very affecting 
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allusion to the many mercieB that had been spared to me 
in my long pilgrimage— such a speech as filled my eyes 
irith tears and my heart with thankfulness. 

\To Mn. Arnold, from Mrs. FleUher. 

" HASU.B HosrlTAL, jantiari/ 1802. 

" If it pleosee Ood to spare jou to complete your eighty- 
second year, as I have done, you will be eurprised, as well as 
deeply thankful, that you have nut been made to feel you have 
lived too long. 

" Dear Margaret told me joyfully you had consented to be 
one of her birthday guests on the 15th, and your own dear 
tetter of kind congratulations is tied up apart with those of my 
children and grandchildren ; for you know you became one of 
my children from the time you adopted me as a mother in my 
short solitude at Bilton iu 182i), and you have never since 
disappointed the claim that adoption gave you to my love and 
gratituda . . . 

" I dare not trust myself to speak of France, that self-destroyed 
countiy. I lost all empathy with them when they allowed a 
government chosen by univer^ sufFrage to send an army for the 
subjugation of Italy. That was an act of unmitigated oppres- 
sion and injustice. The submission to the coup-d'itat is an 
act of national suicide, an uttei extinction of all that can elevate 
or uphold the dignity or worth of man in his political relations. 
I never was so faopeleas of Continental a&irs j but I still trust 
that British Btatesmen will take warning, and, by timely ez- 
teneion of safe measures of reform in Parliament, ward off 
revolntionary dangers. I still put faith in Lord John's 
honesty of purpose and couraga" 

To Mrs. Davy, from Mrt. Flttehtr. 

" Haslab, ^0^ Janttaty 1852. 

" Yon will receive this on your fifty-fourth birthday. A 

blessed day it was to me, and has been till this time. I well 

remember dear aunty bringing you to me when you were first 

washed and dressed, saying, ' I have brought you a dark-eyed 
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daughter,' and you opened your large dark e;es, the first that 
had been seen in uur flock, and aunt; pronounced you like my 
mother, from your eyes, and then you firet neitled in my 
bosom, my little dark-eyed daughter. It was a day of 
thankfulness to Qod, and such you have made it ever since. 
May He continue to preserve and bless you for ever and 

" We have finished the first volume of Sonthey's Life and 
Letters. We like his autobiography, but were disappointed in 
his letters. Oh how inferior to Cowper's letters I There la a 
want of the playfulness of youth, and so poetical a mind as 
his should have betrayed itself in the open confidence of friend- 
ship. He was ' so pure in heart ' he had nothing to conceal, 
but he does not eeem to have anything to tell but what is 
passing through bis mind in preparation for the press. He 
overtasked himself as a literary drudge, and in his case above 
all others you see how unfortunate it was he had no other 
profession, and made poetry his working machine rather than 
bis delightful recreation. I think some of tiia political enthu- 
siasm must have been suppressed. It is impossible, feeling so 
strongly as he did the public interests that occupied mlnda 
much less fervid and elevated than bis, that he should not 
have written more eloquently on these subjects to his bosom 
friends than appears in these letters. I think the prudence 
and perhaps the prejudices of bis biographer has induced him 
to suppress the political ebullitions of bis mind from 1793 to 
1800." 

To Mrt. Davy. 

" HASU.It, Jamiary ITfA, 1SS3, 
"... I have so much to thank you and my dear oes' for, 
in these packets I received on my birthday, that I know not 
what to say, escept that I received them all with a gratoful 
and thankful heart ; grateful for all your kindness, and thank- 
ful that God in sparing me to euch a great old age had been 
merciful in giving me so many affectionate children and grand- 
children, and had extended to me the capacity of enjoying the 
* Of, the Scotch name for grandahildraiL 
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many proofa of lore and tenderneae I am condnuall; receiviog 
fVom them." 

To tht Same. 

" nAauK, Febmary 16SZ. 

" Yesterday, tlie day being mild, Josephine and I went to 
visit TitchGeld Castle, the birthplace of the daughter of ' tha 
TirtuooB SouthamptoD,' Lady Rachel RusaelL I aat with the 
gamekeeper of the Delm^ family, an old man of eigbty-one, 
who has been forty-six years in the family of the present 
owner. Squire Belm^, while Joaepbine walked about. He 
was garrulous about the greatness of the Delm^s, hut when 
I asked him if be bad ever heard of Lady Bachel Russell, he 
said, <No ; yon see, madam, I don't know Latin, but I have 
been gamekeeper to the Delm& for near fifly years.' 

" He showed us a very accurate model of the ancient castle, 
two feet long, and toM us it was made out of the corks that 
were drawn from Squire Delm^s cellara by that gentleman's 
butler, and added with a sigh, ' Oh they were grand cellars I I 
knew them welL' He showed us an oak-tree four hundred years 
old ; sayiog that paioteis often came to paint it. We did not 
get home till four o'clock, when Mary had something warm 
ready for me, and I went to lie down till six, and was ready to 
appear at a dinner of doctoia. I heard of another caetle to go 
and see, Porcheeter, a Romau castle laid to have been con- 
atructed by Julius Ce^r at the time of his invasion. 
"To Ponhutar then we muatgo, miut go." 

In addiUon to the castle-hunting described in these letters 
during this last winter my mother spent at Haslar, we took a 
day at Winchester and visited the shrine of Jane Austen, with 
even more interest than that of William of Wtckham. Wa 
talked over the happy days of reading aloud the delightful 
novels of Jane Austen, when the author was as little known as 
that of Waverley, and when some of our party gave our mother 
the name of Miss Bates, from the favourable view she took of 
all the human race and the events of the world.] 

The month of March was passed very agreeably at 
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Haslar, Mary and I taking daily drives from twelve till 
two, never being twice prevented by cold weather. We 
saw many lambs this month playing in the fields ; took a 
cold dinner with ub one day to Midfield ; it wae a bright 
day, and we enjoyed it moch. 

On the 1 9th of April Mary and I bade adieu to Haslar, 
and arrived at a late dinner the same day at Feasemore, 
travelling by railroad through a very interesting country 
new to us, by Reading, Newbury, etc. We found Henry 
and his excellent wife in a beautiful cottage, the beau-idial 
of a curate's abode in its combination of simplicity and 
elegance. I never saw a happier couple ; the absence of 
vanity and the cultivation of cheerful contentment are 
the human elements of this happiness, along with the 
confidence, esteem, and affection that subsist between them. 
This visit was a real happiness to me, as it afibrded a 
confirmation of my good opinion o^ and regard for, both 
parties. 

Sir John Bichardson joined us at Lancrigg in May 1852, 
and employed himself for several hours of every day in 
directing a labourer to make walks through the south copse, 
an extension of our rambles I had long wished for, but 
never could have accomplished it so successfully withoot 
his good taste and active engineering. Another field of 
his judicious improvements was in the high terrace, com- 
manding the most beautiful view of Easedale, till, at the 
end of nine dry weeks, came deluges of rain, and all out- 
door work was interrupted. 

On the 1 2th of August Jane Fletcher and her two chil- 
dren came, she looking delicate, but the children lively and 
in good health. I never regretted impaired strength and 
ability for exertion more than in not being able to play 
more with these dear children. When Mary left me, Mrs, 
Tayloi's watchful attention to my health and comfort nerer 
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ceased; she acarcely ever left me for half aa hour. The 
extreme heat of the weather for some veeks affected my 
sleep, bat I thank God my many restless hours were with- 
out pain or acute auffeiii^ ; and though I was less disposed 
for the pleasures of conversation, I enjoyed the visits of 
many friends this summer. On the 15th of September 
1862, James Wilson and his famOy came to ThomeyHow. 
It is refreshing to meet an old friend with unchanged feel- 
ings of respect and kindness on both sides. It was also a 
happiness to us to receive a visit from Henry and Charlotte 
Fletcher, and while they were with us we collected as many 
friends and neighboara as we could to hear her sing. On 
one of these days in September, Sir Edward and Lady 
Parry, with five more of their party, came to us from 
Keswick. It was a veiy enjoyable day, and I had most 
Sdndly letters from them both, proving that the pleasure 
it afforded was reciprocal 

Christmas Day, 1852, — Two months have passed very 
serenely and cheerfully ; I could not have had companions 
more desirous of promoting my comfort and happiness than 
Angus and Miss MacNab. She is a most agreeable inmate, 
as well as an attached and faithful friend. 

A short visit from George before his embarkation for 
India has gladdened my heart, by his affectionate manners 
towards me and all his relations. 

I pray fervently to be more deeply sensible of all the 
mercies I have experienced during the past year. Some- 
times I have a painful feeling of being useless, and a mere 
cumberer of the earth ; but I know this is an ungrateful 
and unholy feeling, and I always combat it. It is not a 
meet preparation for "the company of saints made per- 
fect;" it is worldly and selfish. Lord, give me grace to 
resign myself wholly to Thy will in thankfulness. 
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\Lori Coikhum to Mrs. Fletcher. 

" Edinbitroh, \2th March 1852. 

" A copy of Jeffrey's Life, which is to be puhliehed oq Tues- 
day, leaves this to-morrow morning addrcEsed to you. 

"There are eouie things not in it which you will misH ; but 
I found it absolutely necessary to confine it to purely personal 
matter, and there are some thinga in it which I hope yon will 
like. 

"My object has solely been to unfold the character of our late 
friend, aud by doing so, to give the pablic better reasons for 
loving him than it had before, 

"How little soever may be thought of tbe first volume, I 
cannot doubt that the second, written entirely by Jeffrey, must 
impart undivided delight. If there be better letters in the 
English language, I have never seen them. 

" I wish I had an hour's dialogue with you on tbe state of 
the world. The general opinion in this Northern region, 
deducting Radicals aud Tories, is strongly against the new 
Beform Bill, and seems to all good Whige to introduce what 
is practically universal suffrage, and this they think a thing 
only to be liked by County Tories and Town Radicals. 

"A terrible retribution surely awaits, and sooner than 
they think, the tyrants of the Continent. I, knowing the 
ever young benevolence of your heart, talk of these things to 
you, because I know they interest you. 

" FsrewelL Though absent, be assured of the respect and 
affection in which you are held by all your Edinburgh friends, 
by none more sincerely than by me. — Yours faithfully, 

"H. CoCKBtlEN."] 



Ir in thine inmost soul there chance to dwell 
Aught of the poetry of human life. 
Take thou this book, and with a humble heart 
Follow these pilgrims iu their joyous walk ; 
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And mark their high cummiseion, — not to domea 
Of pomp Baroninl, or gaj Fashion's haunts. 
Where worldUnga gather, but to rum] homes, 
Tu cottages and hearths where kindness dwelt, 
They bent their way ; and not a gentle breeze 
Inhaled in all their wanderings, not a flower 
Blooming by hedge -wayside, or mountain rill, 
Bat lent its inspimtion, scent, and sound, 
Deepening the inward music of their hearta. 
She touched the chord and he gave forth its tone ; 
Without her, he had idly gazed and dreamed 
In Fancift region of celestial things ; 
But she by sympathy discloeed the might 
That slumbered in his soul, and drew it thence, 
In richest numbers of subduing power 
To soften, harmonize, and soothe mankind ; 
Nor less to elevate, and point the way 
To Truth Divine, — not with polemic skill. 
But sought from Nature and the human heart, 
With sacred wisdom from the fount of God.] 

June 9th, 18S3. — Dear Catherine Hughes came to me 
early in April, and remained till the 2il of May. She 
was a most cheerful and affectionate companion, and helped 
me greatly in ghaping the little garden ; ahe also exerted 
much energy and bodily labour, as well as good taste, in 
ornamenting the avenue with primroses, daffodils, and 
snndry wild-fiowers. 

My causes of thankfulness to Almighty God are more 
numerous than words can tell, more in number than the 
hfUTs of my head, more unceasing than the breath I draw. 
Let my whole remaining life be one hymn of thankfubess, 
till I am permitted to join in that blessed privilege in the 
life everlasting. 

January 2d, 1854. — I have entered upon another year, 
the eighty-fourth, of my pilgrimage. I am fully sensible of 
all my unworthiness of the least of God's merctee, but the 
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want of continual praise and tfaankfulneae weighs upon me 
most. A new cause of rejoicing occurred when, on the 
25th of November, I received a letter from the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Cranworth) telHng me that on the urgent 
request of Lord Brougham, he had appointed my grandson, 
the Rev. Henry Fletcher, to the Eectory of North Stoke, 
near Bath. My first feeling and expression was — Now I 
see why it has pleased God to prolong my life, that I might 
live to see dear Henry in a position of independence and 
usefulness. I was greatly pleased that Lord Brougham had 
obtained this for Henry, expressly on the ground of the 
strong claim given by his grandfather's labcon in the 
cause of Keform. 

I had likewise, about the same time, the comfort of 
bearing that Archibald had, through the influence of the 
Duke of Argyll, been appointed to the post of Lieutenant- 
Ordinary of the Devonport dockyard, thus placing him oa 
fiill pay, and in a situation favourable to a married man 
with a family. Here was another great cause of tliank- 
filness. 

[To Mri. Fischer. 

ON HKR EiaHTT-FOUItTH BIRTBDAT, SUNDAY, JAHUAfiT 16, 1864. 

" Dbak venerated Friend, with welcome trae, 
With trembling juy, we hiul thy natal day. 
Bright with a Sabbath's sanctity, and pay 
To Him, who bids another year renew 
This festival beloved, thanks largely due : 
For not in vain He grants thy lengthen'd stay, 
For which we've fondly pray'd, for which we pray. 
BlesuDgs still crown thee, and thy pathway strew I 
Still through thine eye thy heart sends forth its beams 
Of kindling love, more sao^ hour by hour ; 
Still from thy chasten'd zeal, thy mind's young power. 
Thy steadfast faith, a holier virtue streams : 
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Thos blessiDg, tling be blest, till thou Mt g^ven 
A birthday and a Sabbath both in heaven I 

« R P. G." 
\PaTi of a iMer to Mri. UugJiti. 

" I don't euppoee Dr. Davy thinks there are xaj alarming 
Bymptoms in my present case of influenza ; but, on the very 
borders of eighty-four, I cannot help feeUng that I am walldng 
through 'the valley of the shadow of death.' Qod be 
praised, I can say with the Psalmist, ' I will fear no evil, for 
Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort ma' 
Humbly trusting in the men? of God through my Bedeemer, 
I have no fear of death except the mortal conflict ; but my 
gracioua God, whose goodneas and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life, will support me in that awful hour. I 
will trust in Him, whether I live or die, for ever and ever. I am 
going to rise, and go down to the dfawiug-ioom to meet my 
fiiends from Lesketh How. £. F, 

"Jamivry 1864." 

Letter to Mn. Arnold. 

" LiKCKioo, Jtmuary 1854. 

"Yea, dearest Mrs. Arnold, I did rejoice with you in spirit, 
for all the blessings that surrounded you on New Year's Bay. 
Long may you be the centre and bond of so much family con- 
cord and affection. Ton well deserve to be so. 

"Z tbinlc I told you Angus had given me an animated descrip- 
tion of the family party at Fox How, the day you kindly 
allowed him to join it 

'■ I heard of you shivering (as you must have done) yesterday, 
by poor Mary Fisher's grave. I hope you have not suffered 
by that act of sympathy with Mis. Wordsworth and of respect 
for the departed. I long for Dr. Davy to give yon leave to 
come some day in the warm carriage with Margaret I long 
to hear oil you have to tell me of yonr dear ones. 

"Mary writes to me cheerfully, full of hope that we shall 
meet once more. Ood grant it may be so. She is at the 
post of duty. Mine is to ' stand aud wait,' supported by 
the * rod and st^,' the sure support of the aged pilgrim. 
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*' I had K resUesB, fererish night, but am better eince morn- 
ing. I can only add love, much love, to the children who 
are with jon, from your affectionate friend of fire-and-tweaty 
yean' ataiiding. £u2iL FiETcaBB." 

From Mauuti, after hit Mother' » death. 

1S53 or 1604 
" Dbae Hbb. Fletchxb, — It !■ very late that I acknowledge 
yonr kind, affectionate note ; but Z eduowledged it then with 
a grateful heart I could not write on the soliject of your 
letter, but every word that came to me from friends in that 
hour of need did good to me, and is recorded in my aoul 
to be never forgotten. My mother's death has lefl a blank 
in my life that nothing can fill She was a warm patriot, 
shared in my belief, praised my efforts ; and the dream of 
my individual life was — that of meeting her once more on 
this earth in the joy of triumph — to be able to tell her, 
* Yon see that we have not been living separate and lonely 
for an illusion.' And this dream has vanished ; but if any- 
thing can soothe such a grief, it is the soft expression of 
tniefelt ^mpathy for her and for myself, and of that I have 
had more than I ever dreamt of deserving. My own native 
town, and my second countty, Eugland, have become dearer 
to me nnce then. Do not fear that I shall now think less 
of my own Ufa or embrace desperate schemes of insurrection. 
I feel my mother as near me as before — more sacred than 
before ; and I feel bound to avoid everything that she would 
blame or monm about ; but even if I had not that feeling 
watching within me, I would never compromise in an imprudent 
attempt the progress of my country, and the life of the num- 
bers who would follow me, without calculating the chances of 
success." 

" Deab Mrs. Flbtohzb, — Your note to Miss C. and the 
article of Mr. Greg would make me despair about my ever 
being able to see En^and take a correct view of the Italian 
question. What practical hopes can you derive from Pied- 
mont enjoying pure couBtitutional liberty ] That the example 
will act on the other Italian provinces 1 There is no need of 
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that Italy is morally ripe, and tlie love of nationality is for 
more powerful in Lombardy, in Borne, and elsewhere, than in 
Piedmont ; or that the King of Fiedmont will aet himsetf one 
day at the head of the Italian cnuade t Thai, is impoesible. 
No king ever will or can initiate a revolutaomvy movement, 
exactly for the Bome reason which makes the ambition of 
Louis Kapoleon shrink (torn war as soon as its prosecution 
becomes impossible without a land campaign which would 
join the nationalities. The king of I^edmont camiot over- 
throw the tyrant of Naples, much less the Pope. It is only 
through a popular insurrection that such things can be done. 
It is only through a national movement that the Italian nation 
can be founded. Let us, then, continuoualy work towards 
such a movement. It is my aim ; the task <^ my life and of 
those who side by me. We do not agitate against Piedmont 
or its king. We endeavour to rouse the nation. But to 
rally, as you say, around the Piedmonteee flag would amount 
simply to accept inertness as a law, to condemn onraelves 
to immobility, and to content ourselves with a fragment of 
Italy. We really cannot ; we want Italian unity ; the king 
of Piedmont cannot give it to us ; we must try, therefore, 
to conquer it ourselves. It is only afier a popular national 
movement that a path for the Sardinian king might open ; 
it was only aper the Lombard iosurrection that Charles Albert 
was enabled to march ; he never would have initiated the 
Struggle. That is the true pontion of ^e question. Fifty 
times we have said to all the sections of the Party, 'Adjourn 
all diacussions, and work towards the common um ; if ymt 
want the Sardinian monarchy to lead the crusade, let the 
crusade b& You must aiA before, then citum the help of 
monarchical Hedmont.' The men who declare the na<ton will 
spring from the Sardinian monarchy are tcmi, haanemeni 
renouncing all hopes and practical schemes. They have 
broken the unity of the great national party ; they divert 
the mind of our young people from the simple logical method 
which they ought to puisne to hopes which prove deceptions. 
Since 1848, Piedmont has done nothing for Uie Italian cause. 
There has not been a ungle step in advance ; there has only 
been a dangerous duality established when one single idea 
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was fermentiDg. The national cause woald have been better 
felt and understood had tbe same level of oppreauon remuned 
upon all the Italian populations. English people cannot 
understand this ; they beliere that a question of natUmalitf/ 
is solved in tbe same way as a question of lUerty ,- it is a 
Aindamental error. I have no party feeling, no personal 
hope or aim, nothing that can overcloud or deviate my mind ; 
I may, of course, be mistaken, but mine is a matter of deep 
conviction, and it is impossible for me to modify or alter it. 
Though sorry that I cannot on this point agree with you, I 
am glad, my dear friend, that your note has afibrded me an 
opportunity of writing again to you, whom I love and revere 
more than my silence would indicate. May God prolong your 
life until the dawning of our national liberty appears ! and 
remember that you have here a grateful and sincere friend in 
"JoBEPn Mazzini." 

In March 189i I spent a fortnight with dear Margaret 
at her pleasant How. I continually blessed God to see 
her walk in His ways, an example to her mother and to 
all who observe her. Dr. Davy was moat kindly attentive 
to my health. I missed the cheerful faces of the girls ; 
but their amusing letters from Edinburgh, Archibald's 
weekly reports of his studies and progress at Cambridge, 
with my precious Mary's letters from Haslar, kept my 
heart in wholesome exercise. My warm-hearted friend, 
Catherine Hughes, returned with me to Lancrigg. We 
can go back with mutual interest over her earliest days to 
my excellent aunt Dawson's admirable and unselfish char- 
acter. She was very fond of Catherine. 

Sunday, May 7, 1854. — Yesterday Mrs. Davy brought 
Mrs. Wordsworth to dinner. It is always a pleasure to 
see the placid old age of dear Mrs. Wordsworth. Hers 
has been a life of duty, and is now an old age of repose, 
while her affections are kept in constant exercise by the 
tender interest she takes in her grandchildren. 
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Mrs. Arnold has been called away to see her youngeet 
son before his embarkatioit for Australia. She is a most 
tender mother and a most faithful friend ; hers is a char- 
acter in vhich it is not easy to find a fault. How often 
have I to repeat that most comprehensive prayer of the 
Psalmist — " Create in me a clean heart, God, and renew 
a right spirit within me," for 1 am too often " careful and 
troubled about many things " that are of no importance, 
while I fear I fail to " keep my heart with all diligence." 
I am humbled with the consciousness of making small, if 
any, spiritual progress, while I see my juniors suddenly 
called to their eternal home. The unexpected death of 
that truly great and good man. Lord Cockbum, has affected 
me deeply. His was a righteous life, and "a righteous 
Qod loveth righteousness." I am thankful he lived long 
enough to raise an imperishable monument to the memory 
of his ^iend Lord Jeffrey, in doing which his own great 
talents and love of freedom and goodness are identified 
with his subject. 

\To Mrt. Hughet. 

" April l^lh, 1S54. 
■' It would require a much longer scroll thui I am able to 
fill, my dearest Catberiue, to tell you how much we miss you, 
and how often we talk about you, of your animated social 
qualities, of your affectionate qrmpathy in all our thoughts 
and feelings. We tike to trace you in all our walks and 
wanderings, and are sorry yon did not stay long enough to see 
your primrose bed in the avenue in all ita gloty, for really it 
. has come out much more gaily than yun or I gave it credit 
for. The peony has made little or no progress since you left 
us this day fortoight. Maiy has had only one attack of head- 
ache, and I oue very bad night, but am now pretty well again, 
as well as a sad heart wiU let me, for I received accounts of 
the death of a dear old friend yesterday — Lord Cockbum, 
Hr. Retfiher and I always honoured and loved him for the 
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inSeiible integrity of hie character, and the warmth and benft- 
Tolence of his heart His death will be deeply and videlj 
mourned in Scotland. He has not left his equal behind him. 
You know he laid me under everlasting obligation by his just 
and discriminating sketch of Mr. Fletcher's character in hia 
admirable ' Life of Jeffrey.' I have not slept since four this 
morning, thinking over the many intereeting traits of his 
character, and the noble stand he made againat the insolence 
and oppression of a corrupt faction fifty years ago. He died 
at serentysix, in the full possession of his vigorous faculties. 
I am thankful to have dearest Maty with me when I received 
the shock of this sudden intelligence. It is a solemn admoni- 
tion. He was seven years my junior. May God prepare me 
for the awful summous, come when it may. I know I am not 
nnramembered in your prayers, dear child. — Your truly attached 
and faithful friend, E. Flbtcheb." 

June 21th, 1851. — Nearly two months have glided 
Away since I have found time to make an entry in this 
JoumaL Afler two months of nnintermpted enjoyment 
during the finest spring weather I ever remember in this 
country, seeing my dear Mary enjoying her garden and 
improve in health and cbeeriulnesa, after her anxiety about 
Edward all winter, she was suddenly called away to attend 
Beatrice in scarlet-fever, near London. Kot called away 
by her kind and most indulgent husband, for he was him- 
self attending hia sick child, and did not wish Mary to 
shorten her stay at Lancrigg, but her own sense of duty 
decided her to exchange the delights of her mountain home 
for Beatrice's sick-chambe^. , She was right, and I did not 
dare to say a word to detain her. She happily found the 
child convalescent. 

It is remarkable how trials come in the very direction 
where they are most felt. If Sir John Richardson has an 
inordinate afiection, it is in his paternal relation. He lias 
always had not only a father's but a mother's love and 
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care for his obildren, — a patient, Tatchful, tender, and 
nntiring love and forbearance that few, even kind, fathers 
have ; and his faith and patience have been severely tried 
by their delicacy of health, and frequently by their alarm- 
ing illneas. AH this he has borne with uncomplainiug 
resignatiou ; the strength of hie character Ib exemplified by 
his patient submission to the will of Qod. 

I have been greatly delighted within the last few days 
with a speech of old Lord Lyndhurst, which reminded me 
of the manly and fervid eloquence of Charles Fox. It was 
not merely a declamatory exhibition of patriotic feeling 
but a profound and heartfelt appeal to the highest moral 
principles that con actuate the government of nations, as 
indignant reprobation of the unprincipled and audacious 
attempt of Russia to trample on the freedom and civilisa- 
tion of Europe. 

We have had most pleasing intercourse with Mrs. 
Empson. I never saw a more conscientious and devot«d 
mother, and we all thought her the most unworldly person 
we had met with for a long time. No ambitious views for 
her children ; that they may be good and happy is her only 
aim. She drank tea with ua twice, and brought h^ chil- 
dren with her. It was a great pleasure to me to seek birds' 
nests with Frank Jeffrey Empson, a very amiable and intelli- 
gent boy ; at ten years old he is well read in Shakespeare. 

On the 21st of August I had the very great gratification 
to meet Lord John Russell at luncheon at Fox How. This 
truly honest and able statesman stopped at Low Wood Inn 
with his family, on their way to Scotland, after the fatigues 
of the Bession. Mr. Hodgson heard he was there, and 
crossed the lake firom Brathay to ask him to address a 
meeting on opening a school at Skelwith Bridge. Lord 
John cordially acc^ted the invitation. Mrs. Davy only 
heard of this at two o'clock, and despatched her courier, 
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Mrs. Pe«I, with the news to ua. We had not half done 
dinner; dovn went our knives and forks, and up flew 
William to hring down the horses from The Brow, harness 
them, and drive with all despatch to Skelwith. We arrived 
just hefore Lord John began to speak. He looked at me 
with something like a look of recognition ; hut it was forty- 
four years since I bad Been him, when he was a youth in 
Edinburgh, and used to come sometimes with Mr. Playfair 
to our evening parties in Castle Street Hard work baa 
pressed upon him still more than years, and has given him 
a worn and weary look. He said be believed good teach- 
ing to be more important than the number of schools, for 
as ia the schoolmaster so wiU he the school He quoted a 
schoolmaster of great experience, who recommended a 
spacious playground. "And here," said Lord John, "your 
pupils have the moantains for their playground." He 
paid a deserved tribute of respect to the memory of Dr. 
Arnold, and when afterwards told that his widow waa in 
theroom, said, "May I be introduced to her t" She invited 
him to luncheon the Monday following, and had the great 
kindness to ask Margaret and me to meet him. I was 
gratified to find he had not forgotten our former acquaint- 
ance in Edinburgh. He spoke of those days with much 
interest, of Playfair and Dugald Stewart especially. ^Vhen 
I told him Lord Cockbum's son-in-law, Mr. Cleghom, bad 
lately told me Lord Cockburn had left a historical account 
of Scotland, in what might be called the reign of terror, 
his foce lighted up with a radiant smile, and he said, "Yes, 
even Dugald Stewart waa afraid," adding, " No man but 
Cockburn could bare done it ; we sent for him to consult 
him about the Beform Bill for Scotland." Lord John is a 
man of few words, but I did not feel that there was any- 
thing of havXettr or repulsiveness in his demeanour. There 
is not a shade of vanity or egotism abont him. 
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[Durinf; the winter of 1854-55, it was thought best by 
all her children, as well as by herself, that our mother should 
be nearer medical advice during the cold season than she was 
at Lancrigg, and near tboae who cuuld more easily reach her 
ih)m Lesketh How and Fox How. 

During the period of the Crimean War she felt most keenly 
both fur tbe countiy and individual friends. Sbe had taken a 
most active part in promoting the association of ladies at 
Grasmere tbe preceding winter in aid of tbe comforts to be 
sent to the wounded men ; and she was able, by her abounding 
sympathy, to cbeer tbe anxiety of the young wife of a most 
deserring soldier, who had come to spend the time of her 
husband's absence in the Crimea witb her father at Grasmere. 
The husband of this person was then a sergeant, and he distin- 
guished himself so much by conduct and bravery that an officer's 
commission was offered to him, and a request at the same time 
from the officers of his regiment that he should reraaiu in it. 
His gratefiil wife has often told me since that she does not 
know how she could have got through that time but for the 
" dear old lady at Lancrigg." She took all her husband's letters 
to read to her, and they cried urer them together, and much 
was expltuned to her about the war. I fear I always felt in 
this war, as in most others, like old Easpar — that " what they 
killed each other for I never eould make out" I saw my 
mother settled at Springfield Lodge, a good house, nearly 
opposite tbe gate at Lesketh How. Before I returned to 
Haslar her favourite friend Hiss MacNab came to spend the 
winter with her there,] 

Springfield Lodge, 10th January 1855. — I have much 
reason to rejoice at having come to live so near Lesketh 
How, Springfield has agreed with me in all respects, and 
I hare been cheered within the last ten days by letters 
telling me of Archibald's appointment to the command of 
a gunboat in the Black Sea. May he be preserved in the 
day of battle, and m^y he be enabled to do his duty, and, 
if occasion serve, to distinguish himself in his country's 
service. 
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I never in my long life remember anytbing like the 
national gloom and abnost despondency, increased by the 
accounts of tbe miserable condition of our brave troops in 
the Crimea. 

[Part of letter from Mrt. Fletcher to her daughter Mary. 
" SPKlNoriELD, January lOcA, 1865. 

" I sit down boUing with indignation against the inhabi- 
tants of Portsmontb and its vicinity, for not giving a more 
fitting reception to the maimed and mutilated men who came 
home in the Himalaya, 

" I have just been reading that article in the Evening Mail, 
describing the shameful neglect these brave men experienced ; 
and beg you will write^ if possible, to contradict such a report 
of national ingretitude and want of all right feeling, not only 
in officials but in the whole mass of the people, who ought to 
have poured out and vied with each other in proving their 
sense of the atioDg clum these brave men had upon their 
sympathy. I can imagine, though I cannot forgive, the miser- 
able jealousy and little formalities which would prevent 
naval officiab from taking any active part in disembarking 
military men, otherwise we know dear Sir John would have 
been foremost to help them, and I wonder yon, dearest Mary, 
were not there ; I am sure your old mother would have gone 
down to the jetty, in defiance of all military etiquette, to hail 
these poor fellows." 

Sir John Siehardtmi'i reply to Mr*. Flete&er, 

"January 12th, 18&S. 
" I read wiUi much interest your sound and hearty burst of 
indignation on reading the Timet' account of the landing of 
the invalids from the Himalaya, Tbere is more on the same 
subject in the papers of b>day, and, indeed, such occurrences 
are, I fear, almost inseparable from war, and from the peculiar 
organisation of our boasted civilisation. Boards and bodies 
are constituted for particular duties, and everything would be 
deranged, and matters rendered much worse, if thur action 
were bterfered with by bystanders. 
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" I did not bear of it till tbia morning, uid having occtuion 
to In in tbe doolcyard to-day, I inquired about the cause of 
delay, and learned that the officers of the Himalaya, being of 
the merchant Bervice, had not sent notice of the ship comiug 
into harbour to the CloTemor of the garrison, froib whose office 
the ordera for the landing and directions for fatigue-parties 
would have iasoed Pending the arrival of those the tide was 
falling, and the draught of water of the Himalaya being very 
great, her officers were deorous of drawing off from the jetty 
into deeper water, and therefore hurried the sick on shore 
with their baggage, which had to be inspected by the Custom- 
house authorities. 

" The greater part of the HimcdaycCi passengers were women 
and children, and the helplessness of the class that accompany 
the army would scarcely be believed were it not witnessed ; 
eleanlinesB and order are oat of the question, and I can well 
believe that the deck was filthy beyond description. A mer- 
chant seaman, improperly sent on shore in a helpless condition, 
was hawked about tbe streete until he found an asylum in the 
workhouse, where he died next morning. To-day a much 
larger body of invalids were on board the Avon, alongside the 
whar£ ^ere was no want of proper officers to attend to 
them, but they were kept judiciously on board until everything 
was ready, the ship clean withb, and the invalids cheerAil and 
content with their treatment The more helpless bad their 
dinners on board, and were taken to the Army Hoapital in 
omnibuses, cabs, and bearers ; while the greater number were 
directed to sleep on board, and to go next morning to Chatham. 
The Sampson has also brought invalids, and I suppose that 
now we shall have a continual influx, till between twenty and 
thirty thousand of our grand army come home disabled hy 
a or wounds." 



Mr$. FUUiher to her daughter Mary. 

" SPKINOmui, Febrvary 9lh, 1865. 
" I was in hopes you last letter, received yesterday, would 
have brought the decision of the Admiralty respecting ^ John's 
appointment. I admire his and your composure about it, and 
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I am ostonbhed at my own ; for, without feeUng leas interert 
in all that relates tu his and your health and happinaaa, I feel 
len occupied about the improved position this office would 
afford you than I should have done some years since. I dare 
not hope that this proceeds from iny being less worldly-minded, 
but I think extreme age baa blunted the keeuneaa of my per- 
ceptions and desires. 

"The late providential event, which surelymust paralyse the 
whole Rusaian Empii%, while it gives tight and hope to the 
rest of the world, I hope and pray may be met by the Allies 
in a right spirit — t mean in a Christian spirit — a moral and 
chiralrous spirit Our arch-enemy' has been stricken down, 
not by the etrengtii of hostile armies, not by the energy or 
exertion of political combinations, but by the hand of God 
Himself; and we should not presume on this manifestation of 
justice and mercy by proudly demanding more stringent terms 
of peace now than we should have demanded of the author of 
our national calamities. We should show our sense of this 
providential interposition by our moderation and sense of 
Justice, not by proud defiance, or by any act that can prolong 
the unhappy contest in which we are engaged. I would fain 
hope that this event may lead to on armistice, and prevent that 
greatest of horrors — the storming of SebastopoL" 

The £rat part nf this letter relates to the office jnet then 
vacated by the retirement of Sir William Burnett, Head of tha 
Medical Department of the Naval service. Sir John Bichard- 
eon sent in his claims for the office ; but a junior officer was 
appointed, on which my husband, feeling that he retarded the 
promotion of those under him at Haelar Hospital, retired from 
his active public service, and henceforth made Lancrigg bia 
home. The first summer after his retirement we spent in 
Scotland, chiefly in the beautiful neighbourhood of Achray and 
the Trossachs, and joined my mother in the beginning of 
winter, 1853-56, at lancrigg. 

■ The Cioi NicholM, 
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To her davghUr Mary. 

" Sfmsofmij), March 2l»l, 1858. 

" I can bnt write you a line this morning, for you know 
better than Z con tell you bow mncb real sympathy I feel for 
Sir Jobo and you od tbia sad occasion, knowing as I do that 
in the natural grief yon both experience in tbe loss of so very 
dear an ot^ect of tender love, you will blew God for his deliver- 
ance from a life of so much suffering, and in the unspeakable 
blesaednesa he is now enjoying, ' In . my Father's house are 
many mansions.' His spirit was well fitted to inhabit that 
nearest to his Saviour, for I think it was the most loving little 
heart I have ever known. 

" This I imagine will be the funeral day. Thank dear 
Josephine for her note, received yesterday ; it was very sweet 
and touching. Could not Sir John ask leave to come down 
with you, if it were bnt for a week t I think tbe change 
might do him good. I know his entire submiraion to the will 
of Qod, and that yon will not leave him till you can do it con- 
sistently with yoor duty. I am well cared for from Leaketh 
How, but I never more ardently wished to see you. I hope 
dear Mrs. Kendal will be with you all tbia sad day. I liked 
to bear of the primroses coming lirom the lale of Wight, from 
dear Miss Stott^ and his father placing them round the little 
■till pale &ce. May God support and bless you aU. 

" E. F."] 

18th March 1855. — Since my last entry in this journal 
I have entered on my eighty-sixth year, and have most 
abundant cause of thankfulness for tbe many blessiuga that 
attend this long pilgrimage — for health of body and mind, 
and for the most affectionate and tender care I experience 
from those near and those absent. 

Public affairs continue gloomy, and I never remember a 
time of such painful excitement. Our soldiers and sailors 
are men of indomitable courage, bnt we seem to want a 
Wellington and a Nelson. The compassionate and generous 
feeling of the country towards the sufferers is beautiful, and 
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the self-devotioD of Miss Kightingale and her associates is 
above all praise, and marke an epoch in the history of our 
beloved country. Towards our Lady the Queen I have a 
feeling of profound loyalty ; she is both the Queen and 
the friend of her suffering people. 

April 11th. — To-morrow I expect my Mary. She has 
Buffered much since I parted from her in the illness and 
death of her darling little Edward, whom she had adopted 
with a true mother's fondness. 

[I joined my dear mother at Springfield at the time she 
expected me, and, while Lancrigg was preparing for us, re- 
mained with her there. Mrs. Davy records in her Note-book 
at this time the following impression of her good looks and 
spirits before they set off on a little foreign tour on the 25th 
of April of this spring : — 

From. Mrt. Dccoy^t Note-hook, 

" We all ran down to Springfield to have the last words and 
kisses from dearest Graa ; but bo active was her love and 
sympathy with our outset, that just as we were getting into 
the carriage, at 12 o'clock, April 2t!th, she, with aunt Uary, 
appeared before our door. It was a sweet, genial morning, but 
Gran.'s face looked more sweet and genial still," 

To her daughter Mary, in the H^hlandt. 

"LiKCRioo, 1855, 
"I had a great treat on Saturday morning, for half an hour. 
Our dear Mrs. Amold brought Arthur Stanley to see me. It 
does one's heart good t« see a man devoting all his powers to 
his Master's service. He is so animated, so agreeable, so un- 
spoiled by his high reputation, so child-like in simplicity, and 
so vigorous in hie conceptions, and candid in his constructions. 
We bad only a few words about Lord John Russell as he was 
getting into the car. He said ' it was too wide a field to enttf 
upon, that Lord John had committed some miatakea ; but I 
believe,' he said, ' that you and I shall live to see him again 
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Prime MiuisteF at the desira of the people.' The cu drove off, 
leaving me thia drop of comfort. 
"St^etiAer 1805." 

Lancri^, 18th September 1855. — In May it pleased 
God to bring me through a severe attack of bronchitis, 
and I am thankful to say I have been in better health since 
than I was before my illness. The tender attentions I 
received from all my children made me feel that I had not 
lived too long. 

I made few nevr acquaintances this summer, but was 
cheered by the visits of our dear old friend, James Wilson. 
There is something inexpressibly reviving in the company 
of one who recalls former happy reminiscences. 

October 29th, 18AS. — This is my last month of house- 
keeping. I never liked the details of that vocation, and 
hence I always enjoyed the freedom and ease of living at 
an inn. Henceforward Mary's inn at Lancrigg will be my 
headquarters. Goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life. Pray God I may never lose the bless- 
ing of a thankful spirit, and that all my children, when 
they lay me in " our grave,"^ may be thankful that I end 
my long pilgrimage in peace among them. I trust in the 
mercy of God that, through the merits of Christ, He will 
take me to his everlasting kingdom of righteousness when 
I can no longer be useful or satisfactory to those who love 
me best on earth. 

Januaiy 2iJ, 1856. — It has pleased Almighty God to 
permit me to live to see another year, and to bless me 
with more health and contentment of mind than I have 
experienced for several years past. 

March 1 4th. — Public afiairs look most promising in the 
prospect of peace. How true is that sentence in one of 

1 W« cboH the spot together/ sat alie alwaji called It " onr grave." 
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the beautiful Collects of our Church's ritual, " The hearts 
of Kings are in thy rule and governance." The fate of 
nations is determined by that will which can alone bring 
good out of evil, 

I am rejoicing in George's appointment at Chittagong 
as a proof of his deserts, and cheered by Sir E. Lyons' 
excellent report of Archibald's professional character. 

August 2d, 1856 — The deep interest I have taken in 
Lord Cockbum'a " Memorials " has been a new era in my 
existence. This delightful book has refreshed my spirit, 
improved my health, and, I verily believe, will continue to 
cheer and lengthen my life. 

August 1 6th. — Our domestic sorrows have been increased 
by the increasing sufferings of poor Josephine. She affords 
a remarkable example of patience, employing every waking 
hour of the day, and even sometimes at midnight, in read- 
ing using her needle, or knitting. She is always cheerful ; 
and once, when I ventured to express sympathy in her 
sufferings, she gently rebuked me, and, with a placid smile, 
said, " Yes, but you know whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth." Sir John's great sorrow on her account is sup- 
ported with manly as well as with Christian resignation. 
He sits in a room adjoining that which she occupies, and 
through the open door he can see and hear her while he 
employs himself in writing a scientific article of consider- 
able research in natural history. He gets books from the 
British Museum. My dearest Mary neglects no part of 
her duties to me and the sick-room, and is mercifully sup- 
ported under her great trials. 

\To Mr». Arnold. 

"OcioberlOlh,JS69. 
" I cannot tell you bow much we all enjoyed the pleasure 
Mr. Stanley's visit gave us yesterday ; I only r^retted dear 
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Mary was not here to Bbare it with ua. We accompanied him in 
hiB moet inteTestiog Scottish tour, from the venerable aila of St 
Andrews and the historical recorda of the old Corenantera to 
the romantic haunts of Buma and the grave of Helen Walker.^ 

"Then his exceeding admiration of Edinbnrgh, tracing its 
real resemblance in national features to the Athens of ancient 
Greece; his liberal view of the Scottish Church and Ohurch- 
meu ; and above all, his eetjmation of the intelligence of the 
Scottish peasantry. All this, given with his own peculiar 
eamestneas and rimplicity of manner, made us exclaim, when 
the door closed upon him, 'Well, there is but one Arthur 
Stanley in the world.' 

"I think much of you, my dear friend, and rejoice that you 
will have all your daughters with you to-day."] 

October 20th, 1856. — It was judged best for me to go 
to Lesketh How as poor Josephine's last days drew near; 
BO in the beginning of September, after Dr. and Mrs. Davy 
had set off on their Highland tour, Mrs. Taylor and I 
went to stay with the dear girls. Josephine died without 
a stn^gle on the evening of the 8th September, and a more 
pure, patient, uncomplaining spirit never went to its ever- 
lasting home. 

[Farts of one or two of my mother's letters to a correspond- 
ent in Edinburgh she much valued, of a younger generation, 
are inserted here, on a subject near her heart : — 

Jfrs. Fletcher to Montgomery Bell, Etq. 

-JuntliA, I81IS. 
'*My dear Me. Bell, — Tour kind letter, received this 
morning, has anticipated my intention of writing to tell you 
how exceedingly I and all my family have been delighted with 
Lord Cockbum's ' MemoriaJs.' On seeing the book adver. 
tised, I wrote to Messrs. Black to send me a copy the moment 
it was out, and it arrived a few days ago. I don't know when 
1 Jeanie Deuu. 
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I have been so much refreshed and exhilarated a« in reading 
it. The passage you transcribe was particularly gratiQdug to 
me ; it is BO true and so charactoriatic of him whom it deacribes. 
Lord Cockbum is, indeed, moat happy in the truth of his por- 
traits. He might have dwelt more fully on the hardships 
and difficulties that beset the few Whig members of the Bar 
between the years 1791 and 1800. ... It is a delightfVil 
book ; and since there is no other literary monument of Lord 
Cockbum'a great ability and integrity, these ■ Uemoiisls ' 
will attest them." 

To the Same. 

1856. 

" The more I reflect on the great public good the late Lord 
Cockbum did in his lifetime, and the great value of ' Memorials 
of His Time,' lately published, the more stron^y I am con- 
vinced of the debt due by his countrymen to his memory. 
Bow, I do not know whether any monument has been or is 
likely to be erected to his memory in Edinburgh ; if not, it 
occurs to me that with the approbation of his family, it would 
be well for the friends of Reform to raise such a sum, by sub- 
scription, as would afford an annual prize of a gold medal to 
such a scholar of the N'ew Academy, (the Institution which 
originated with Lord Cockbum) as should write the best Essay 
ou Constitutional Freedom, or other historical subjects, and b« 
moat approved by the Directors of the Academy, and that such 
a prize should be called the Cockbum Medal. This idea has 
haunted me ever since I read the ' Memorials.' 

"Tour views of the public results of this war delight me 
exceedingly — the moral and religions amelioration and social 
improvement that may arise out of it. Qod grant yuur hopes 
may be prophetic ; I am a willing disciple of your hopeful 
school ; to despair of a just cause is to deny a wise and good 
Providence. I do not envy those who can read of our good 
Qneen reviewing her noble fleet with dry eyes ; it is good for 
her childreu to have heard the cheera of her gallant men at 
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gracious God to permit me to enter on this eighty-eighth 
year of my long life in better health, and more freedom 
from infirmity in mind and body, than is usual at so ad- 
vanced an age. I have no doabt my life has been pro- 
longed, as I am sore my happinese has been greatly pro- 
moted, by the family arrangements that have been made, 
in my freedom from honaehold cares. 

March ISth. — I have passed nearly three months of this 
new year in surprising health and happiness, feeling the in- 
firmities of my very advanced age, but feeling in a still 
greater measure the mercy of Qod in preserving to me my 
faculties of mental enjoyment in no common degree ; feeble- 
ness of limbs, and some degree of deafiiess, remind me of 
old age, but my heart is I think as young as ever. 

April 24th, 1857. — Since my last entry in this Journal 
I have experienced the greatest anxiety on account of the 
alarming illness of my dear grandchild, Elizabeth Davy. 
I had presumptuously hoped that none of those I tenderly 
love might be called to suffer deeply before I am to be 
called hence; but our merciful Father has seen fit to give 
me another trial of faith and patience. 

May 24th, 1857. — We saw dear Lizzie the day after her 
parents and Grace brought her home ; so sadly changed 
was her appearance that I should scarcely have known her. 
She did not keep her bed entirely for more than a week, 
but symptoms of rapid consumption appeared, and her 
strength sank rapidly. There was a great increase of 
gentleness, lowliness of mind, and great consideration for 
others : nothing could exceed her humility. Deeply as I 
felt the loss, and dearly as I loved the sufferer, when I lost 
all hope of her recovery I was thankful for her release. 
Lord, let us not forget all Thy mercies, while we endeavour 
to bow to Thy chastisements. 

October 6th, 1857. — After two months I resume my 
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Journal On the 7th August, Sir John, Mary, and Beatrice, 
set off for Ireland, paying some pleasant visita in Yorkshire 
on the way. Sir John attended the meeting of the British 
Association, where he met many of his scientific friends, and 
received an honorary degree fiflm Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mary was unwilling to go on my account, but I insisted on 
her doing so, and they have all much enjoyed their tour 
and cheered me by their letters. The miserable state of 
India weighs me down, and dwells upon my mind with 
fearful terror. I feel a sad want of faith and hope on that 
subject, and pray God to give me that " peace which paaeeth 
understanding." 

[This was the last entry m her Journal, but I had many 
letters from her od out tour, expressing the warm interest she 
felt in all we heard and saw, especially in the Reformatory for 
boys established by her new neighbour and much-esteemed 
friend, Mr. Wheatley Balme, at whose Yorkshire home we pwd 
a short Tiut We also visited Mr. Brooke and Misa Laycock, 
near Huddersfield, and saw the distribution of prizes to the 
young mechanics, pren by Lard QranTille with an encour- 
aging address. 

From Mrt. Fletcher to her daughter Mary. 

"Augtut ISG7- 
" I have just read your yesterday's letter, not without team 
at your account of the distribution of prizes, especially of that 
pale-faced young mechanic who had written the best essay on 
English literatura That lad, if he lives, will henceforth dis- 
tinguish himself. Do get his name and present occupation. 
Those shouts of sympathetic feeling will never be forgotten by 
those who gmed the prizes, and will be strong inceutivee to 
those who strive to gain them in future." 
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Mr». FleUktr to Mra. SUwk. 

" LAMCBioa, October lltk, 1867. 

*' Mt skab FKiEin>, — Man; thanka to you for remember- 
ing me amidst your many auxietieB aDd tender sympathies for 
BuETeriug friends. I feet for them and you moat deeply. I 
see many veil-informed people take a leas gloomy viev of 
Indian affain than I do. My only comfort is in the belief 
that a ' righteous Qod loveth righteousneaa,' and that He has 
power to bring good out of eviL Never wag there such a trial 
of faith and hope as this sad state of India. 

" My own bodily health is good, and I pray agunst de- 
spondency J for in my eighty-eighth year I can make little effort. 
You vould not know me, I am so changed in mind and tem- 
perament You will pray for me. All the circumstances of my 
home are the happiest peaaible, and I am very grateful for it." 

When we returned to lancrigg, the end of September, we 
were received with even more than my mothei'e usual warmth 
and thankfulneaa of affection. The weather waa very fine, and 
ahe sat with me and others a good deal in the open air, and 
took a lively interest in hearing of the different people we hxd 
seen, especially her old friend Mr. Craig and hia daughter Saiah, 
in l^pperaiy. Dr. Livingatone, then about to return to his great 
mission in Airica, Lady Parry, whom we had seen in Wicklow, 
and many otheia. I had not, however, been long or much 
alone with my mother before I became aware that the hope- 
ful buoyancy of her spirit was affected in a way I had 
never before seen it. The excellent maid who always slept in 
her room told me that she had observed a change in her a few 
days before our return from Ireland. At the age of eigh^- 
seven it should not have excited any aurpriae, as the very in- 
tenaity of her feelings made it more remarkable that the spring 
of hopefulness had lasted so long, than that it ahoidd now in 
some degree faiL The variety of private eorrowa and puUic 
tooublea, in which she had taken ao deep an interest, during 
the last yean of her life, doubtless did contribute to the end 
which was approaching. We could not but feel "that the 
eilver cord of her exiatence vvu loosed, that the golden 
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bowl MHU biukeu," althnugh we aever lost the hope of her 
revival until the middle of Januaiy. After that her bodily weok- 
neis increased ; she kept chiefly in bed, and died from the 
exhtLUstiou of uature, without any bodily pain, and in a gentle 
sleep, on the morning of the 5th of February 18S8. 

The foUowing note from our kind friend, the Rev. R. P. 
OraveB, espiessea truly what we desired fervently to feel at 
the time — " That it wa« well ;" — 

" DovB Nkt, WiKDiSMBKB, F^/Foary 6rA, 1868. 
"MydrabLadtRichasdson, — Ihavejust heard that God 
has taken to Himself your dear, good, noble mother. ' It is 
well,' and wa must all feel thankful to Him that her decline 
waa not longer protracted. Her own rest is come ; and yet 
we need not think of hei aa gone from us, for I am sure she will 
BtHl lire in oar hearts, and her example, looked back upon, 
continue to animate our lives. I cannot therefore speak as a 
mourner, though feeling deeply all she has been to the many 
circles which looked to her aa to a centre ; and I earnestly trust 
that thoee nearest to her, and to whom she was moat precious, 
will be enabled to give her back to God with thankfulneas far 
exceeding their sorrow. I shall be very desirous to hear that 
you and dear Mrs. Davy have not suffered in health by the 
trial you have been going through. B. P. Gkates."] 
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At the time of my mother's death, now Beventeen yean 
ago, one who had known her only during the latter years 
of her life, wrote thus t« a mutual friend coDceming lier 
approaching death : — " I am very sorry to bear nothing 
more hopeful from Lancrigg ; but the balance is not all on 
the moumiul side. A mission so AiMled, and such a 
mission, is not a common thing. Merely to have seen her 
must have kept many people from doing much mischief if 
it has not led them to do some little bit of good — ' Life is 
real, life is earnest,' was so plainly and attractively preached 
by her look alone." 

If such was the impression of a thoughtful obeerver, who 
bad only known her slightly, and if it be responded to by 
all who came nearer to her, and most of all by those to 
whom life lost most of ite sunshine when she left it, it 
seems at once due to her memoiy and the cause of goodness 
to endeavour to bring together the records of a social in- 
fluence so extensive and so penetrating as hers. 

The reminiscences written by herself were begun, at my 
request, when she was nearly seventy, and give a vivid 
picture of her simple childhood and youth, the events of 
which stood out in her recollection as a green vista of 
summer days, spent among the fields and flowers of a small 
unknown hamlet in the plain of York. She continued to 
note down at intervale her joys and her sorrows until 
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nearly the close of her life ; but after her marriage her Ufa 
became one bo full of public and private int«restB, and ber 
sphere of uaefulness was bo extended, that her remini- 
Gcences, although full of the impress of her faith, love, and 
hope, fail, perhaps, in giving so distinct an impression 
of her 'vrhole character as may be gathered from some 
of her letters Trritten at the time to those who shared 
her thoughts and feeliuga on passing events of interest 
and affection. 

It was the earnest desire of my dear sister, Mrs. Davy, 
as well as my own, that these Memorials of our mother 
should be printed for her descendants ; and my sister 
undertook to select some - letters, and to add her own re- 
collections, which went back five years earlier than mine 
relating to the Edinburgh period. This my sister was able 
to do before her illness and death, which occurred in 1 S69. 
Since then a Buccession of family sorrows have made me 
delay the preparation of these Memorials for the press \ 
but now that my own day is far spent, I am desirous to 
accomplish the work before I go hence, feeling sure that I 
can in no other way leave so precious a legacy to her great- 
grandchildren as the exampleher noble, truthful, loving, and 
consistent life sets before them. Hers cannot perhaps be 
considered a religious autobiography in the ordinary sense 
of that term, but it is because we believe that hers was in 
Teiy truth a life devoted to Qod's service and her neigh- 
bours' good, that we desire to have a record of it left in 
print for her descendants. 

My mother's view of the social duties of a Christian led 
her to the conviction that ezclusiveness was a defect rather 
than a merit, and although she had many intimate friends 
among those who held different opinions on these points, it 
was a striking proof of the consiBteucy with which she was 
able to cany out ber principle of living above the conunon- 
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pifice eatimato of social life in England, while mixing freely 
ia it, that I believe no one ever suspected her of what ia 
called worldliness in her interconrse with society. She so 
little suspected this in others that it ceased to exist in her 
presence. She called out the reality of those she conversed 
with by the intuitive sympathy she felt and expressed for 
what was real, beautiful, and true, and by her no less 
strongly expressed scorn for what was base, frivolous, and 
sordid. She had not by nature what is often mistaken by 
the other sex for sweetness of temper, the clinging, yielding 
temperament which submits patiently to injustice and 
neglect ; and had she been united to one less affectionate, 
and less high-toned than herself, she might have been 
supremely miserable, but her wealth of "saving common 
sense " prevented her " miscellaneous impulses " from lead- 
ing her astray. She could not have attached herself 
strongly to any one who bad not the great qnalities she 
most valued, — earnestness of purpose and singleness of 
heart. She was loved by men and women as few so beau* 
tifiil have been ; for if it be true that beauty in their own 
sex excites the envy of women rather than their affection, 
it was one of her felicities to form an exception to this 
axiom. The affection of good women formed a great part 
of the happiness of her life, and she scattered fiowers and 
interests over the paths of many who, from temperament 
or circumstances, might not have enjoyed some of the 
pleasures she was enabled to bring within their reach. 

The secret of my mother's influence was well expressed 
by her early fi-iend. Dr. Kilvington, of Bipon, as she her- 
self records it, and it may be called the key-note of her 
whole life. He says in one of his letters to her at the age 
of seventeen, "I have never known any one so tenderly 
and truly and universally beloved as you are, and I believe 
it arises from your capacity of loving." As this loving heart 
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was God's special gift to her, so she gare her heart to Him 
in as large a measure as can be said of any bmnan being. 
She lived in the habitual fear and love of God, fear of 
offending Him, and joy in loving Him. Her fear of offend- 
ing God was shown in the unmurmuring submission with 
which she bore great sorrows, and her joy in loving her 
Father in Heaven, by the overflowing gratitude with 
which she expressed her sense of His daily mercies. Of 
her it might be said with truth, " She rejoiced to see a 
Divine will movii^ in all things, and so it came to pass 
that her common thoughts were piety, and her life grati- 
tude." 

The bright sunshine of winter or summer, good tidings 
either of a public or private nature, called out these fervent 
ejaculations of thankfulness to " God the Giver of all good 
things." If tidings of a melancholy nature reached her, 
her first impulse was to alleviate, if possible, the present 
suffering, and then to find out all the points of comfort 
in the case before her. It would be difficult to select 
any special instances of this thankfulness of heart ; it 
seemed so much a part of herself that, when it ceased, she 
died. 

She had been an early riser from her childhood, and 
continued to be so until nearly eighty ; and so wide and 
Taried were bet interests, that every day seemed to bring 
its work along with it, so that life never lost its practical 
or its poetical aspect where she was. After she ceased to 
join the family breakfast-table, the activity of the mind 
continued in full force from the early hour at which she 
awoke until ten at night. She occupied herself for hours 
before others in the house were astir, in reading or writing, 
or devising liberal things for the good or eqjojment of 
others. Perhaps one of the most vivid recollections that 
we have of her, in her latter years, is her appearance in 
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bed before breakfaBt on a fine spring or Btimmer morning, 
her face still radiant from tbe morning reading of her 
bvonrite Paalnu. The tones in which she would repeat, 
after the moming kiss, " Blesa the Lord, my soul, and 
foi^t not all His benefits," the bright, healthy complexion, 
80 unlike that of age in general, the mingled look of purity 
and intellect her eye expressed as she looked into the eyes 
of those she loved for the sympathy which, thank God, she 
never failed to receive, and then the thoughts and feelings 
of the night, the sad ones disappearing in the utterance of 
them and the hopeful ones taking their place, with her 
plans for the day, which always included some attention to 
the wants and feelings of others, rich or poor, — this pic- 
ture rises to the memory, as the habitual state during 
an old age which was as free as her whole life had been 
from bodily or mental infirmity, and which continued 
to be her £rame of mind until five months before her 
death. 

The minute and affectionate interest she took in her 
poorer neighbours was a very marked feature in her char- 
acter, very early formed, and continued through her busy 
life to the end. If she had adopted the mother of a fiunily 
as a friend, this interest, from sympathy with her, was 
carried ont towards every member of the household, chil- 
dren and grandchildren ; and if any of them were settled 
at a distance, either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, New 
Zealand or Australia, India or America, she found she bad 
some friend there, to whom she could recommend them, or 
frvm ^om she could leam some tidings of them to cheer 
the mother's or the granny's heart. In talking about them, 
she rarely made a mistake about their names. Several 
have mentioned this to me with surprise and pleasure, that 
their Willys, and Johnnys, and Maiys were so distinctly 
remembered by her in her great age. 
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The impresaion she made on servants Tvho irere capable 
of understaudiag her character was also a striking point in 
her social influence; many of them have since told ms 
that although she was a faithful reprover of their faults, 
and not what could be called an unexacting mistresa, that 
scarcely a day passes since they left her Bervice that they 
do not think of her with gratitude, and feel proud to have 
been in the same house with her so long. The feeling bo 
common with servants of having a separate code of morals 
for themselves and their masters, was one she ezceedin^y 
disliked ; she endeavoured to make them feel that she 
loved them as children of a common Master, and earnestly 
desired to raise them to her standard of feeling and action ; 
and where she waa understood by her domestics, the im- 
pression she made on them was as permanent as on every 
other class of persona she associated with. 

None are now left who remember my mother in her 
early married life, but I have received some recollections of 
her from two members of the same family — Mr. Bannatyne, 
of Glasgow, and his sister, Mrs. Stark, one of her moat 
valued friends and correspondents for fifty years. Mrs. 
Stark's reminiBcences were sent to me soon after my 
mother's death, and Mr. Banuatyne's were copied from 
his Note-book and sent to me after his death by his 
widow. 

Mrs. Stark says : — " You will feel, I am sure, everything 
tiiat remains to you of your dearest mother so strongly 
and vividly impressed that when your sister and you are 
together you will call up the remembrance, as if you saw 
it in a stereoscope, and httle things will float before you 
hardly noted at the time. There was always a purpose 
and a character in eveiything she said and did. From the 
time I first knew her, her kindness and condescension (I 
was going to say to me, but she would not have liked tliat 
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word) engaged and charmed nte, and, as lier whole noble 
nature nnfolded to me, won my whole heart. 

« We had heard of Mre. Fleteher before, but I think it 
must hare been about 1803 when your father and she came 
to spend an evening with ub at my uncle Dugald Stewart's, 
where I was on a visit with my parents. Our father and 
youTB were friends before. How well I remember her 
and all the conversatiou of that eupper-table, the very place 
she sat, with her blue gown and hrilliaut look. I had not 
been much in company, but we, my dear father and mother 
and I, were all to go to a hall at Miss Coatee's, where we 
should see Mrs. Fletcher again. To see her seemed to me 
enough. Henry Brougham was there, and Robert Owen, 
and many other notabilities. I watched every one who 
had the happiness to be near her, and particularly when 
her face was lighted up in conversatiou with my father or 
mother ; but she spoke to m« so kindly, and told ne to 
come and see her when I went to Edinburgh ; and so I did ; 
and &om that day, ever, ever on, she drew me to love and 
admire her more and more. 

" Soon after I went to my Edinburgh home she gave it 
her blessing, and your fether and she used to be our in- 
mates at the cottage at Kirkhill!" 

Fnxm Mr. Boimatyn^t Jfott-hook. 

" Glasoow, 21«« Ft}>rvary 1858. 
" Mrs. Fletcher is dead, at a very advanced age. I trust 
some day justice will be done in some of the autobiognqihies of 
diBtingnished men, probably in Brougham's, to this very re- 
markable woman. Throughout life I have never known a 
purer, a more elevated, a more amiable spirit Her beautiful 
countenance and majestic air were combined with the most 
attractive kindliness. Her fuU and commanding voice and 
foultleas speech live, like every other distinguishing feature, in 
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the memoiy of all who were pririlegod to know her, and moet 
of all in the memory of those who were permitted to call her 
a friend ; and these were not few, for never was there a mind 
better attuned, not only to general benevolence, but to warm 
perBonal attachments. She busied herself through life in pro- 
moting liberty and truth and holiness. Her entbusiaem in 
favour of the rights of man, at a period when this country was 
threatened with despotic rule by an oligarchy, raised up many 
violent and bitter opponents ; but I doubt whether she ever 
had an enemy. Her disinterestedness and candour disarmed 
those who might otherwise, in times of the greatest excite- 
ment, have yielded themselves up to peraonal hostility, even 
sgtunst a woman. It was my happiness, as a hoy, to have had 
the opportunity of intimately knowing Mrs. Fletcher." 



It was early in this century that she became intimate 
with Henry Brougham, during the period he passed in 
Edinbui^h, before he left the Scotch Bar. They seldom 
met in aft«r years, but he never ceased to make her feel 
that she retained that place in his respect and friendship 
■which his young imagination had assigned her. 

In Lord Brougham's introduction to his own speech on 
Burgh Beform in Scotland, when he notices with high praise 
my father's exertions in that cause, he takes occasion to [)ay 
a tribute to my mother. He compares her to two women 
of most heroic and tender natures — Madame Roland and 
Lucy Hutchinson ; and if we add to them Lady Orizzel 
Baillie (her own favourite heroine), we have, as nearly aa 
possible, the combination of qualities which made up her 
moral and intellectual nature in the estimation of those 
who knew her best. 

I remember, when on a visit to Mrs. Brou^am in 1 832, 
my mother's expressing her fervent sympathy with the 
mother of such a man, one who had so largely benefited his 
conntiy, and bad at the same time been so affectionate a 
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Bon and brother, and she added — " I fear, my dear friend, 
my head could not have stood Bach a trial of happiness as 
yours has done ; " while the mother of Brougham, with her 
quiet amile and look of grand simplicity, replied — " I must 
say Henry never foists hia old mother." 

Mrs. Brougham told ub also on this visit to Brougham 
Hall that the time she felt most elated, and had fears for 
her own head, was when her son Henry was returned 
Member for Yorkshire, withont possessing an acre of ground 
in the county. She took us to see the picture presented to 
her on that occasion of Henry Brougham by the freeholders 
of Yorkshire. I remember she told me then, when we were 
alone, that her son always considered that my mother's 
ftiendship had been of great use to him as a young man, 
that her entire absence of personal vanity astonished him, 
and that she never failed to rouse him to noble aims for 
the honour and good of hia country. 

Thia testimony from his venerable mother, who waa 
truth itaelf, gives additional interest to the last letter he 
wrote to mine, on hearing fix>m Mrs. Arnold, at Kendal, of 
his old Mend's serious ilkesa. I cannot resist inaertiog it 
in this closing chapter, as there is a gentle and tender tone 
about it, which is pleasant to associate with one who filled 
BO prominent a place in England's Parliamentary history 
during fifty years of this century. 

Fr<m. Lord Brougham. 

" Mt deax old Fftisin*, — It gave roe great pleasure indeed 
to see Mrs. Arnold and her daughter here, from the ieq>ect I, 
in common with all, had for Dr. Arnold ; but it was no Uttle 
abatement of this gratification to hear from her of your having 
been luling. I hope and trust that you are getting round, and I 
shall be most truly obliged to you if you will desire some one to 
give me a few lines directed to London, where (d.t.) I hope to 
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arrive this evening, merely to let me know how you are. The 
pleasure I have in seeing once more my old Kendal ftienils 
(alas \ I may say those of them who remain) has been greatly 
increased by finding them so right and so le&lous in thdr 
opinions upon the new attempts to revive the infernal slave- 
trade under a new name. What I stated last July in the 
House of Lords on this subject proves to have been rather 
under than over the truth, and I well know that of the many 
subjects connected with human rights and duties on which you 
and I have always agreed (indeed, I know of none on which we 
ever difiered), there has been none nearer to your heart than 
this.- — Ever your oSectionate H. Bbocobail 

"Kbmiol, Tuetday, Nov. 11, 1857." 

The ImprtuioTu made on a Granddavghter at a Child, 

"The concern she showed if any of her grandchildren 
Med in due deference to her never had a shadow of petty 
exactingness, but was always plainly for themselves, as being 
a defect of character where she would fain have seen nothing 
but good. If she ever fancied there had been the least trace 
of personal vexation in the most deserved reproof, she would 
before long ssk a little girl's pardon as for undue vehemence, 
to the delighted wonder of the rest and the utter melting of 
the culprit herself. 

" Her sympathy with the young in all their joys had the 
rare quality of not requiring that the joy should be one 
she herself would have chosen, her imagination always 
helping her heart to enter into the needs of widely differing 
characters. Her intuitive wisdom also kept her from 
expecting exact agreement with even her most cherished 
forms of opinion, content if she saw any kindling of entbu- 
Biosm for what was unquestionably good, any sign of quiet 
dutifulness ; and many who in a different age and among 
other surroundings may have been led to varying conclusions 
must yet feel how much of any love of goodness and hatred 
of evil there may be in them was kindled and fostered 
by her. How much of the delight in books, and Nature, 
and human life, came to them through the touch of her 
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iiupiring ardour ! Hei Terjr look and tone, amidst the 
tdmpleet country pleasures, could teach (uuconBcioualy at 
the time) high lessona of love and thankfulness, so that 
an afternoon's nutting by the stream, an erening's stroll 
through the meadows vhen the bog-bean was in ita prime, 
a drive home from some loving family gathering, can all be 
remembered after nearly forty years, far more surely than 
the mere charm of the outwanl pictures. Laatiug, too, ought 
to have been the impressions, on the one hand, of honest 
indignation, and, on the other, of the dignity of the true 
simplicities of life, of unselfish frugalities, and most un- 
pretending and thoughtful charities — points in which the 
stately ' matriarch,' eloquent on some theme of politics, or 
poetry, or philanthropy, still kept the heart of the little 
Oxton child. 

" One of the ways in which she tried to cherish and direct 
little children's natural delight in giving was by making the 
power and the permission to bestow alms a much-coveted 
reward. The impression as of a beneficent being she made 
even on the youngeat, and when she herself was a very 
young grandmother, is well shown by the recorded words 
of a tby brother and sister, who, after giving the history 
of a happy holiday by the aaa, wound up with — ' Then we 
r prayers and went to bed, and tptaked about Qod and 



The following extract fhmi Margaret FnUer's book, "At 
Home and Abroad," was lately sent to me by a friend. It 
is B wonderfully true picture of the outward form revealing 
the inner woman to an observer of genius. The mistake 
made in it is quite pardonable in a foreigner, and even in 
an American, that of believing my mother to be Scotch, 
and, like the old ladies, admired by Bums and Scott, It 
is very difficult for travellers to find out accurately the 
distinctive difference between English, Scotch, and Irish 
ladies of marked cbaracters, although perfectly known 
among ourselves. 

T 
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From, "At Home and Abroad" hy Margaret Fuller, Ouoli. 
" Amblksidb, Aug. 27, 1846. 
"We also met a Gue epecimea of the noble, intelligent Scotch- 
woman, such as Walter Scott and Burns knew bow to prize. 
Serenty-six yeais have passed over her head, only to prove in 
her the trath of mj theory, that we need never grow old. She 
was ' brought up ' in the animated and intellectual circle of 
Edinburgh, in youth an apt disciple, in her prime a bright 
ornament of that society. She had been an only child, a 
cheriahed wife, an adored mother, unspoiled by love in any of 
these relations, because that love was founded on knowledge. 
In childhood she had warmly sympathized in the spirit that 
animated Qit American Revolution, and Washington had been 
her hero : later, the interest of her husband in every struggle for 
freedom had cherished her own. She had known in the course 
of her long life many eminent men, and sympathized now in 
the triumph of the people over the Com Laws, as she had in 
the American victories, with as much ardour as when a giri, 
though with a wiser mind. Her eye was full of light, her 
manner and gesture of dignity ; her voice rich, sonorous, and 
finely modulated ; her tide of talk marked by candour and 
justice, showing in eveiy sentence her ripe experience and her 
noble genial nature. Dear to memory will be the sight of her 
in the beautiiid seclusion of her home among the mountains, a 
picturesque, flower-wreathed dwelling, where affection, tran- 
quillity, and wisdom were the gods of the hearth to whom 
was offered no vain oblation. Grant ns more such women, 
Time ! Grant to men to reverence, to seek for micb !" 

My mother, who died at eighty-eight, had survived all 
her own contemporary friends, but her affections were so 
young and her sympathy " so radiant," as Mrs. Arnold used 
to say, that she made many friends among the middle-aged 
and young when they met in London, or when they visited 
the Lakes on a summer holiday. Among those she most 
valued were the fiev. Hampden Gnmey, Frederick Maurice, 
Alexander Scott, and especially Mr, Stanley, now Dean of 
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Westminster, whom she had known when he was a Bngby 
sixth-form boy. Mr. H. Gumey, writing of her to Mrs. 
Arnold at the time of her death, says, " I had heard of 
Mrs. Fletcher's hopeless illness, so it was a relief to hear 
JTom you that she had reached the Land where the Sun of 
Righteousness shines without a cloud. I am thankful to 
have known so grand a specimen of noble womanhood." To 
the same friend Mr. Stanley wrote at the time : " I had 
heard of Mrs. Fletcher's death from young William Words- 
worth at Oxford. She had certainly to the veiy last 
nourished and renewed her strength, 'mounted up with 
wings as an eagle.* How mucb there is to be thankful 
for, in every such case that one has known of a character 
living on for so many years without leaving behind any 
recollection of littleness, and so very much of excellence 
and beauty." 

To me also Mr. Stanley wrote, after a visit to Lancrigg, 
from Fox How, on his return from his tour to the Holy 
Land with the Prince of Wales, when I sent him a photo- 
graph of my mother : — 

"Many thanks for the photograph, which I shall value 
highly as a memorial of the character which I used to regard 
as a penonification beyond any other I had ever seen of 
Christian Hope. Indeed, I fully entered into your feeling 
and was grateful to you for at once speaking so freely on a 
grief, which is not increased but greatly lightened by being 
always remembered. I went to your mother's grave in Oras- 
mere Churchyard, and was much struck with the texts. It was 
of her, as indeed of my own dear mother, so true, that the eye 
and the ear, of any who had eyes to see or ears to hear, so 
immediately received what was within." 

Hope was indeed the " anchor of her soul " from youth 
to age. She quoted -four lines to me in one of the last 
letters I bad from her, when hope was beginning to give 
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way but love still remained. I do not yet know who wrote 
them, but they very much express her habitual state of 
mind, and with them I close this book : — 

" For who liu uight to love, and Uvea ftrigbt. 
Will never in the darkest strait despair, 
For oDt of love exhales a liviog light, 
The light of love, that speeds itself in prayer," 
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MEMOIR OF GRACE FLETCHER 

BT HER MOTHER. 



JtJj/ \6ih, IStT. 

Mt dear CsnLDBXtf, — The denre of m; heart is to pnseire 
some memorial of your beloved sister, some record or testimony 
of hei many rare and admirable qualities ; and this not for 
her salie only, bnt for youn, that amidst the temptations, 
sonows, or viseidtndes of life, yoa may have, aa it were, a sort 
of sanctuary to retire into, vhere your anxious and troubled 
spirits may repose on the contemplation of a character which 
is endeared to you by many tender recollectioos. 

Qrace was bom on the 23d of May 1796, and in her in- 
fancy she was more remarkable for gentieness and docility of 
temper than for qnickneea of apprehension or extraordinary 
parts. I early observed, however, uncommon disinterested- 
ness of character — a preference of others to herself ; and this 
was shown in the exultation with which she ran home (torn 
school to teU of her sister's superior scholarship. It was 
never of herself she boasted ; and though leas accustomed to 
attract notice than my two elder children, die never diacovered 
envy or jealousy on that account Being one day much 
caressed by an old lady, on my asking her why she thought 
tiiat lady had been ao kind to her, she- answered, with much 
simplicity, " I know why, mamma : because I am clumsy and 
have not a pretty fac&" 

tn the summer of 1602, my two elder children vent to 
Yorkshire, and Grace was the eldest of the four that remained 
with me. She was then six years old, and this seniority made 
her more the companion of my walks than she had hitherto 
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been, and perhapa more the object of my attention. We lived 
during that Bommer at the village of Dalmeny, about nine 
miles from Edinburgh. Qrace aod I bc^^ to botanize to- 
gether, and I was Borpriaed at the leadineas of her apprehen- 
sion and her quickness in diBcovering nev plants and leaves. 
She had great delight in this amusement She bad before 
this time made little progress in reading, but she used to sit 
on mj knee for hours together listening to stories and recita- 
tions of poetry, entreating for a repetition of them sgiuu and 
again. This summer seemed to be an en in her mental 
existence. I used to find her in a quiet corner, reading with 
intense and passionate delight all kinds of stories and works of 
fiuu7. Nor was her imaj^tion merely pasuve ; for when at 
play with the other children, she was inventive, lively, and 
affectionate. When she was eight years old I engaged a 
governess highly recommended to me for int^^ity of principle 
and useful habits. This lady remained with me nearly five 
years, and I found her useful in many respects ; but the stem^ 
nesB of her temper did not soit some of my children ; and if 
this part of my life were to occur again, I would act differently, 
and I have often reproached mysdf with the tears I suffered 
to be shed in the school-room. I had hitherto pursued no 
system with my children but to make them happy, and 
endeavour to make them good. I was their play-fellow, 
their most intinmte companion, but I had neither time nor 
patience to be their teacher j and as I was quite satisfied with 
their teacher's integrity of pnrpoee and usefulness of babita 
and aims, I reconciled myself to her defect of temper as an 
evil which my indulgence would mitigate and counteract. 

Grace, more than any of the rest, was the victim of this 
severity. She never compluned, but after expiating her little 
faults l^ tears and anbmiesion, consoled herself by taking 
possession of a large chair in her mother's room, and there 
with some favourite book (not seldom Plutarch's Lives, or 
Shakespeare), she forgot her cares and sorrows, and had her 
fiivourite passages to read to me when I came ia I could at 
this moment think I see her, her countenance beaming witb 
delight, and coiled up in the chtur wutiug for my tetnm. 

In June 1806 we all went to the Lakes. Tbou^ tho 
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pleasures aruing from beautiM scenery are not early expressed 
by children, they are long remembered. This summer was 
full of enjoyment. Every new walk afforded a new pleasure. 
Lakes and mountains were objects of poetical association, and 
Conishm and Windennere were never forgotten. 

There was a little rocky bit where caves were eamly imagined, 
in a copse wood behind Belmont House, and there my happy 
children spent hours of that real enjoyment which none but &ee 
and cherished children know. In this caye they enacted many 
adventurous histories which produced much innocent mirth. 

When winter returned, the school-room in Edinburgh be- 
came perhaps the mure irksome irom the freedom and enjoy- 
ment of the preceding summer ; but in July 1807 we all went 
to a new scene at Hebburn, in Northumberland, and they 
again ei^oyed the pleasures of the country, and Shetland 
ponies, and an old border tower, where we had a school in 
which they assisted, and where the governess worked with us 
with hearty good-wilL 

Grace returned at this time, with her kind aunt Dawson, to 
Yorkshire, and the correepondence with home awakened in 
her, at eleven years old, an unusual amount of sensibili^ and 
tenderness of feeling. The sweetness of her dispontion made 
her much an object of affection to the friends she was with ; 
and ui intimate correspondence with her mother cultivated 
ber taste, and cherished that demre of intellectual improve- 
ment which tiie irksome lessons of the scbool-ioom had a 
tendency to repress. 

After I parted with the governess a different plan was 
pursued. A smalt class was formed among some favourite 
friends of my children, and masten of real ability came to our 
respective houses to give lessons, which greatly advanced the 
desire for knowledge in all my daughters. Qrace's decided 
talent for ait began to show itself, and she had instruction !n 
drawing fix>m busts, from Henning the ajtist, before be went 
to London. 

The great intimacy formed about this time with the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Mackenzie (" The Man of Feeling ") and some 
other good and intellectual companions, were of great advan- 
tage to my ^Is, and led them early to appreciate the bleasingB 
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of friendship with their own sex, and to discuss th^ innooent 
desires and imaginations as only eqnals in age and taste can do. 

In the aatumn of 1810 I went with mj eldeet daoghter to 
London, and during the fbllowing winter Orace and Margaret 
became more than ever my companions, and, pursuing thdr 
studies together, they made considerable progrosB in Latin and 
Italian, while their intimacy and attachment to each other was 
greatly increased by the sympathy of tastes and the mntnal 
eigoyment of their cheerful and happy homa 

It was about tiiis period of her life that Grace became in- 
timately known to my iViend, Mrs. Millar, whose opinion of 
her talenta and eariy development of thought and undeistand- 
ing waa expressed to me with all the warmth of generous 
admiration. Her visits also at Hilbeugh to the daughters of 
the celebrated Professor Millar, of Glasgow, increased her 
ardour aud love of knowledge, and excited her to a degree she 
had never before experienced. Her letters to me from thenoe 
ware written in a strain of enthosiastic enjoyment She used 
to speak of this visit at Milheugh as the acme of her intelleo- 
tual existence. The extent and variety of knowledge that 
was pointed out to her on subjects of taste, politics, and morals 
made her feel, she said, how she had before trifled away time, 
and when each day closed on these delightful speculations she 
used to lie awake whole hours to revolve the great things she 
hoped one day to acccomplisb. The humour and fun of some 
members of that Scottish sisterhood formed no small part of 
the enjoyment of the visit, as well as the explorations duly 
made of the lovely glens and burns in the beautiful neighbour- 
hood of Bothwell and Hamilton. 

From these enchanting visions and animating scenes she 
was recalled home by the illness of her father, and in bis sick- 
room she exerted herself with all that assiduity and tendemeea 
could suggest The sweetness of ber attentions and the 
cheerfUnese of her services could not be exceeded, and I found 
in her the kindest and firmest support under all my ansieties. 

In the winter of 1812 we were &voured by a visit fh>m 
Miss Aikin, whose literary attainments, and whose lively, 
varied, and powerf\il talento, furnished her with inexhaustiUe 
sources of conversation. In these oui beloved Grace shared 
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Tfiry largely. She became a peculiar object of Miss Aikin's 
attention and regard. - They read and convetsed together, and 
the desire of making mure classical proficiency wa8 the result 
of her intercourse with this accomplished woman. She re- 
eamed the study of Latin, and though it was sometimes in- 
terrupted by more favourite pursuits, it never aftervaida 
ceased to engage a share of her attention. 

In the summer of 1812 she accompanied her father, mother, 
and youngest sister into Yorkshire, and Margaret and she 
resumed their favourite puisuita together with a pIAsure 
heightened, if possible, by their late separation. 

In the autumn of that year these sisters were present at a 
York coun^ election, and stood for several hours in the crowd 
near the hustings to bear the speeches of the different candi- 
dates. It might eeem extraordinary that girls of fifteen and 
uzteen should enjoy this species of amusement, and yet I do not 
exaggerate in saying that there was not among all the audi- 
tors then present one heart that beat higher to the sentiments 
of genuine freedom and enlightened patriotism than that of 
the person whose character I am now portraying. Qrace re- 
mained in Yorkshire all the following winter, cheering by the 
sweetness of her engaging manners the kind old friends whose 
quiet and unvaried hours formed a striking contrast with the 
gtuety and animation of an Edinburgh winter. During some 
weeks of this winter she had the happiness to be the guest of 
Mrs. Millar (who then resided at the village of Fulford, near 
York), and certainly no one out of her own family ever obttuned 
BO strong an influence over her mind and affections. This was 
in a great measure from the power of sympathy. This quality, 
so engaging to the young, produced an intimacy which rarely 
exists between persons of such different ages. Mrs. Millar has 
much vivacity of temper and feeling, with a strong and tender 
capacity of affection. Her eloquent conversation and engaging 
manners, and, above all, her elevation of mind and quickness 
of sensibility, gave her unbounded influence over every human 
heart that was capable of comprehending her. Over that of 
our beloved Grace she exercised an influence that was almost 
maternal, and she repud this homage by the most perfect 
affection for her adopted child. 
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Grace waa peculiar!; alire to feelinge of compaa^pn, ftnd it 
was not with her a paeaire and inactive feeling. During tlte 
winter of thia year a poor American woman was taken ill 
when passing tJirougti Tadcaater on her way to Hull, the 
settlement of her husband, a seafaring man, who liad died in 
the south of England. No suoner did onr dear Grace hear of 
this unhappy stranger than she viuted her in one of tboae 
haunta of wretchedness which afford a night's ahelter to the 
wandering poor. Ann Tucker was the poor woman's nam& 
She was in the last stage of consumption, and the fatigue of a 
long journey on foot had brought on eymptoms of premature 
child-birth. Under these circumstances of severe dtetresa the 
parish officers of Tadcaster were desirous to hasten the poor 
woman forward on her journey, that she might reach her 
husband's settlement before her child was born. Grace waa 
shocked by the barbarity of their conduct ; and after ezpoetn- 
lating with them, and threatening to lay the case before the 
neighbouring Justices of the Peace, she accomplished the object 
ahe had at heart, and peisonally attended the removal of this 
poor woman from her wretched lodging to a comfortable room 
in the parish workhouse, where Ann Tucker waa ahortly after- 
warda delivered of a male child. Grace continued to visit her 
poor patient at least once every day for several weeks. She 
read to her, soothed and comforted her by compassionate atten- 
tiona, and took her such articles of food as suited better with her 
sickly palate than that which the workhouae afforded. This 
young woman was gentle, pioua, affectionate, and grateful 
(Grace could never speak of her tendemeas to her child with- 
out emotion) ; but she became at last ao feeble and emaciated 
that she grew regardless even of her child, and sank away 
almost without a struggle. Henry Tucker, the iniiiut of this 
poor woman, then became an object of no ordinary interest 
Grace bad promised bis mother to see that he waa taken care 
of; and aa long as she remained at Tadcaster, not a day passed 
without her visiting him. The intrepid humanity that could 
lead a girl of seventeen to contend with the ruggedness of 
parish officers, and personally rescue a human being from auch 
suffering, requires no comment. But this was not the only 
instance of her benevolence. She was constantly alive to evei7 
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clum of pity, and jet Bbe dUcriminBted judiciously between 
the reklly needful and the impoaing beggar. 

In the winter of that year, during her residence at Tadcaater, 
■he made considerable proficiency ia painting, and finished a 
good copy of the picture of a Jewish BabbL 

In the spring of 1813 she returned to Edinburgh, with a 
mind enriched by more extenaive reading. Such of her letters 
as have been preserved mark the progress of her Tigorons 
understanding at this period. 

On the llth of June 1813, our whole fiunily removed to 
Park Hall, a small property which Mr. Fletcher had purchased, 
and Grace enjoyed highly the mountain scenery of that part 
of S^ingshire. While her aiateia amused thenuelvea vrith 
sketching landscapes, she used to draw groups of cottage 
children, and not uufrequently found good picturesque subjects 
for her penci) in the old beggars whom we met with in our 
rambles. She engaged ardently with her sistera in teaching an 
evening school, attended by some village children ; and it 
would not be easy to find a fomily that realiied more pleasure 
than ours did that summer in the enjoyment of beautiful scenery, 
in the b^ipiness of family afi'ection, and in the luxuiy of doing 
good. We were at that time living in a very small house, 
cheaply fnrmshed by a village carpenter. We were too happy 
to feel any deure for the gratifications of vanity or to envy 
those who poeseased them. It was a summer of uninterrupted 
bapianess till we were deprived of Margaret's Bodely. She 
went into Yorkshire in the autumn of 1813, and I, accom- 
panied by my two eldest children, went to pay a long pro- 
mised visit to Mrs. Glasgow, at Mount Greenan, in Ayrshire. 
Cbace, during thia time, remained at Park Hall with her 
father and her youngest brother and sister. In the following 
winter she renuuned in Edinburgh, and partook more than 
fonneriy of general society, where her engnging manners and 
animated conversation made her an object of attention wherever 
she was known. 

The Bunxmer of 1814 was one of deep interest to our whole 
fitmily. On the 16th of July, in that year, Grace's eldest 
mster was married to Mr. Taylor, and auch an event could not 
happen in a family so tenderly united without much anxious 
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Bolicitnde for her future happineas. Immediately after tbaf 
event the family returned to Park Hall, where Grace reBumed 
ber habitfi of active benevolence, and shared with her eisten in 
the task of instracting village children. She likewise pursued 
her favourite amnsemeDt of painting with less interruption than 
in town. She took a portrait of her father, and one of her 
youngest brother. The former was an excellent likeness, but 
her taste was so superior to her execution that she was always 
dissatisfied with her performances, and often threw aside h^ 
pencil in despair of overcoming the impediments which a female 
artist must always feel from the want of scientific instnictioii. 
Some of hei sketches, however, made during this summer, of 
old beggars and cottage children, were excellent, and obtiuned 
the unqualified approbation of some good judges of drawing. 

In December 1814 she again left her beloved home to 
cheer that of her friends at Tadcaster. I shall never foi^ 
the sadness of her countenance aa I saw her seated in the mail- 
coach that was to convey her away from Edinburgh. It was 
a dreary day in December, the snow was falling heavily, tb« 
sky was dark and lowering ; she suppressed the ezpreadon of 
ber feelings, but she sank back in her seat, pale and almost 
faint with grief at the tiiought of leaving those ahe loved 
BO dearly. She was fortunate in having aa the compauions of 
her journey friends who knew how to value her. In a few days 
flhe wrote me an animated account of ber journey, and a cheer- 
ful view of her feelings and occupationa at Tadcaater. She 
was so naturally disposed to happiness that all the refinement 
of her character did not render her fastidious. It was the 
happiness of others, not her own, that sbe was always aiming 
at, and this was the secret of her contentment and cheerfulness 
of temper She employed herself during this winter in painUng 
the portraits of her uncle and aunt, and succeeded so well that 
Ur. Williams, an Edinbu^h artiet, assored her friends that 
there were not above two artists there who could have executed 
them better. There was, however, in the tone of ber letten 
this winter a more pensive expression, more lon^g for con- 
genial society, and more indulgence of cberished recollections 
connected with home than formerly. On obeerving this, I pro- 
posed that she should spend a month or two amongst Mends 
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in London, bo that & Tariety of new oltjecte and an enlarged 
Bphere of obeervation might exhilarate and amiue her. To 
this propoeal ahe vas leea inclined to asaent than might have 
been expected fkim one bo yoimg and bo olive to the gratifica- 
tiona of taate. But it separated her farther from the home of 
her affectiona, it prolonged that separation, it carried her among 
Btrangera of digtingoished intellectual chamcter before whom 
she dreaded t« appear without the support she was accustomed 
to derive from her own family. Ever disinterested in her pur- 
poses and feelingB, she objected strongly to the expense this 
journey would occauon ; but bet friend Mra. Millar (with 
whom she passed a delightful week this winter) seconded her 
mother's wishes in reconciling her to it, and accident &vonred 
its accomplutunent, by giving her the opportunity of tra^- 
velling with Dr. and Kis. Bmnton. The delight she expe- 
rienced from this journey, and her sensibility to the kindness 
she received frvm her excellent friend and companion, Mrs. 
Bmnton, and from others whom to know is to revere, is best 
expressed in her own letters, and the impression which her 
gentle manners and cultivated mind produced on them is best 
to be collected from their communications to her mother. She 
spent six weeks in I/jndon, part of the time in lodgings with 
Urs. Brunton, who daily accompanied her to such exhibitions 
as Btraogers most desire to see in London. At Mrs. Barbauld's 
Grace enjoyed the highest and most refined pleasures of society, 
and Misa Aikin's affectionate reception of her was warmly and 
gratefully remembered. One of her own letters from Mrs. 
Barbauld's honse gives her feelings at the time better than bar 
mother can record them ; — 

From 0. F.'t ItUer to her Mother. 

" Stoks Kbwuioton, Jtme JS15. 
"Dbabbbt or MuTNiBS, — I left Hampetead with great regret 
on Monday, and came to town for one day and night, which I 
passed at Dr. Bailbe'e. There was a large party in the 
evening, where I did not know many people, bat where Mra. 
Joanna was very kind in coming to speak to me very often ; 
indeed, I am truly grateful to her for her constant kindness 
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and attention. The next morning she took me to see a part 
of the tovD I had not before been in — Hyde Park and Picn- 
dilly. I was pleased to find such a place aa the Park, whete 
the poorest inhabitants of this overgrown and diamal metro- 
polis may see the trees and green gnus, and have some chance 
of feeling that a good Spirit formed the universe. After oni 
return, Mrs. Baillie kindly pressed me to stay ; but as I had 
fixed to dine at Mra. Barbauld's that day, I declined. She 
then insisted upon sending me tn her caniage, and Mn 
Joanna Baillie vas so good as to accompany me. Mrs. 
Barbauld received me moat kindly, and I have passed with b^ 
a week of a moat quiet and gratifying kind of eigoyoienL 
The dr^dAil fear I bad of Mrs. Joanna Baillie, the hopeless- 
ness of pleasing her, gave a feeling of constraint which I 
hoped I had got over, but which, whenever I saw her com- 
posed figure enter the room, returned with painful force ; yet 
I have seldom seen any hnman being tliat excites stronger 
feelings of respect ; and there is something so extraordinary 
in the union of such excellent poetic genius and such simpli- 
city, and even plainness of manner, that your attention is con- 
stantly alivft to eveiy word she utters, hoping you may bear 
some poetical or elevated sentiment She is one illustaatioa 
of Mias Benger's theory about complicated charactera ; there 
is so much left to the imagination, yon must feel great 
interest But, to return to Mrs. Barbauld : there is in her so 
much indulgence for the fancies and even follies of youth, that 
in one week I feel more at ease in her society, and more at- 
tached to her, tlian I could be to Mrs. Joanna Baillie in yean. 
Enthusiasm has not departed from the character of Mm 
Barbauld, but has left such deep traces, that you find many of 
her feelings and opinions still tinged with its magic. In Mn- 
Jo^na Baillie that glowing, elevating sentiment has dwelt in 
such impervious depths, and punued such secret paths, that 
the passing eye might think her uninfluenced I^ its spells. 

■' Miss Aikin seemed very happy to see m& We meet al- 
m<»t every day. Dr. and Mrs. Brunton dined here on Yr^, 
and were pleased with their visit to Mr& Barbauld, and Hn. 
B. liked them. 

" Owen came on Sunday and dined with ua. You would >M 
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his Bill bad gone througb the second reading ; but it cannot 
pass this session. Mis. Barbauld thinks him visionarf, but he 
had not sufficient time to nofold all bis ideas, aod then be will 
beat anybody (papa would say) by ezbanstiDg their patience. 

" Haggle tells me onr dear Mrs. Millar is with you. How 
delightful that will be for you I I imagine yon wandering up 
to the burn this beautiful day, or some other pleasant place. 
Dearest mamma, pray do not venture to ride the stupid starting 
pony. I tremble whenever I think of the escape you bad last 
summer, even with your trusty squire Aaigus by your side. Ib 
darling Molly very busy with some little plan of her own f 
Now let me answer your qnestions. I was present at tbe 
* Family Legend,' and was much discomposed' to see it eo ill 
acted — T^ inferior to the Edinburgh representation. Mrs. 
Barclay looked ill, and acted worse. As it was a benefit night, 
no disapprobation was shown, and Mrs. J. Baillie, who was 
present, was so good-natured as to be pleased. Lord Byron, 
who is now one of the Durectors of Dnity Lane, wishes to 
bring on the stage another of her plays, I believe ■ Do Mont- 
fort' He thinks it would be better adapted for the stage 
were she to give some stronger motive for the hatred of De 
Montfort against Bezenvelt In reading it you do not per- 
ceive the want of this, considering tbe proud, irritable charac- 
ter of De Montfort, but the spectators, particularly in the 
galleries, require some evident insult or cause of resentment" 

At the Miss BaHllee' house, Grace met Lord and I^dy 
Byron during tbe one year of their union. She admired the 
sweetness of Lady Byron's looks, and the unaffeotednees of her 
manners, while she was struck by the gloom of Lord Byron's 
fine but melancholy conntenanea 

She had great delight in the pictures she saw in London 
and in Mr. Angerstein's collection ; she studied them with tbe 
eye of an artist and the taste of an amateur, but she knew no 
other rules of judging than those which ber own pure taste 
prescribed. Murillo was decidedly ber favourite. His pictures 
had, she thought, more of poetry, as well as nature, in them 
than those of any other artists she saw. 

Grace was much urged by Mrs. Barbauld to prolong her 
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visit at NewiDgton ; but her uncle sod aunt having fixed to aet 
uff for Scotland in the begimting of July, she hastened dom 
to join them, and arrived with them at Park Hall on the 9th - 
of July 1815. This was a happy meeting with her family, 
from whom she had been separated for eight months. She had. 
much to tell of all she bad seen and felt, and she need to say 
that her London life had been to crowded with gtatificBtions 
that she eignyed it more on recollection than at the tune ; but 
what she most delighted to remember was the kindness she 
met with from persons whose genius and virtue gave them the 
highest rank in her estimate of human character. She had too 
much feeling and too much imagination to be at ease in the 
presence of such peisons as Mrs. Barbauld and Joanna BuUie. 
Their genuine modesty made her feel, as she expressed it, a 
sort of self-annibilatiou ; but this feeling of reverence for what 
is really great and good so much resembles the sublimity of 
devotional feeling, that it is delightful to minds such as bets. 

From London and all its wonderful varieties she returned 
more fond than ever of her home and home Bocie^. The 
summer was passed chiefly at Park Hall, from which she and 
Uargaret made an excursion to see the Lakes of Monteith and 
the Trossachs, and their impresnon of this beautjful scenery ia 
Btill preserved in a letter which I received from them whUe on 
a visit at Mr. and Mia. Tiqrlor's house at Bonrtree Hill, in 
Ayrshire. 

During this summer Grace began a picture of her mother and 
youngest uster, which was finished during the ensnlng winter in 
Edinburgh, to which place all the-fomily returned in November. 

Li the course of this winter Grace was present at the per- 
formance of the Oratorio of the " Messiah," the first muucat 
fMival ever held in Edinburgh, and she was deeply touched 
by the sublime and afiecling music of Handel, sung by Marconi 
and Braham, especially by the words Bang with peculiar expres- 
sion and simplicity by Madame Marconi — '■ He was despised 
and r^ected of men, a Man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief." Grace had never before felt the power of music in its 
highest degree. She had a very sweet and expresdvo voice, and 
had bet musical taste been earUer cultivated, I think she might 
have excelled in that accomplishment as much as in painting. 
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She saw ber little niece, Elizabeth Taylor, for tho fiist time, 
this winter, and this new ol^ect of affection excited the moat 
tender interest in her heart 

About the eame time she formed an intimate aoqoaintance 
with Miss Wilkes, a most agreeable American ladj, the niece 
of IffonsienT Simond ; and during the wh<^ of this winter 
Grace enjoyed the pleasnree of Edinburgh society with an 
animation peculiar to hereelf, for it was not in crowds that she 
delighted, hers was not that exterior gaiety which requires 
Btrong exdtement, and which often hides an aching heart, it 
was the guety of intelligence, benevolence, and peace. At 
Mra. Elizabeth Hamilton's she was always a welcome and 
cherished vintor; hut it was at home that her cheerfuluesB 
difiiised iteelf most sweetly. 

The loss of our excellent friend, Mrs. K HamQton,' who died 
at Harrogate on the 23d of July, affected Grace extremely. 
Many were the happy hours which she had passed in her 
delightful society. Mrs. Hamilton had early diacovered her 
nncommon character, and had honoured her with distingnished 
regard. During this summer she amused herself with ptunting. 
She improved and completed the pictures of her mother and 
youngest 8iBt«r, painted the year before, and enjoyed much some 
parts of Yorkdiire, and its beautiful villages, witJi those feelings 
of benevolence which delight in witnesdng the comforts of the 
poor. 

On the 7th of October 1816, Grace, with her mother and 
her brother Angus, left her kind aunt and youngest sister to 
return to Edinburgh. They pud several pleasant visits on tho 
way in the county of Durham ; spent some days with I^dy 
Williamfion, at Whitburn Hall, and Mrs. Millar, who then lived 
near that place, and reached home on the 1 9th of October 1816. 
She said on that day she had never enjoyed a jonmej so much. 
As the carriage drove up the Canongote of Edinburgh, while 
the clock of the Tron Church was striJdng eight, she excl^med, 
" Oh ! how rejoiced I am to see once more ' mine ain romantic 
town.' " 

Before the return of the rest of the family from Park Hall 

she urged me strongly to form a resolution against engaging in 

' Aatborof "Cott»g«npf aieubnniie,"aDil " Life of Agrippisa." 
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the turmoil of large parties, either at home or abroad, durin£ 
the winter. She auggeeted that her fotber's delicate state of 
health made it proper to abetais iVom these engagements, and 
that the epjoyment they afforded was quite inadequate to the 
expense, trouble, and vexation in which they involved us. 
" Let US avoid crowds," she eud, " and enjoy socie^." Her 
Mster Uargaiet heartily agreed with her in this request ; and 
on one occasion, when a too great facility had made me ]rield 
to the request of a lady to join an evening party at her honsc^ 
Grace brought me a pen, and, putting it into my band, entreated 
me to retract my engagement and keep firm to my resolution 
of avoiding evening parties. Thus did her firmness, prudence, 
and discretion establish a regulation in the family highly &voiu^ 
able in every respect to its comfort, ease, and real enjoyment 
But while she avoided crowds, she eiyayed the real pleasures 
of society with a zest and vivacity more than usual It seemed 
as if she had a presendment that she bad not long to live, and 
that the last months of her life should be as full of usefulness 
and rational ei^oyment as possible. If I could mention any 
period of her life in which a deeper feeling of habitual piety 
seemed to influence her whole conduct, it was this winter. 
She had always possessed devotional feelings and a firm belief 
in the truths of Christianity ; but those peculiar views, which 
are in the best sense of the word evangelical, seemed now t« be 
gaining on ber mind. They were strengthened by her intimacy 
with Mrs. Brunton, and while they served to form a habit of 
practical piety, tbej did not narrow her mind, nor limit her 
chari^ and toleration for the religious opinions of those 
who differed from her. The duties of humanity were never 
n^lected, nor were th^ ever suffered to interfere with tbe 
duties of home. Throe or four days of every week she and 
her aster Margaret attended the House of Industry, or the 
Lancasteriao School, but from these she alwt^ returned home 
before two o'clock, to accompany her mother if she chose Xa 

During tbia winter our family became acquainted with Mrs. 
Wilson (the widow of Theobald Wolfe Tone), whose character 
and fate interested Grace in sn uncommon degree. She 
admired her talents, and loved hei for the noblo-mindednesa 
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and generous eDthnuasm of her character. Thej became 
tHends, and she offered to paint a pictnre of young Tone from 
a portrait of him vhich hu mutber had, and which had been 
iqjured in the carriage. The deure of gratifying thia devoted 
mother vas an object which ahe had much at heart, and the 
painting of young Tone'a pictnre excited her extremely. She 
BDCceeded well in finishiDg it, bat an accident occnrred in the 
Taiuiahing of the picture wblch destroyed her whole labour. 
Instead of being disconcerted by tius, ehe said, after mentiooing 
the accident to me, " Don't mind, dear mamma ; I hope I shall 
be able to do a better." She b^^an another, but did not live 
to finish it She likewise left an unfinished likeness of ber 
father. The moraiDgs that were not devoted to the superin- 
tendence of the House of Industry were emplc^ed in reading 
and punting. The eveniogs were given to domestic sode^, 
where she dififused a cheerfulnees and sweetness to which no 
description can do justice. 

In one of their visits in the month of March this year (1817) 
to the House of Industry, Grace and Margaret met a crowd 
ia &e Canongate, occasioned by the screams of a child of seven 
years old, which a woman was leading to the Charity Workhouse. 
They followed the woman, and learned that she bad reared the 
deserted orphan from infiuu^, but that the time was now come 
when the managen of the poor had thought fit to take it frvm 
her, accordbg to the general rule, and place it in the Charity 
Workhousa The child, however, had repeatedly run home to 
ber kind old friend, and neither threats, punishments, nor 
bribes, could detain her in the workhouse. The pertjoacious 
fondness of this child for her nurse interested the two sisters ; 
they followed her to the workhouse, and, 1^ strong recommenda- 
tions of kindness to the matron, and by promises of reward to 
the child, and by gaining for her permission to pay a weekly 
visit to tbe nurse, they hoped to reconcile her to her fote ; but 
iu this tbey were disappointed : they found she had again 
escaped tbe vigilance of the matron, that she refused food, and 
that, even when reduced to great debility by typhus fever, she 
had gone, in the midst of a stormy night, to her nurse's dooi 
and begged to be admitted. The sensibility and affectionate- 
neas of this nnfortunato child touched Grace's heart ; she left 
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no exertion untried to obtain her removal from the workhoiue, 
and b; the influence of her excellent friends, Dr. and His. 
BruDtoD, she had the comfort of seeing her placed as a town 
pensioner in the house of the nuise she had loved bo dearly. 
Whether or not it was in visiting this poor child that onr 
beloved Grace caught the fever of which she died, God only 
knows. She was about her Divine Uaater'a bnmneeB — she waa 
walking in His steps and doing His commandments. When 
could she have been fitter to iqtpear in the presence of her 
Father and her God 1 The activity and universality of her 
benevolence could only be equalled by the diunterestedness, 
gentleness, and sweetness of her temper. 

On the Sunday before she was taken ill, she walked out for 
some time with me and her sister Margaret ; and speaking of 
the past winter, she said — "When have we passed so happy 
and 80 undisturbed a winter 7 This has been owing to its 
quietness." She used to speak much and tenderly of her 
absent sisters and her excellent annt, and delighted herself 
with the playfulness of her little niece, Elizabeth Taylor, who 
vas our inmate this winter. 

The first thing Grace did every morning was to visit the 
nnnery and bring the child in her arms to my bedroom. The 
child reposed on her tenderness, and always showed her 
marked preference. Her affection for this eoga^ng infant 
seemed to afford her great increase of h^piuess. 

On the Uonday Wore her illness b^tui she accompanied 
me to dine with Mrs. Cruk. She entered warmly into an 
argument agiunst negro slavery, and supported her views on 
that suliject ably and eloquently, in exposition to a gentleman 
who had lately returned £rom the West Indies. 

On the morning of the day following (Tuesday) she accom- 
panied me to the House of Industry, and visited her little orphan 
proteg^ at the house of her nurse, and in the evening she 
went to see Kemble act " Hamlet," the last time he performed 
that chaTact«r in Edinburgh. I never saw her e^joy anything 
with more animation. Her taste in aeting was exquisite. 

On Wednesday she employed herself in painting the second 
picture of young Tone, and in the evening accompanied me 
and her sister to Urs. Brunton'a She vas in excellent spirits. 
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axd she at all times eitjoyed Mr& fininton'B Bocietf ex- 
tremely. 

On Thursday, after Bpendiag some hours at the picture of 
her father, she weat ont to dispoee of tickets for a benefit 
concert for Miss Derby, a deserving young woman who had 
been recommended to ns by some Ekiglish friends, and expressed 
a wish to go herself to the concert, having never, she said, 
attended one in Edinburgh before. In the evening we were 
at borne, and quite alone, and Grace read to ne most beauti- 
fully some of the finest passages Irom Young's "Night 
Thoughts." Her voic^ in reading, was touching and expres- 
sive, and her taste correct and elegant 

On Friday evening she accompanied me and a small party 
of friends to Miss Derby's concert, and retnmed in high spirits 
and much pleased with the evening's performance, for though 
her taste for music had been little cultivated, she felt its 
power strongly. 

On Saturday she accompanied her father and Mrs. Wilson 
on a little drive to the country, and, on coming home, 
reminded me of some viuts which we had reproached ourselves 
with not having ptud. On these vinta she accompanied me, 
and afterwards enjoyed the society of a few friends at dinner, 
and of Mr. and Mis. Wilson in the evening. It was remarked 
by Dr. Anderson, who was one of the party, that he never saw 
Grace more animated, intelligent, and pleasing. At nigbt, 
after the party had left us, she read aloud Southey's " Wat 
^ler" (then newly published), which was interrupted by 
much mirth and laughter. 

On the following morning (Sunday) she rose earlier than the 
lest of the family, and, after breakfast, went with Miss Wright 
{a friend of mine lately arrived from the country) to hear Mr. 
Grey preach at a email chapel in the Old Town. When 
Uargtuet and I returned from onr attendance at the Episcopal 
Ch^>el, we found her in the drawing-room. She complained 
of headache and vrearinees, and said the beat of the small and 
crowded place of worship she had been in had made her feel 
faint, and that now she felt cold and disposed to shivering. I 
recommended her to lie down in bed, but she said she hoped to 
be better after dinner. She went down to dinner with ns^ and 
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took tea id the draviDg-room, but retired early. Next &sj 
she kept her bed, atUl complainiiig of headache ; and at night, 
on rising for a little while to have her bed made, she fainted. 
I sent immediately for oar family doctor, Mr. Tunier, but, in 
spite of the remedies he applied, she became every day more 
hot, restless, and uneasy, especially during the night. 

On Friday morning i^e sent for me, and said, " Oh, mamma, 
I have had a dreadful night, but I think I could sleep in yonr 
aima." I laid myself down beude her. She said, " Let us 
pray;" and she slowly and distinctly repeated the Lord's 
Frayer. She then hud her head on my breast, and seemed to 
sleep quietly for a few minntes. On raising her head again, 
she eaid, "Dearest mother, I have had my first steep where I 
had my first food." Soon afterwards there was an increase of 
heat and headache, which was not removed by the application 
of more leeches to the temples. During the whole of the day 
(Friday) her restlessness and anxiety increased, and towards 
night high delirium came on. 

The symptoms of typhus fever (for sach it was now declared 
to be) kept increasipg all Saturday. During the continoauce 
of the delirium she constantly entreated to be taken home, and 
anxiously asked, " Why she was suffered to lie in the streets ; 
why she was not suflered to go home." And once when I 
told her she teas at home, at that dear home where she had 
spent so many happy evenings, she looked earnestly in my &ce, 
and pressing my hand, said, " Dearest mother, you know how 
I dote upon those evenings." 

On Monday morning the pulse fell considerably, and the 
Ulster seemed to have had good effect. Her feveri^ delirimn 
eabeided. She appeared all that day in a state of stupor, with 
bw mutterings. 

On Tuesday Dr. Thomson thought her decidedly better. 
On that night, when I was sitting by her bedside, she «ud — 
" Bring a candle, and let the tight shine full on mamma's face, 
that I may see her." When the candle was brought, she 
fixed her eyee on me with an expression of tender earnestness 
for a few minutes, as if to search my thoughts, or, perhaps, to 
look her last At this time she seemed not to recognise any 
(A tiie rest who attended her ; but whenever I approached her 
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bed ahe stretched out her amu, and once she said — " Deareat 
mother, if I should die, I do not Buffer ezcesaive pain." 

On Wednesday BhQ appeared worse than the day before, and 
Dr. Oregoiy was called. He did not conceal from me that 
the danger was eztrema He ordered wine in considerable 
quantity to support her. For three days it appeared to agree 
with her well, and there was no increase of any dangerous 
symptom. After the first sleep procured by an opiat«, she 
said — "Oh, how ine^iressibly bappy do I feel!" Never, 
amid the wanderings of deliriom, did a word escape her that 
was at variance with the piety and purity of her whole life. 
Once she clasped her bands, as if in an attitude of prayer, and 
said, " Give us, Lord, the spirit of love, tbat we may delight 
to do Thy will, and of diacemment, tbat— that," and she 
seemed to lose all recoUectian, and again relapsed into mutter- 
ing delirium. 

On Sunday and Monday, the 13th and 14th of April, the 
headache and depression increased. On Tuesday she seemed 
easier, and our hopes revived. That evening, however, as I 
was sitting by her bedside, the stomach r^ected the wine 
given. The next day this symptom increased. All hope was 
now over. She passed a day of great suffering from sickness, 
and there was no interruption to the delirium ; but her voice 
was strong, and I was not aware that all would bo soon be 
over. " Mamma, mamma," were the last words she uttered. 

She died on Wednesday night, at ten o'clock, April 1 6th, 
1817. Dr. Thomson, whose kindness on that occasion can 
never be forgotten by us, remtuned with us for four hours, and 
did not leave us till she had breathed her last 

Never was there such tender, dutiful, fond, and respectful 
affection as her whole short life exemplified. Thankful to 
God for having given me such a child, and still for sparing me 
so many blessings in those that remain, may we be enabled so 
to live that, when Ume shall be no more, we may be reunited 
to her in a blessed immortalily. 
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MEMOIR OF ARCHIBALD FLETCHER, 

ADVOCATE, 

WITH A SKETCH OF THE POUTICAL STATE OF FEEUHO 
IN EDINBDROH FROM 1791 TO 1816. 

BY HIS WIDOW. 



Charader givm of Archibald Fischer, Etq., by Lord Coekbum, 
in kU "Life of Lord Jefrey" ToL L p. 90. 

"A pnre &nd firm patriot Tbroaghout all tbe chaugei 
that occurred in hia loiig life, be vaa the same, — never neglect- 
ing any opportunit; of Teusting oppi««ioD, in whatever quarter 
of the globe it might be practised or threatened, aattamed of 
no romance of public virtue, — always ready to lead, but, from 
modesty, mucli readier to follow, his Whig party in every 
conflict of princip]e,-<-and all with perfect candour and 
immoveable moderation. 

" He was almoet the father, and was certainly tbe most 
persevering champion, of burgh reform in Scotland. But 
indeed his wbole life, devoted as it was to the promotion of 
every scheme calculated to diffW knowledge and to advance 
liberty in every region of the world, vaa applied with especial 
seal and steadiness to tbe elevation of his native country." 

"BiLTOK COTTAOB, NEAR BiTOBT, Jfoy ZltC, 1829. 

"Mt deab OitAnDoBiLiiBEM, — YoQ were all so young 
when yon lost your excellent gr&nd&ther that I have thought 
it right to ^ve you a short account of hrai, both for your 
sadsfaction and improvement I might have made this 
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Uemoir of lis useful and honourable life much longer, yet my 
abject being to interest and impress your heaits with veneration 
for hU memory rather than to gire a minute detail of the 
nurative of his life, I hope you will accept it, imperfect as it 
ia, with my pi&yers, that it may please Ood that you may all 
so live as to be worthy representatives of him, both in his 
public and private life. — I am, dear children, your affectionate 
grandmother, Eliza Fletchbb." 

Abchibald Flstohbk was bom at Pooble, in Qlenlyon, in 
Perthshire, in the year 1746. His father, Angus Fletcher, 
was a younger brother of Archibald Fletcher, Fsq,, of Bemioe 
and Dunans, in Argyllshire : and their anceetora were, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the country, the first who had raised 
smolie or boiled water on the braes of Qlenorchy. 

Id that wild and mountunous district the Fletchers had 
been a numerous and warlike clan for many centuries; and 
near to Loch Auchdader there may still be seen the mossy 
cairns where the bones of the fierce Macdonalds and 
M'lnlaisters were interred, after a deadly feud fought near 
that spot many hundred years ago, on account of some disputed 
ground which each clan claimed as their rightful inheritanoe. 
The patronymic of H'Inlaister, translated from the Gaelic, 
signifies "Man of the Arrow." Whether the Fletcher^ were 
of old celebrated for making, or for using, arrows is uncertain ; 
but the Stewarts of Appin, a very powerful clan in feudal times, 
found the M'lnlaisters such usefid allies in battle, that they 
formed a treaty of alliance with them in the fourteentii 
century, and bound themselves to espouse the intereste of 
their clan in all their hostile encounters, on condition of 
receiving their help in times of need. 

Angus Fletcher was twice married. He had four children 
by bis first marriage. Archibald, your grandfather, was the 
eldest son 1^ bis second wife, Grace U'Naughton. She was a 
woman of most noble nature, affectionate dispoutions, strong 
sense, and fervent piety. She lost her husband when her six 
children were very young. It mi^ be supposed that the 
property of a Hi^land tacksman, eighty years ago, would not 
be considerable when divided between a wii^w and ten 
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childrei). But their mother, notvitbatanditig her secood 
marriftge, proved bo &ithful a ^ardian of their little property, 
that she vaa enabled to gire her bods the education of 
gentleineii. Archibald used to delight in the recollactiona of 
his HighlAnd boyhood. His &Tourite aport was Bpearing 
Mtlmon by torchlight ; and often, with hia little troop of 
brothers, he used to leap from a height into a peat moss brenst- 
high, and then spring into a mountain stream to wade and 
^lash amidst the torrent. I never could discover that he had 
any taste for pastoral life ; it was too inanimate and tranquil 
for his ardent temperament He used, when quite a boy, to 
delight in listening to the tales and songs of wandering bards 
who frequented his mother's farm, but these were tales of 
battles ; and he well remembered his joyful anticipations when 
any of the family were to be newly clothed, because the 
itinerant tailor of Olenlyon had a vast store of Ossianic lore, 
and Archibald used to sit \fs his side the day through, 
listening to the poems of Osdan, and the tales of ghosts and 
fiuries. His imagination, however, was not so much capti- 
vated by the marvellous as bis moral taste was elevated by the 
sublime. He delighted, even then, in the generosity and 
magnanimity of Fingal and his heroic times, and never to the 
last hour of hie life could he read or hear of a noble action 
without being moved to tears. This high tone of feeling, 
fostered no doubt by the l^;ends of the tailor bard,, was 
likewise cultivated by his mother's habitual piety and 
unworldly turn of mind She was prdbundly acqnainted with 
her Bible, and she made its pure and holy peoepts the guide 
of her life. Her dwelling wss at least ten miles from the 
parish church, and on the Sabbath afternoon many of the 
neighbouring oottats who were unable to walk so far, assembled 
on a hill-side in summer, or in a shieling near her bouse, and 
there, seated in the midst of them, she read to them from h^ 
English Bible, translating into Gaelic the parables of the 
Saviour, or the prophetic portions of the Old Testament, or the 
patriarchal histories bo well suited to interest her shepherd 
clansmen. 

There wss then no translation of the Bible into the Ooelie 
tongue ; it wss to these poor Highlandera a sealed booL Hn. 
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M'Diannid exerdKcl the office of a hoioe muBionary among 
her ndghbouiB from a principle of pure love to God, and fh>m 
KQ earnest demro to do them good, neither arrogating an; 
merit nor expecting any reward. This gratnitons exercise of 
the holiest charity had its reward however In the affection and 
respect of her little flock, who had such confidence in her 
judgment and kindneaa that they consulted her in all tiieii 
difficnitiee. Nothing could exceed the harmony that prevuled 
in her numerous family, and the impartiaUty of her conduct 
towards her own childjen and those of her first and seoond 
husbands. 

Archibald's first separation &om this excellent mother was 
when he went to the Grammar School at Eenmore, in 
Breadalbane. He was then about ten years old, dnd there he 
began to leam English and Latin Grammar at the same time, 
and soon distinguished himself as an aspiring and industriouB 
scholar. He was remoTcd at thirteen to the High School of 
Perth, where his academical ardour was still more excited by 
keeoei competition. Being one morning too late in making 
Mb appearance at school, hu master degraded him to the 
bottom of the class as a punishment ; hie heart was hot with 
indignation at this supposed iitjusttce, hut restruning the 
expression of his feelings, in a few minutes afterwards, hy a 
fortunate superiority in scholarship, he regiuned his place at 
the top of the class. The boys cheered him very londly, and 
then, giving way to the passionate ezpresaion of mingled feel- 
ings, he hurst into tears. From that moment, he used to say, he 
dated iuB devotion to popular ibeliiigs and his hatred of injustice. 

As Archibald's small patrimony was nearly exhausted by 
the expense of his education, and bis inclination led him to 
prefer the profession of the Law, he was placed at mxteen in 
the office of Mr. Grant, a writer in Edinburgh, and from that 
time was wholly dependent on his own exertions. Mr. Grant 
formed so high an opinion of bis worth and talents that he 
appointed him by will sole executor in trust for his affaira, and 
recommended him as confidential clerk to the then Lord 
Advocate, Sir James Montgomery. Sir James had too just an 
estimation of his merits to allow him to continne long in a 
subordinate capacity. He became his zealous biend, and 
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iscommended him to Ur. Wilson of Howden, with whom, after 
eemng a regular api^enticeehlp, he became an active ami 
efficient partner. He took advantage of the good libraries 
aod good Bodety of Edinburgh to cultivate his mind and 
improve his taste. It was during this period of his laborious 
profesdonal life, when aasiduoua attention to his duties 
recommended him to every one in whose employment he was 
engaged, that for several years he used to rise at four o'clock 
in the morning to study Greek ; and he found time, when the 
labours of the day had concluded, to attend literary and 
debating societies, and exercised his pen in the composition of 
Tarions ingenious essays, chiefly on metaphysical and literary 
subjects. He attended at this time the lectures of Professor 
Adam Fergnsson, who so ably filled the Moral Philosophy chair 
in the University of Edinburgh, and while attending that class 
became acquainted with Hr. Dugald Stewart, in whose 
deservedly high reputation he afterwards always took the most 
cordial interest 

It was about the year 1778 that the regiment of M'Cra 
Highlanders matinied and refused to embark at Leith for 
America. They maintained that they had been enlisted for 
home service only, and that Qovemment had broken faith with 
tbem in proposing to send them abroad. These furioos muti- 
neeis posted themselves on Arthur's Seat, and obetinatdy 
leftised to obey the orders of their commanding officers. Li 
this alarmitig emergency, Mr. Archibald Fletcher was chosen 
to nc^tiate with tiiem. His perfect acquaintance with the 
Erse language, and his high reputation for talents and int^ri^, 
qualified him for this dilBcnlt and delicate mediation, and 
entitled him to the confidence of both parties. He vss suf- 
fered to ^jproHcb the mutineers with a flag of truce. Not one 
of tbem could speak a word of English, while many of their 
offices were equally ignorant of Erscb lliis negotiation lasted 
several days before Mr. Fletcher wss able to reconcile the 
claims of the oppoate parties. He did, however, prevul on 
the mutineers to lay down their arms, and the Government 
agreed to accept their limited services to Ireland, from which 
tb^ were afterwards drafted into other volunteer corps to serve 
in America during the war. 
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On the expiratjon of his apprenticeship, Mr. Fletcher entered 
into partnership with Mr. Wilson, and became a member of 
the Society of Writers to the Signet About this time the 
Faculty of Advocates attempted to establish a regulation that 
no man above twenty-seven yeara of age should berome a mem- 
ber of their body. Mr. Fletcher wrote a very able pamphlet 
on the snbject, addressed tu the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, exposing the illiberality of this regulation, and ascribed 
it to an sristocratical spirit of exclusion, alike injurious to the 
aapiratious of young men of talent and to the interests of the 
Scottish Bar, which ought to be open to all candidates quali- 
fied by education and character for tliat honourable profeaeiotL 
This essay obt^ed for the author the thanks of the Society of 
Writers to the Signet The irony and sound argument it con- 
tained bore so severely against the ezclusioniste.in the Eaculty 
of Advocates, tliat they withdrew the proposed regulation, and 
never afterwards attempted to enforce it The liberalit; of 
principle and eloquence of composition which distinguished this 
publication obtained for Mr. Fletcher the friendship of the 
Honourable Henry Erakine, whose high birth and gifted un- 
derstanding alike made bim averse to adopt the vnlgar distinc- 
tions that the excloMonistfl wmed at From that time Mr. 
Erskine, then holding the first rank at the Scottish Bar, 
honoured Mr. Fletcher with bis roost cordial friendship. Soon 
after this pamphlet had attained its object, Mr. Fletcher pub- 
lished an "Essay on Church Patronage," a subject at that 
time warmly contested in the General Assembly. He took the 
popular side of the qneedon, and demonstrated by the most 
conclusive reasoning that the choice of the minister of each 
parish ought, according to the laws of the Church, to be vested 
in the parishionera who were members of the Church of Scot- 
land. He exposed the servility of spirit which the present 
system of Church-patronage produced, showing that it con- 
verted the servant of Ood and the faithful pastor of Hb flock 
(which a Christian minister should be) into a time-serving and 
worldly-minded dependant on the favour of the gnat He 
proved also that the exercise of their rights in the choice of 
their religious teachers would accustom the people to reflection, 
and raise them in their own esteem, and thus prepare them for 
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& due esUmation of all the civil and political righta that be- 
longed to theni aa a nation of free men. Hie " Essay on 
Patronage" was written in a fearleu apirit, and with great 
vigour uid elegance of stjle, and the ai:gument was enforced 
by the happiest itlustrationB to prove the benefits of freedom, 
both civil and religious. 

About this time Mr. Fletcbei was one of the founders of the 
Juridical Society and a constituent member of the Highland 
Society. To the busineBS of both be deroted much of his 
leisure time. 

It was during the American War that his attention was first 
directed to Politics, and he then acquunted himself extensively 
with the history of nations, and the maaoer in which different 
forms of government had influenced the human character. 
From that period political science was his favourite object ; I 
might almost say it became bis passion ; for be perceived that 
there was no effectual means of improving the condition of 
mankind but by a wise and just govemmenL He hailed the 
establishment of American Independence an one of those great 
events that serve to teach practical wisdom and moderation to 
old Governments, and as an experiment of Republican princi- 
ples nnder circumstances much more favourable to their develop- 
ment than the ancient Republics had enjoyed. 

From that time Mr. Hetcher became an ardent admirer of 
Mr. Fox ; but his love of liberty did not confine itself to 
abstract speculation. In the year 1784 he became a member 
of a Society the object of which was to inquire into and reform 
the abuses of the Scottish burghs, the close qretem of a self- 
elected and irresponsible magistnu^ which prevaUed then being, 
aa he conceived, the root and hotbed of all political delinquency, 
as it separates the interests of the governors from those of the 
governed, and indulges the selfish and corrupt principles of 
mankind at the expense of the public good. To the object of 
Bcottisb burgh reform Mr. Fletcher for some time, in a great 
degree, concentrated bin exertions, and his gratuitous labours in 
that cause were for several years intense and unremitting. He 
was chosen Secretary to the Edinburgh Society of Burgh 
Keform, and opened an active and extensive correspondence 
with the liberal promoters of that measure in every burgh in 
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Scotland. The delegKtee firom these burghs met anniully in 
Edinburgli ; and after their secretary bad collected a vast mass 
of evidence proving the corruption of the ejatem and the mon- 
strous abuses to which it led, he was desired to draw " The 
Principles of the Bill for Burgh Reform in Scotland " to be 
submitted to Parliament 

In February 1787 Mr. Fletcher, 'accompanied by some other 
gentlemen, was sent to London as delegate from the Scottish 
burghs. It was then he became personally acquainted with 
Mr. Fox and the other distinguished leaders of the Whig party. 
Mr. Fox expressed his decided approbation of the views of the 
Scottish burgh reformers, but lamented that he should not 
have leisure that session to do justice to their cause. He 
recommended the delegates to wait on Mr. Sheridan and com- 
mit their important business to him. They did so. Mr, 
Sheridan readily undertook to be their champion, and at an 
early period of the session obtained a Committee of the Hoose 
of Commons to inquire into the grievances. Mr. Fletcher was 
in daily attendance on this Committee, and from what he then 
saw of the leading Whigs, both in public and private society, 
he was convinced of the integrity of their public prindplea, aa 
well as delighted with their candour and freedom from the bitter- 
ness of party spirit In no society did he ever hear the talents 
and merits of Mr. Pitt more justly valued than in that of his 
rival statesmen. 

It was while on his way to London, in 1787, with a mind 
intensely occupied by the suhject of this missicm, that Mr. 
Fletcher first met the lady who became his wife in 1791. It 
might be supposed that having lived a bachelor above fbr^ 
years, and with a character formed by long habits of profes- 
sional life, aa well as a mind directed to political and abstract 
speculation, Mr. Fletcher mij^t have bad little indulgence for 
one whose age and pursuits were so different from his own ; 
but the contrary was remarkably the case. He was in the 
best sense of the word a most indulgent husband. He libet^ 
ally admitted his wife to a paitidpation of his intellectnal 
Btoies, and exalted her aims 1^ cultivating her sympathy in 
his own extennve views and elevated purposes. 

In the yean that ibllowed, from 1791 to 1600, we 6q>&- 
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rienced much of that atrong excitement which the earl^ period 
of the French Revolution produced. Mr. Fletcher hailed the 
first dawD of liberty in France aa the harbinger of good not 
only to that country but to the whole of Europe. He depre- 
cated all foreign interfeience in the political affairs of a nation 
that straggled constitutiooaUy to be free. He heartily co-ope- 
rated with the Whig party in Edinburgh, and attended every 
anniversary of the iall of the Baetile aince the glorious day 
on which it fell, the 14th July 1789. 

He took a deep interest in the deliberations of the Oomti- 
tuent Assembly, and admired the abstract principles of the 
Gironde party, while he condemned their want of vigour in not 
punishing the authors of that bloody day (the 10th of August 
1792), and the still bloodier which followed on the Ist and 
2d of September ; for while he deeply oherished the prindples 
of rational liberty, he heartily deplortnl the excesses committed 
in its name. 

Mr. Fletcher attributed the power and mischievous influence 
of the Jacobin &ction in France in great measure to the foreign 
interference which had been directed agidust the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly. The coalition of crowned heads 
enoonraged the hopes of the Court faction and the anti-Sevolu- 
tioniats, while the violent party among the Republicans became 
alarmed by the threats of the Duke of Bnuuwick and the flight 
of the King after he had solemnly sworn to be fiuthful to the 
nation and the law. These drcumstances combined to exdte 
the public mind to a stato of political distrust and delirium, of 
which bad men took advantage ; hence the Jacobins attained an 
ascendency over the moderato and enlightened Oirondists, and 
"The Rdgu of Terror" succeeded to that of law and Justice. 

^ese opinions, which Mr. Fletcher declared on all occasions, 
were so hostile to those of the political faction which at that 
time governed Scotland, that tus pecuniary interests as a barria- 
ter were considerably afiected by them ; for such waa the 
servility of the public mind at that time, that it was not con- 
sidered safe to trust a Whig lawyer with the management of a 
case, from the supposed pr^udicea of the Judges against their 
holding those opinions. Vix. Fletcher always maintained that 
thia was an unfounded dander on the Scotch Judges, and that 
2a 
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however much in some inBUnces thef might hftve recommended 
themgelves to seata an the Bench by political seirility, he never 
knew them violate the integritj of justice from political pr&- 
judicee ag&inat any member of the Bar. Certain it is, however, 
that the Whig lawyers at that time were comparatively brief- 
less, and that agents were instructed not to employ their own 
brother if they chanced to be opposed to the Minister of the day. 

Although conscious that it would have made do difference 
in my husband's line of conduct at this time, when we were 
often reduced to our laat guinea in " our Reign of Terror," it 
was my happiness to delight in the uncompromising principles 
on which he acted ; and he has often said to me that the aup- 
port he derived firom my sympathy in these trying times was 
most consolatoiy to his mind. 

Although Mr. I^etcher declined to become a member of the 
British Convention, from his disapprobation of Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliamenta which they advocated, and 
fVom a conviction that such claims would increase the alarm 
among the higher orders, and therefore strengthen Mr. Pitt's 
adminisbation, he never shrank from being the profesdonal 
advocate of those unfortunate and misguided men who suffered 
for such intemperate opinions. He acted gratuitously as 
counsel for Joseph Gerald, and others, accused of sedition ; and 
when party spirit was at its height of intolerance, and the 
Honourable Heniy Ersldne was deprived of the Desnship of the 
Faculty of Advocates by a vote of the majority of that body, 
in 1796, on account of being present at a mee^g the object 
of which was to oppose what were called the " Gagging Bills," 
Mr. Fletcher was one of the courageous thirty-eight who formed 
the ffiinori^ of the Faculty of Advocates on that occasion. 

At this time he took an active part, as a member of the 
Edinburgh Committee, for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and never lost sight of the business of the Society for the Im- 
provement of the Highlands. His labours in the cause of Burgh 
Beform were suspended owing to the alarm for what were 
called " French principles," which operated unfavourably on all 
questions of reform ; and Parliamentary Reform, once "i&i. Pitt's 
fovourite measure, was now included in the ciy against all 
dangerous innovataoos. 
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While party feelinga diride^l friends, and even meioben of 
the same family firom each other, Mr. Fletcher continued to 
hold BO high a place for pereonal integrity, Mb patriotism wu 
so much vithout pietenaion, and hia conduct bo wholly free 
from the imputation of aijuBter motivea of any kind, that, 
though be Buffered piofeaaionally irom the political panic of 
the times, he never had a pereonal enemy, and he began to 
find bis profeeaional emolumenta giadufdly increanng. His 
law-paperB were coneideTed models, both in perBpocuity of style 
and acnteneBS of reasoning ; whatever he did was done with 
the zeal and energy of an upright purpoee, and perhaps there 
never existed in any mind more of the capacity of submiiaion 
to the drudgery of labour in the performance of professional 
dut; united to independence of spirit and unpretending dignity 
of character. 

AlmoBt the only part of Mr. Pitt's adminiBtntion which 
Mr. Fletcher heartily approved wae the Irish Union ; and he 
gave that statesman great credit for retiring from office when 
he could not redeem the pledge he had.girea for CathoUo 
emancipation. For that great meaBoie my husband was a 
BealouB and uncomfovmising advocate, identified, aa he con- 
sidered it to be, with the tranquillity and safety of the whole 
British Empire, and no less an act of policy than of jostice. 

He rejoiced in the formation of a Whig administration in 
180S, and was, perhaps, one of the most disintereeted men of 
his party in that feeling, for he had formed no amUtioas ex- 
pectations of promotion. 

The death of Mr. Fox, which happened in September 1806, 
was an event Mr. Fletcher deplored, in common with every 
friend of constitutional liberty. He had early admired that 
great statesman for his vigorous opposition to the American 
War, and still more for his consiBtent and manly resistance to 
all interference in the internal aflaira of France at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. He was one of the fourteen gentle- 
men who met to celebrate Mr. Fox's birthday on the 24th of 
January 1797, after his name bad been erased from his 
M^eety's Privy Council for his detennined opposition to the 
French War. This little meeting was composed of courageous 
spirits, for it waa known at the time that the namee of the 
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fourteen assembled on that occarion were sent to Gtivemment 
as dangerous and disloyal subjects. Mr. Fletcher rejoiced, 
hoverer, that Fox had been in office long enough \a accom- 
plish the object nearest his heart, — the abolition of the 
Afiican Slave Trade ; though his honest endeavours to obtain 
honourable terms of peace vith IVance were fhutrated \>j the 
aiTc^nt and unreasonable demands of N^ioleon Buonaparte. 

Mr. Fletcher was at this time so indignant at the tone of 
defiance and threatened inraaion aasumed by France, that he 
thought it waa every man's duty to arm in defence of national 
honour. With this feeling he entered as an ensign in the 
Highland corps of volunteers. His soldierly accoutrements 
were a subject of much amusement to his family and frienda. 
His quiet manneis, and studions, sedentary habits, accorded ill 
with the pomp and circumstance of regimental duty, but he 
Bet about the acquirement of a military step and deportment 
with as much £eal and earnestness as if the defence of the 
conntry bad depended on his individual exertionB ; and at a 
mock battle at Leith, when it was assigned to that part of ttie 
Highland corps to which he was attached to fall back for a 
time before an iavading enemy, he declared with characteristic 
simplicity, that " he never conld command Highlanders to re- 
treaty and that, if he did, be hoped they would disobey him." 
He quitted his law-papers at the hour of drill without showing 
the least annoyance at such intemipljonfi, for as hia old friend 
Lord Buchan observed, " Fletcher bnckles on his sword in 
the true spirit of a drio aotdier." 

In the enjoyment of perfect domestic happiness, and in con- 
sideration for the welfare and comfort of every member of his 
family, he never was surpassed by any one. His chUdren can 
never forget his quiet sympathy in all their pleasures, hia 
anxiety that they should enjoy every advantage of liberal edu- 
cation, his tenderness towards them when they were Edck, and 
the great indulgence and reasonableness of bis habitual con- 
dnct towards them. To his servants he was the most kind and 
indulgent of masters, and to the poor and afSicted his nature 
was GO compassionate that he would have divided with them 
his last shilling. 

One instance of Mr. Fletcher's compassionate disposition is 
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Tell remembered in his funily. A loucrable female cnlioit 
had been detected in the aot of stealing fh>m his premises, and 
in the absence of theii master and mistress bis servants had 
secured her until the police were summoned to take her befoie 
a magistrate. Mr. Fletcher, on coming home, would not inter- 
fere with the courae of justice, but going quietly to the place 
where she was in custody he gave her a loaf of bread, saying, 
" Take that, poor woman ; you look hungry j I dare say it 
was that that made yon steal" He was ever ready to be the 
poor man's adTocat«, and used to think his time well employed 
when he could professionally assist the indigent or oppreased 
with his advice and exertions. 

The uqjust aggreesiona of the French Government in Spain 
made him rejoice in the assiiitance rendered to that nation by 
the British Qoveniment in 1806. He took a strong interest 
in the PeniDsnlar War, because be considered the cause of 
Spain to be just, and he bailed the peace ao dearly purchased 
in 1811, as it secured the fall of that military despotism which 
Ifapoleon had established on the ruins of the French Republic. 

The violation of the Charter by Louis xvm., and tiie en- 
thusiasm with which the army and the people of France re- 
ceived their exiled Emperor on his return from Elba, gave rise 
to mingled feelings of hope and apprehentdou. Of hope, that 
the Chamber of Deputies would so limit the power of Napoleon 
that not his will but the law on which he had dared to trample 
should thenceforward govern France ; and of apprebensioD 
that Napoleon was not of a character, any more than the 
Bourbons, to profit by the misfortunes he had experienced. 
The hundred days justified these apprehensions, and France, 
notwithstanding her apparent devotion to this " spoiled child 
of victory," bad now so little confidence in his juslioe or in- 
vincibility that instead of the four hundred thousand that had 
followed him to Moscow in pursuit of glory, scarcely one hun- 
dred thousand could be found to rally round him on the pltuns 
of Waterloo, when nothing lees than national independence was 
at stake. 

The battle of Waterloo was so proud a day for Great 
Britun that Mr. Fletcher r^oiced in it with true patriotic 
feeling ; but he did not rejoice without trembling, lest that 
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confederacy of armed powetB which prevailed over the fortimeB 
of one militory deepot should forget what was due to France 
and to the rest of Europe. The formation of the Holy Alli- 
ance confirmed these fears. That league of Kings, allied for 
the ezprees purpose of perpetuating the abusea of old goTem- 
menta and repreeaing the spirit of dril and religious liberty 
whenever it should appear, enlisted among its adherents the 
Oovemment of England. Mr. Fletcher deprecated this nnioa 
as the most disgraceful that England could have formed. 
From this coalition, and not from the spirit of its own laws 
and institutions, he attributed the harsh and ungenerous treat- 
ment of our foUen enemy Napoleon Buonaparte, whose suSeiings 
at St. Helena ought, in his opinion, to have been made as little 
severe aa was consistent with the peace and safe^ of Enrope. 

In the spring of 1816 infirm health obliged Mr. Fletcher to 
retire from the Bar, just when the emoluments of his practice 
began to reward the diligence of his profeesional life. So 
long as health permitted be never complained of the fatigue of 
labour ; he loved his profession and delighted in the en^^etic 
eitercise of bis mental faculties, but when obliged to relinquish 
it, he did so without a murmur, and retired during the 
summer months to his farm in Stirlingshire, where some 
additions had been made to the house. The emplo3'ment 
of planting, draining, and improving the soil supphed to his 
active mind a substitute for professional employment 

In the spring of 1817 Hr. Fletcher had the misfortune to 
lose his second daughter ; this was the first great blow to hb 
domestic happiness. She was in her twenty-first year, and bad 
all the gracious and endearing quahtiea that a highly-gifted 
understanding and a most affectionate disposition could bestow. 
He followed her remains to the grave, a true mourner, and 
never afterwards could mention her name without the tenderost 



After Mr. Fletcher ceased to be able to superintend his 
farming concerns with pleasure to him, it was thou^t but 
to part with the property in Stirlingshire \ and in the spring 
of 1821 he took a lease of Auchindinny House and grounds, 
on the banks of the Esk, and there his family had the comfort 
of seeing him enjoy a serene and healthy old age. ~ 
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conversation with hiB family, and benevolent projects, were hia 
chief pleaaurea. He was unifonnty cheerful iui<l contented, 
and his interest in public afiaira continued nnabated. Till 
within a ahort time of bia death his eyesight was bo good 
that he could read without glasees. Here I could recount 
his many touching expressions of gratitude to God for 
the bleedng of our anion, for our happiness in each other and 
in our children, but these are sacred subjects. He delighted 
in the playfulness of his grandchildreo, and tored to see them 
all about him. He was confined by his last illness ouly a 
few weeks to bed, and those who faithfully attended him can 
tesU^ how patiently he bore the wearisome days and nights 
of increanng debility, and how considerate he was of others. 
He had no acute bodily sufiering, and his mind was in a 
composed and heavenly frame, for thankfulness seemed to be 
his habitual state of feeling. He died at half-past two o'clock 
in the moming of the 20th December 1828. 

His remains were attended to the grave by many faithful 
friends. He was interred in the family burial-gnmnd, on the 
Calton Hill, on Wednesday the 24tb of December 1838. 



TO THE MEMORY OP ARCHIBALD FLETCHER, ADVOCATE. 



Hi dikd DacBMBEB 20th, 1828, 
AoED 82. 

^wrib aUo Xa the jEUtnoiB at bte JlAi^htn, 

GRACE FLETCHER, 

Who dikd th> ISth aw Apbil, 1SI7, 

Aan> 20. 
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Exirad from, Lord BroughanCs Introdvetion on Burgh 
Beform, rdatitig to AreJiibald Fldcker't exrrtiont tn that 
cauK, in the Collected Edition of hi* Sptecha. 
"To both the atate of its parliameDtaiy and its monidpal 
constitution the attention of Scotltind had, at different times 
during a long course of yeais, been directed by eome veaj able, 
virtnoua, and patriotic persona whoee labours were unremitting 
for the removal of the abuses thus pointed out and traced to 
their source, and who, in the time of alarm that followed the 
earlier scenes of the French Bevolution, were fated to see 
the frnit of their labours blighted long before it was ripe. 
Among these eminent patriots the first place is dne to 
Archibald Retcher, a learned, experienced, and industrioas 
lawyer, one of the moat upright men that ever adorned the 
profettion, and a man of such stem and resolute firamesB in 
public principle as is very rarely found united with the 
amiable character which endeared him to private sodety. 
Devoted from hie earliest youth to the cause of civil liberty, 
his mind had become deeply imbued with a sense of the 
cormpljon which had crept into onr constitution and disfigured 
its original excellence. His zeal for the maintenance of these 
principles, and his anxiety for the renovation of British liberty, 
were, if possible, still further excited by the matrimonial 
onion which he entered into with a lady uf Whig family in 
YoAshire (one of the most accomplished of her sex, who, with 
the utmost purity of life that can dignify and enhance female 
charms, combined the inflexible principles and deep political 
fueling of a Hutchinson or a Roland) ; and he devoted to the 
great work of reforming the Scottish elective system, both as 
regarded its parliamentary and municipal branches, every hour 
which could be spared irom the claims of his clients. The 
proceedings in the Convention of Royal Burghs, the bills 
introduced by the Crown lawyers for reforming the scheme 
of their accounting, the motions for Scotch reform made by 
Hr. Sheridan, were all intimately connected with his unremit- 
ting and most useful labours, nor could anything but the 
alarm raised by the deplorable turn of French affairs have pre- 
vented some important measures, at least of Buigh Reform, 
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from being adopted nearly fifly jeais ago. Although his 
life waa protracted to the extreme period of the life of man, 
he waa not permitted to aee the triiunph of the cauM to which 
he had been devotod, and for which hia latest prayers were 
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